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I N the depths of a green and mossy garden there Mood i* 
marble statue of Love, with long wings and blinded 
eyes; and thither, on the morning of a day in spring, 
came a girl who laid a cluster of apple blossoms upon the 
pedosUU and knelt before it as at an altar. 

“Love,” she whispered, “grant my prayer? There is 


only one man in the world, and I long for his affection. My 
radiant eye* are just opening with delight upon the joys 
of earth; and my heart holds no image but his. I can 
bring him youth and high spirits and a first love. Think 
of that ! The wonder and the ecatacy of a first love ! ” 

The other woman came across the garden in tho golden 
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noon and paused beside th© statue. When *he saw the apple 
blossoms she unfastened the splendid red roses from her 
bottom and laid them also upon the pedestal. 

41 So she has been here, too,*’ she murmured. “Kind 
Love. I admit all that the apple blossoms say. Youth, 
spring-time, the untried heart. And I— look well. Love. 
There is grey in my hair, there are lines on ray face, and the 
shadows of tears in ray eyes. But — those linos came when I 
was learning the great lecoun of forgiving and forgetting all 
things ; thi*© strands of grey when I awoke to the know- 
ledge that ‘When the gods arrive the b«lf-goda go;' these 
shadows of unshed tears when I learned to know Pain a* 
an angel. I have for the only man in the world charm, 
congeniality, sympathy. Not a first unreasoning love, no; 
but the heart which has given much receives more. Ah. 
whisper to his heart for me, Love!*’ 

The one man iu the world walked in the garden at sunset, 
and be, too, lingered beside the statue. Then he smiled, 
for he saw the apple blowsotua and the red roses, and he 
knew their meesage. And he stretched out his hand and 
took — the roses or the apple blossoms — which? Do you 

know ? 


< '| = A QUIET SMOKE?!/ 

By HAROLDTHOMSON. 



ITHOVT doubt the f»rt tlwt I 
have been married but for a 
few months, accounts and may 
to some extent excuse in© for 
being over-careful of my wile’s 
feelings. But — and I say this 
in th© cool of the morning, 
when my head is clear and my 
reasoning power* are at their 
sharpest- l doubt if, after what 
happened last night I will ever 
again dare to raise my voice in 
protest against anything which 
Elaine may do or say. 

I had been out all day fish- 
ing with my friends Landlcs 
and M'Nab, and reached home 
feeling rather tired and very contented. After dinner I 
slipped into my study, wheeled the big armchair close lip to 
tho fire, filled and lit my pipe and prepared to spend a long 
blissful hour in smoking and reading. But when I had 
been puffing happily for ten minutes, the door opened, and 
Elaine on me singing into the study. 

Well ? " she said. “ Tired, old boy ? " 

I laid down my book on my knee and glanced over my 
shouldor. 

“A little,” I answered. “Going to sit here?” 

Her eyes smiled, and ah© nodded her head briskly. 

“Yes; and you’re to be good and talk to me.” 

Sho sat down in the armchair on the other side of the 
fireplace, and I lit another match and looked at her cau- 
tiously. 

*’ Er, ” I started, “I was thinking of doing a little read- 
ing just now;” and to show that I was in earnest, I picked 
up my book. 

Elaine put her head on on© side. 

“ Would you rather read than talk to me?” she de- 
manded. 

I ttighttd. 

“Not as a rule.” T said, wondering how long I could 
manage to keep cool, “hut. hang it. Elaine, I'm interested 
in tHi, you know ; " and I held up the hook. 

“What is it?” she asked, bending forward in her chair. 


“It's — it’s called “The Quiet Life.*” I lied, cheerily. 

“I don t believe it,” she twid, and rose to her feet. 

I hoard her rummaging about for the ribbon work ah© 
had been busy at, and, snatching at tho opportunity, I 
smoked lustily and gave my attention once more to tho 
sayings of Artcmos Ward. I heard Elaine sit down and 
begin her work. 

A heavenly hush rested over us for a minute or two, 
and then Elaine exclaimed: 

“Oh. bother!" ami raised her head. “Hannah,” she 
said. “I've pricked my finger.” 

I nodded, but did not look up. “Sorry,” I murmured. 

“Sorry!” she repeated, peevishly. “I» that all you 
have to sav? You're- -you’re sulky. Hnruiab. ” 

One© more I placed the book on my knee, restraining 
with an effort the temptation to slam it. 

“I am not sulky,” I said, “and I wish you would not bo 
silly, Elaine. ” 

Tlie remark, however, was ill-judged* 

“You’re not only sulky,” insisted Elaine, “but posi- 
tively horrid.” 

I bowed humbly and burrowed into my book. 

“Very well,” I returned, “I am willing to admit- that, 
dear, if only I may bo allowed to smoko and read in peace.” 

There was a long pause after this. Then : 

“Very well,” said my wife, “please, smoke — and read,” 
she a ided, cuttingly. 

Laughing uncomfortably, I tried to do so, but the know- 
ledge that her ©yea were on me made me feel uneasy. 

“Look hero!” I exclaimed and I am willing to admit 
that niv tone was irritable— “ I wish to goodness you 
wouldn’t look at me like that, Elaine.” 

Sh© laid down her work with a bump. 

“Whatever in tlfctt world will be next?” Bhe cried. “1 
mayn’t speak, you say, and now it inw I mayn't look, 
either. Perhaps,” she finished, haughtily, “I had better 
go away from the room altogether, and leave you with your 
pipe and your book,” 

With a hollow groan. I took my pipe from my mouth 
atid gazed at her. 

“Now,” I said, severely, “you mustn't talk childish non- 
sense like that, Elaine. Why on earth should you wish to 
leave the room? Aa for looking at me” — I paused for a 
moment to smooth my hair — “as for looking at me, I can’t 
blame you for doing that.” 

Thift remark was, of course, intended iu a joke, hut I 
now know that it is unwise to attempt jokes in the presence 
of a cross woman. 

“Imbed!” she flushed, flinging back her head. In the 
firelight her hair looked more confoundedly pretty than 
ever. “I think that your conceit is much more surprising 
than your good looks. You're not,” she went on a trifle 
more gently, “you're not nearly so nice-looking as you 
use! to bo. You’re — you're getting bold, Hamish-” 

“ Bald!” I thundered ; and clapped my hand to mv head. 

Then, smiting weakly, I murmured something about 
“worry,” and settled down in my chair again. 

I had been reading in uninterrupted quiet for some 
seven minutes when Elaine spoke again. 

“Who caught the "most fish?” she asked, genially — 
“Gregory or Dicky Londlca?” 

The glance that I gave her was, I trust, severe. 

“Neither,” I returned, sharply. “Curiously enough” 

~-this with a .scaring irony — “ 1 had the biggest bosket.” 

Three more minute* of precious alienee, and then Elaine, 
who had evidently spent the time in thinking out a witty 
retort, gave herself a little shake, and said : 

“Oh. 1 knew you had th© biggest basket, but I was won- 
dering who had the biggest catch.” I paid no attention, 
and. after a short pause, ah© went on, “Who rowed the 
boat? Did Dicky?” 

T nodded brusquely. 

“Y©s, yes.” I -aid. “ Lundies rowed it, and so did 
Gregory, and so did I.” 

The two prolonged and dismal groans which I gave had 
a steadying effect for a apace. I was just beginning to 
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thoroughly enjoy my amokc, when Elaine looked up from 
her work again. 

“Hamish.” she started, 44 how many did” 

At last I felt desperate enough to tdain the book, and I 
did so. 

“Elaine,” I broke in, “is it absolutely impossible for 
you to let mo read in peace?” 

That did it. It was, I grant, rather n brutal thing to 
say to the dearest girl in the world, but, having said it, I 
would not grovel. Elaine's head went up with a start, and 
the light that had been in her eyes died away. 

44 Oh," she cried, clasping her hands together, 44 how I 
wish you had spoken like that before I married you.” 

“Why?” I asked, huffily. 

“Because.” she begsn, fumbling at her waistband for tho 
square inch of cambric and Isce she kept tucked there — 
“because then I would have known not to m- marry you — 
never — never!” 

By this time I was feeling vastly uncomfortable, and 
had given up altogether the idea of huving a quiet smoke. 

“Well,” 1 retorted, “I don't see that I've said anything 
very outrageous. I did want to read.” 

The miniature handkerchief was dabbing at tho eyes 
now. 

“Hamish,” she half-sobbed, “before I m-married you, 
you used to say things.” 

“What, things?” I asked, with a wan smile creeping 
over my face. 

“ You used to say” — the fair head wa.s bowed so low that 
I could see nothing of the face at all — “that — that when I 
was you very own wife, you’d do nothing in the evenings 
but ait in a great big comfy armchair, bolding me clone to 
you, and smoking slowly and listening to me talking. But 
now ” 

8ho broke off there and began to sob outright. 

I simply couldn’t bear to see her shoulders shaking the 
way they were doing, ao I did what many well-meaning hus- 
bands have done before me. I gave in. 

“And I meant it.” I said, softly, “I meant it every 
word. dear, only I— I'm a frightful idiot at times, you 
know.” I roae to my feet, and, going over to her, put my 
arm about her shoulders. 44 But I’m better now,” I wont 
on, gently, “and I’m not going to rend any more to-night. 
I’m going to take you along with me into the big chair, and 
listen to you talking, kid.” 

8ho looked up at me then, and I swear that her eyes, 
with the tiny tear-drops glistening on the lashes seemed 
bri"hter at that moment than ever before. 

“You’re n dear boy.” she murmured, with a little catch 
in her voice, “but I'm- -I’m not going to spoil your evening 
for you. You must read — to please ine. ” 

I looked at her steadily. 

“Elaine,” I said, “you don’t wish to quarrel again, do 
you P” 

She shook her head very quickly. 

“Well,” I went on. “come with me and make love to me 
again.” 

I bent down ami kissed her. and then I caught her up 
in my arms. I did not smoke nnv more just then, hut 
Elaine and I made a little hpnven for ourselves in the big. 
“comfy” armchair. 


THE AFTER-DINNER SPEAKER. 


I listen. What he has to say 
A sense of sadne** brings; 
He never has a funny wav 
Of saying funny things. 



UNSELFISHNESS. 


T HE porch-hens till the terrace chairs, 

And read and embroider and knit ; 

From morn till night they never desert 
The comfortable spot where they sit. 

They watch the coach and the hotel door. 

And the bay where the sea-gull* Hock, 

And nothing battles their searchlight ga/e 
As they gossip and rock and rock. 

I'm the only girl— that's alive- in the place, 

And there's but one possible man, 

So I Hirt with him quite outrageously 
Whenever I publicly can ; 

For the porch-hens' lives are arid and dull. 

And they pine for some pleasant shock, 

So I give them something to talk about, 

As they gossip and rock and rock. 

He's the dullest man on the southern coast ; 

And he bores me until I ache. 

But I sacrifice mv feelings to keep 
Those poor old ladies awake ; 

1 sit with him out on the moonlit pier 
Till the dampness ruins my frock. 

While they spy and thrill with scandali/cd glee. 
As ihcy gossip and rock and rock. 

And when, some time in the early fall. 

The man that I care for arrives, 

Such proof of my arrant duplicity 
Will give them the time of their lives. 

Yet none of them would admit the fact. 

At the verv thought they would mock. 

But I’ve made the spice of the summer to them. 
As they gossip and rock and rock. 


HIS PREFERENCE. 

“Do you favour any particular school of music?” asked 
tho lady. 

“ Yes, indeed,” replied tho young man who lives in a 
flat. “I favour tho pianissimo school.” 


SPOILED HER PLEASURE. 


“Did you enjoy the play lost night? I saw that you 
TOWED HOME. had a box. ” 

“No. My husband's watch was twenty minutes fast. 

Ted : 44 Wlmt kind of n motor-car has ho?” and as it was very hot in tho theatre, I had to take off n>.v 

Nod : “Twenty horse-power going out and one horse beautiful now wrap before half of tho people I wanted to see 
coming back.” me in it had arrived." 
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THE EXPLANATION. 

Dora. “Hr said the world had been a drhbrt to him till he met j:e * Laura “That explains wi.t uk dances 

SO LIKE A CAMEL. I HI PPO**.' 
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Will Mr. Mudie's librarians remember that some of 
their customers' susceptibilities are easily shocked? “Has 
‘ Her Fathers Soul ’ gone down ? ” 
asked cue librarian of another. 
Providentially, no disaster had 
befallen the spirit. It was dis- 
s'i. • covered in the rack, and not the 

ftt )J^r r r 

' ' >S 7 s Conscience may slumber, like 

the volcano, but the time will 
conic when it will erupt. A 
Mexican recently sold his wife 
for three pounds. Later he re- 
turned all the money except four shillings, on the ground 
that the buyer had been worsted in the bargain. He seems 
to have been an honest man and to have known the value 
of the article he was selling. 

t Sf r 

The policy of repression can be too dearly pursued. A 
rest au ran t-keeper, wishing to discourage coloured patrons, 
sold one of them a sandwich spread with 
Noft-eoop. The feast disagreed with the 
buyer, who got sixty pounds’ damages. It 
is strange that the proprietor did not 
counter-claim on the ground that there was 
reasonable expectation that from such treat- 
ment the Ethiopian would change his colour. 




r 



No man in the recent riots at Belfast 
seems to have had enough presence of mind 
to make the moat of the chance of personal 
betterment. It was not so in the famous 
Yorkshire riots some years ago. The military were clear- 
ing the street* and an inoffensive spectator wa* pushed 
through the large plateglasa window of a tailor's shop. “ I'm 
hanged if I’ll he banged for nowt!" he declared : and in 
the turmoil he e«ca|>cd with two or three small sailor suits 
as loot. Doubtless his offspring afterwards np|teared in 
them at Sunday schcol. 


r r 


r 


The commercial spirit of the age has induced a mother 
to calculate the cost of bringing out her daughter. This 
totals up to £7,401 The interesting 

• ■ voiuig |M>n*m does not yet appear to be 

1 married. Perhaps the likely suitors 
1 - ^ j have not been able to calculate how 

much it will cost to keep and amuse 
iflV a woman who was such an expenaive 

Ml item even when in short frocks and 

M ' merely one of a family. 

flvvA 


Fierce war is being waged between 
teetotallers, soakers, and moderate drinkers na to the 
merits and defects of alcohol. There is a happy medium 
in everything, and here it will probably most easily bo 
found in the half-way house. 


Our liberty is becoming seriously imi»eril)ed. A police- 
man arrested a woman largely on the ground that her face 
was red. Next time we come home 
f rom sea we must, in self - protection, 
hide our features. And are we to be 
waylaid at hospital doors, and taken 
inside, because our faces are white? It 
is a bewildering world. 

r r 

A deaf-mute, who was committed to 
prison, could not understand the lan- 
guage of signs, nor could he read or 
wrrito. Thor© being no means of finding 
out his name, the magistrate illuminat ingly sent him to 
gaol under the title of John Smith. Why not Christopher 
Columbus? That, at least, would not have been a reflec- 
tion on a living person, for it is reasonable to suppose that 
there is more than one John Smith in England. 

? r r 

From that Western city which I seem to be getting to 
know so well there comes the little story of a new jeet. A 
friend asks, confidentially, for the loan of a dime, and 
having got the coin, he presents a card, on which is printed, 

“Thanks for your dime. Membership card of Mr. 

. You are now a member in good standing in the 

Lemon Club. Now it’s up to you to get a new member. 

Squeeze, brother, squeeze! I’ve been stung.” 

¥ f ¥ 

And from the "Whirl of Society” I learn that Misses 

and ha\'e been visiting their cousin in 

the city, and that they have gone to another city, where 
they will be the gueets of relatives. I atill wonder how 
much these sensational announcements cost! 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

I am not a sportsman, but as a humble literary gent I 
revel in a classical description of a fight. My Western de- 
criptive writer tells me of a 
most mighty encounter be- 
tween a white man and the 
“hlatk bugaboo of the ring.” 

And he bewails the fallen 
combatant: “Alas! poor Bob, 

I knew him well. Horatio; a 
fellow of infinite jest, of most 
excellent walloping prowess, 
he hath, a hundred times, in plav. punched me with* his 
good right dook from one corner of the ring to the other.” 

It is no shock after thia to lenrn that the professional 
pugilist carries hi* fortune in his fist. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

I was riding on a ‘bus-top. Behind me were two girls. 

“You mustn't say a word.” whispered one. It was a loud 
whisper, and I could not help hearing. “Not a word. He 
told it to me ns a dead secret.” Private honour kept me 
from listening further — e*ji««cijilly as it whs only a foolish 
story concerning two persons, unknown to me. who were 
going to marry each other. Bnt what a hollow confidence- 
keeper — and on the top of a penny 'bus, too! 
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It is impossible to startle some people. "We're on the 
rock*, *ir!” cried a steward to a pa-ssenger, lately, on n 
steamer which had run ashore. 

“Are we?” said the passenger. 

** I’ve been on them all my life!” 

It reminds one of the man who was 
roused from slumber by his servant 
and told that his favourite aunt 
was dead. "Is she?” remarked 
the sleeper. “ How sorry I shall be 
when I wake up in the morning!” 

With that he resumed his dreams. 

r r r 

Mark Twain is back home again, disguised as a man of 
learning. Oxford has crowned him with a mortar-board, 
and perhaps for the future his 
countrymen will insist upon call- 
ing him Don Twain. Whatever 
title they impose will bo none too 
worthy for the great humourist, 
who has shown the world, 
amongst many other things, how 
disaster should be faced and over- 
come. Even now he jests — a 
shade grimly — about his own 
funeral. 

r r r 

There is hope for the ageing. 
A man of forty is a mere youth, 
according to the showing of a man of seventy, who vows 
that he will be a centenarian. He signs himself " IIow to 
Live to a Hundred,” but he does not say what sort of 
hundred, nor does he show how it is to be done. And a 
damaging feature of his boast is that it is published in a 
halfpenny morning newspaper, whose contributors’ lives are 
admittedly so short that no insurance society would accept 
them. 




A WOMAN'S WAY. 


O Vhk and over and over 

He whispered : * I love you so !” 

Over and over he fondly imf>lored. 

Over and over his pica she ignored, 
Wilfully answering, " No.” 

Over and over and over 

She crashed his spirit and pride ; 

Over and over he sounded her praise. 

Over and over in maddening ways 
She thrust his affections aside. 

Over and over and over 
She heard him gravel v confess, 

But hopeless, at last, he turned to depart. 
And having succeeded in breaking his heart, 
She lovingly answered "Yes." 


THE UNEMBELLISHED ONE. 


" Drape mo with a fig-leaf,” said Prudery. 

“ Decorate me with epaulets, " said Mediocrity. 

“Clothe me in the robes of righteousness, ” said Sin. 

“ Dock in© with the garments of innocence. ” said Vice. 
“Put sincerity’* gown upon my shoulders.” said Deceit. 
“Place the crown of fidelity on my brow,” said Dis- 
loyalty. 

“Cover me with the draperies of love.” said Lust. 
“Give me the staff of tolerance,” said Persecution. 

“ Adorn me with the cloak of liberty. ” said Tyranny. 
“Beautify me with the drees of duty,” said Irreeponsi 
bility. 

"Garb me with the habiliments of humility,” said 
Pride. 

Then Truth said: "Let me be naked and unashamed.” 



A WASTE OF GOOD MOONLIGHT. 
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THE SUMMER CONSTELLATION. 



ATTEK BRINGING HIM OUT HEUE SHE WoXDKR.t WHETHEK UK WILL IIAVK " SASO" KNOUuH TO rttol'iMtK. 
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A FORMAL AFFAIR. 

WUh a Final Touch ol Romance. 

— — sy 


HE match is a desirable one in every 
way,” my father said. 

The carriage jolted over a atone 
just then, so I said nothing. This, 
sometime*, is wise. He went on: 
“She is young, very rich, ex- 
tremely pretty, and her social posi- 
tion i* excellent. ” 

“ Perhaps, ” I suggested, hope- 
fully, “she has a bad temper.” 

“On the contrary,” said my 
father, “her disposition is charming. ” 

“Does she wear glasses?” I asked, eagerly. I hate 
near-sighted women. 

“How absurd you are!” said he. "Certainly not. 

I sometime* think my aversion to women who wear 
glasses is inherited. 

“ I do hope you are not going to be sentimental and spoil 
this affair,” he went on. “Her father and I have taken 
the matter greatly to heart. There is much to be said in 
favour of the match.” 

“Neither of us has a mother; we should escape the 
mother-in-law problem,” I said, flippantly. 

“I do not think marriage is a matter to jest about,” 
my father said, stiffly, after & moment of dignified silenoe. 

“Few people find it so,” I answered. “Is the young 
person dark or fair?” 

“She is not a ‘young person,’” said my father, indig- 
nantly. “She is a very charming girl. There ia no reason 
why you should not fall in love with her.” 

“But you said that the match was desirable in every- 
way,” I urged. “Has there eror been any talk — any little 
affair — er — that might”— 

“This is her first season,” my father interrupted. “ She 
is a young woman of the most perfect manners. ” 

“I wasn't speaking of manner*,” I explained. 

“I don’t understand you,” replied my father, stonily. 

Just then the carriage stopped. The house was cer- 
tainly all that one could desire. Having heen abroad so 
long, I was unacquainted with the new part of the city. 
This was certainly an attractive neighbourhood. 

The room into which we were shown was entirely out of 
the ordinary. In the first place, it was light. I hod 
grown weary of dimly-lighted rooms, with heavy hangings 
and divans and sofa cushions. There was a refreshing 
absence of these thing*. 

She came into the room quietly. Her skirts did not 
rustle. This attracted my attention at once. 8he walked 
directly to my father and shook hands with him cordially, 
then looked at me and laughed a little shyly. I still think 
she was the prettiest girl I have ever »een. 

“I suppose,” she said, finally, "we ought to be intro- 
duced. ” 

“ Please let’s avoid it,” I suggested, as we shook hands. 

She gave me a most unexpected smile, but looked a little 
puul«d. 

“Father.” I said, finally, “if you went to your club and 
ordered luncheon, it would save time for me.” 

“But" ho began. 

“I know,” said I, “you are very much interested in us; 
but there are some things which von should not know. ” 

“Yon won’t” he began, anxiously. 

“I will behave in the most proper manner,” I replied. 

“How long will you be?” he aaked. 

I turned to the girl. 

“Can you stand me for half an hour?” I asked. 



“I’ll try,” she said ; then added, with a laugh, “it will 
be good practice. ” 

When my father had gone, we looked at each other for a 
moment. 

“ He’s a dear old thing,” she said. 

“ I am said to be like him,” I remarked. 

“ There are many points of difference, ” she replied. 

There was another pause. I could think of nothing par- 
ticularly brilliant to say. She looked at me. It was a most 
embarrassing moment. She began at my feet. I had 

always been under the impression that my feet were of a 
good shape, and not too large, but just at that moment 
they felt a yard long. Finally her eves rested on mine. It 
was the first time I had ever felt a young woman really 
reading my character. She kept her ©ye* on mine for a 
full minuto, and it eoemed to me that she had not only 
discovered everything I had ever done, but that she divined 
those things that I would some day do. Then I took her 
hand. I am afraid that I held it a little longer than good 
form prescribes. 

“We may as well be perfectly frank with each other,” I 
began. “Our fathers are anxious that you and I marry. 
We may as well come to an underatanding.” 

“ It would be the wisest thing to do, ” alio replied. 

“There seems to be no good reason why we shouldn’t 
marry,” I said. 

“No,” she replied, disconsolately. “It's manifestly the 
right thing to do.” 

“Perhaps,” I suggested, hopefully, “you have some 
reason why we shouldn't ?” 

She shook her head. 

“Now that you have seen mo”— I went on. 

“No,” she aoid, hopelessly, “you are extremely hand- 
some. ” 

M I am awfully indolent,” I urged. 

“ I hate meu who are always wanting to do things, " said 
the. 

“ I should smoke about the house continually.” 

“ 1 love the smell of tobacco . ” 

“I am never content to remain in one place,” I urged 
U I like to be here to-day and there to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, dear ! ” she sighed. “ I’m not in the least domestic, 
pit her.” 

“I read a great deal. You might think me rather un- 
sociable.” I was bent on telling her the worst. 

“I have written a book myeolf,” she confessed. “I am 
quite literary’.” 

I must' admit I hesitated at this. Finally, I went on, 
bravely : 

“I don’t ploy golf.” 

“I think iVa a silly game,” she said. 

Again we came to a full stop. 1 was wishing we had 
met in some other way, or that there was some reason why 
we should not marry. I felt that wo could be so tremen- 
dously happy together. She was really a charming girl. 

“ There are one or two things I should like to know , 19 
she said. finally. “You won’t think me inquisitive?” 

“Certainly not. A pig in a poke has never heen con- 
sidered a wise bargain.” I replied. 

She flushed uncomfortably. 

“There are things I qught to know*.” she persisted. “I 
am somewhat interested." 

“Of course,” I assented; “your interest is quit© proper 
under the circumstances. ” 

“ Have you any — ©r- or” She flushed hotly. “I 

mean are you in love with any woman?” 

11 1 have no entanglements,” I replied. I was not sure 
whether or not 1 was in love with any woman. “Have 
you ? ” 

“How dare you?” she cried. 

“How was I to know’?” 1 pleaded. 

“ I tli ink you nr© extremely stupid,” she said, hotly. 
“Our little affair is very formal, isn't it?" I went on, 
pleasantly. “My Christian name is Archibald. I trust 
you don’t object to it.” 

“ I suppose I could call 3*011 Archie. ” she suggested, after 
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considering the matter. “How funny it all seems!” she 
added. “My name is Mary.” 

“It shall be Molly.” I announced. 

Again we paused. There seemed to be nothing else to 
say. Then I suddenly remembered the object of my visit. 

“I trust,” said I, “that you will do me the great honour 
to become my wife. I will try to make you happy.” 

This last was an afterthought. I thought — I still think 
—it was a particularly felicitous thing to say. The girl 
flushed angrily and snatched her hand away. 

“No!” she cried, rifling. “I will not marry you." 

“But” I began. 

“Yes, yes,” she cried. “I know all that you would say. 
But I won't marry you, and that's all there is about it.” 
Just at that moment I was unfortunate enough to fall 
in love with her. 

“But our fathers” I urged. 

“That for our fathers!” she eried, snapping her fingers. 
At least, she tried to snap her fingers. She failed 
ignominiously. We both laughed. 

“We can at least be friends,” I said, finally, holding out 
my hand. 

“Ye*. friends.” she repeated, a little sadly, leaving her 
hand in mine. 

“Now that everything is over between us,” I said. “I 
may as well tell you that you are the most beautiful woman 
I have ever seen. " 

I noticed that there had crept into my voice an unusual 
amount of fervour. I think she noticed it, too. I could 
not account for it. I think she could. I know she smiled 
brilliantly, and I think she oame a little closer to me. 

“Would you mind telling me why you refused me?” I 
asked, after another pause, which was not at all an uncom- 
fortable one. 

“ I won’t be sold like a lot of stocks or given away with 
a pound of tea,” she explained. 

“ If”—— I began. 

“There's no use urging me,” she interrupted. “I won’t 
marry you. Nothing could induce me to.” 

“ But” I said. 

This was not a very strong argument, but at tho moment 
I could think of nothing better to say. 

“Ob, it’s all so cut and dried!” she cried. “Your father 

ties a string to you, and brings you here” 

“Ho does nothing of the sort. ” I interrupted, hotly. “I 
came entirely of my own accord.” 

“And I am here to meet you, and they arrange when we 
are to be married, and we say, 1 Yea.’ and they do every- 
thing. I won’t have it. I don't expect to be married but 
once, and I have a right to be wooed and won, not — not 
thrown at a man’s head.” 

She ended in a sob. 

I lost my head at this, and did something I had no busi- 
ness to do. I seised her in my arms and kissed her. She 
was ao astonished that she said nothing at all, so I kissed 
her again. 

“ How dare you ?” she gasped, finally. Somehow she did 
not seem as angry as she should have been. “Soy you are 
sorry. ” 

“I won’t,” I replied, shamelessly; “I’m glad. I’d do it 
again if I had the chance. It's nothing to you,” I went on. 
bitterly: “but you've made me fall in love with you, and 
now 3011 won't marry me. I love you better than anything 
else in the world. ” 

“If they hadn't expected much of us — if it wasn’t all 

cut and dried” she said. My arm was about her waist. 

but she did not seem to notice it. “ If there was onty some- 
thing unusual about it” 

“Will 3*011 run away and marry me now?” I cried. 

"Do yon mean it?” she asked, coming closer to me. 

In repl3* I kissed her. 

“Oh, Archie!" she cried, with a little laugh, “wouldn’t 
they he furious?” 

“Will you comeP" I urged. 

“I haven't any clothes,” she objected. 

“We'll get some in Paris,” I explained. 

“We really ought not,” she began. 


“There’s enough of the day loft to get a special licence, 
get married, and catch the continental train,” said I, 
looking at my watch. 

“Well, wait till I get my hat,” she cried, running out of 
the room. 

RECIPE. 


HP 0 make a Beat Seller : 

f Take a statuesque blonde who looks like 
a cloak model and talks like a princess; 

A statuesque man. who looks like a 
shopwalker and talks liko a matintfe hero ; 
Add one murder mysten*, 

Two missing wills. 

Four runaway motor-cars, 

K Mix with two deadly enemies for 
j twenty chapters. 

Then take out the deadly enemies, and, 
r when the mixture comes to a boil, 

' Rapidly stir in four pages of soft talk. 
One-half page of tears, 

One-half page of silence, 

Four pages of hugs. 

Five pages of clinging embraces, 

And forty-two pages of mad kisses, 
scattering thorn quickly over the brow, the 
ear, the hair, tho lips, and the cheeks of the heroine. 

Close quickly and serve while warm. 


CONSIDERATE. 


Clara: “Coming home from the dance the other night. I 
met Charlie Spooner in a crowded compartment, and he 
didn't even offer to give me a seat.” 

Maud : “Perhaps he know you had been sitting down all 
tho evening. ” 

Miss Swatters : “How did you happen to look so smiling 
in these pictures?” 

Mrs. Patta: “Tho photographer took them before he 
told me the price.” 



8K0 : “Oh, br autipul ! I could lots that baht.” 
He : '' That was wk whks [ was thkki years old.** 
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Dra*nb)C.D.ai9S0ll. THE STORY OF AN EMPTY SLEEVE. 
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"The Three Kisses" at the Apollo. 

Mr. Frank Curxon's "Now Musical Production"! Such 
is the comprehensive nomenclature which should whet the 
appetite of devotees both of irresponsible musical comedy 
and orthodox opera comique. “The Three Kisses’’ is thu 
production of a connoisseur of popular taste. It may be 
described as being comic opera in form and musical comedy 
in treatment, but is always a remarkably brigbt and 
sparkling entertainment. The plot, whilst not remarkable 
for strength, is interesting, and would be more so if treated 
more dramatically. The powers of the light music-play world 
appear to shirk anything approaching solidity or grip, and 
evidently do not place much faith in light and shade, or 
the contrast of dramatic effect and reckless gaiety. In this 
production n neat story is unfolded, and unfolded, more- 
over, with pretty effect, but pre-eminence is always ac- 
corded the frolic and the music. We cannot cavil in this 
instance, however, for the mirth and melody ore alike quite 
good, and there is never a dull moment the evening 
through. 

It is a romance of the sunny south, in a luxurious set- 
ting of rich Italian beauty and magnificence. A legend or 
superstition says that if any betrothed pair should kise 
more than twice before their wedding, disaster must 
inevitably come. Handsome Andrea, a young fisherman, 
and a dark-eyed orange girl. Marietta, kiss for the third 
time, and. lo and behold! the thunder roars, and Vesuvius 
bursts into terrific eruption. This is dramatic enough, in 
all conscience, but we are *oon hurried helter-skelter into 
less stirring action, and the escapades of a young English 
couple mingle with the scheme. The curse is averted by 
means of a string of corals, and merriment is the order of 
the night. There is plenty of fun. a budget of catchy 
tunes, some exceedingly dainty romance, and just a 
*oupv»n or spice of dramatic grip — everything by turns 
and nothing long, so that there are no tedious moments 
and a profusion of merry ones; and to your Pierrot's 
thinking “ The Three Kiasea" will multiply by some cen- 
turies before they tire the big public. 

Messrs. Percy Greenback ami Lecdhnm Bantock are to 
be congratulated upon the book, replete as it is with in- 
terest and quite excellent wit, the former gentleman upon 
the prettily-turned lyrics, and Mr. Howard Talbot upon 
the tuneful music. Tunefulness is the chief attribute of 
the score, an effervescent melody and rippling rhythm 
throughout, a trifle reminiscent at times, but quite plea- 
santly so. and showing sjtecial cleverness in the concerted 
number*. There is, moreover, occasionally a tendency 
toward a higher standard than the “ music-play " average, 
as. for instance, the ‘‘eruption music” and the “Good- 
night” chorus. A catchy quintet, “Conspirators," shows 
the composer in a humorous mood, a* does “The Wizard 
of Wimple-street” and “Nelly came to Naples,” whilst an 
exquisite tenor song, "The Home-coming." a delightful 
“Orange" octet, and n fascinating ■•Woman’s Love” song 
are equally pleasing in their various styles. The score, 
indeed, is full of good things, and the company give n 
splendid rendition of them nil. 

Miss Ethel Irving, as an English widow, gives a finished 


and artistic study, acting with piquancy and singing with 
telling naireOM ; whilst Miss Kitty Gordon i« charmingly 
vindictive as Teresa, stalking handsomely through the 
evening, and using her mellow voice excellently. Mr. 
Lionel Mackinder joins forces with Miss Coraline Blythe 
in a gay romp of song and dance, Mr. Charles Angelo sings 
his one ditty remarkably well, and Mr. Albert le Fre is a 
marvel of quaint agility. As Signor Garibaldi Pimpinelli, 
Mr. Walter Passmore is already excruciatingly funny, and 
it is a part that will grow in this fiue comedian's care, 
while Mr. Walter Hyde's splendid tenor voice finds excel- 
lent material to work upon. A debutante, Miss Caroline 
Hat chard, is a dark-eyed beauty of rare charm, and pos- 
sessing a light soprano of exquisite purity. Her voioe and 
bright personality found a hearty welcome. To complete 
the principals, a thoroughly artistic little cameo of funny 
caricature comes from clever Willie Warde. It is time this 
delicate, finished comedian was accorded a worthy part. 

It will be seen that the company is a remarkable blend 
of all the talents, and their enthusiasm and zest are quite 
equa!. So that with so good a play, so much melody which 
is really worth listening to, ho deft a mixture of fun and 
sentiment, and the exceptionally fine oast, it is difficult to 
prophesy aught but success for “The Three Ki'ees. " Even 
now no mention has been made of the mounting, the 
orchestra, and the chorus! They are beautiful, excellent, 
and thoroughly well balanced respectively, so what more 
would you. my masters? 

••CABBAGE PATCH M PHILOSOPHY. 

An Intskvisw with Uk*. Wioos. 

Of course, you have seen “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch" that deft and fascinating blend of pathos and fun 
— a medley of laughter and tears--all very American, but 
very human, and presenting some of the most weird and 
curious types of character ever introduced on our stage. 

The philosophy of dear old Mrs. Wiggs dominates the 
entire thing. It is she who superintends the queer little 
Sabbath school. “What was the text?” she asks. “Mirny 
are cold, but few are frosen ! ” responds a wonderful speci- 
men of boyhood ; and the teacher sighs to herself that the 
lad is not perhaps hopelessly wrong. It is Mrs. Wiggs who 
prays to God that whatever trouble falls to her lot, may 
she never become sour. Her favourite form of philosophy 
is to liken the various flowers in her garden “down south" 
to the many religious denominations. All are good in 
their own way, each well intentioned. but each requires 
individual treatment and attention, and this particular 
care alone will bring out all that is good in the species. 

The difficult role of Mrs. Wiggs is taken by Mrs. Madge 
Carr Cook. I met her one evening iws the curtain fell upon 
the gay and ludicrous, almost pathetic festivities upon the 
occasion of Miss Hnzv 'a wedding. I found in Mrs. Cook 
so much akin to the temperament of Mrs. Wiggs that I fell 
to wondering how* much was playacting and how much was 
just herself? The explanation, probably, lies in the fact 
that die has played the |wirt in America for a long time 
prior to visiting us. Mrs. Cook u* an Englishwoman, aa 
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proud to acknowledge it as I to learn it. Her slight, 
elegant accent is the penalty, or reward, of her long 
American sojourn. She is, moreover, the proud mother of 
Mi>« Eleanor Robson, who a vonr or two back brought us 
so inspired and beautiful a piece of acting artistry a* 
“Merely Mary Ann.” 

I ask as to the types of character in the play — types so 
quaint that they provoke a roar of laughter as each 
appears. Of course, they were exaggerations, hosed on 
actual humanity, but caricatured for stage effect? 

“Not at all, I assure you,” said Mrs. Cook, decisively. 
“They are real people. At any time in those humble parts 
termed the ‘cabbage patches’ you may find their counter- 
parts. Why, we all went to explore — to obtain local 
colour, ns it were — and the first person I noticed was Miss 


conventions, humorous and pathetic, but for sheer origi- 
nality give me human nature itself. The study of it is an 
everlnsting, limitless* interest.” 

I then asked Mrs. Cook for her views as to “the profes- 
sion” as a means of livelihood for girls. The question evi- 
dently interested her, ami, after a pause, she said: 

“In the first place, I have nothing at all against the 
profession. It has been very good to my daughter and 
myself.” She seemed to be oblivious to the fact that so 
rare a dual talent could scarce be accorded aught but good- 
ness. “But if a girl has sufficient money to stay at home, 
let her stay there. If she can marry as her love directs, 
lot her marry. Home life is the right and happier one for 
a girl, for brilliant ns it may possibly be financially and 
artistically, a stage career is not often compatible with 



Mrs. Wlgg*. “There's Mother couple of them pies.'* 


Hazy — melancholy, pale, thin, and upright leaning 
gravely on a gate. The same Miss Hazy who marries Stub- 
bins in the play, and causes shrieks of mirth in her shape- 
less black gown, with window curtains for veil, and incon- 
gruous white satin shoos peeping out.” 

“And Stubbins?” I asked. 

“A porfeet typo! Heat’y, cuiulicrsomc, good-hearted in 
a sense, and full of humour. It is perfectly natural for 
him to turn up for the evening without suitable clothes 
and borrow thorn. Partly moan and partly thoughtless!” 

I was beginning to appreciate tho mimical powers of tho 
company, for the types are magnificently realized. 

“Do you know,” resumed Mrs. Cook, “I often think we 
do not keep our eyes open sufficiently. I have seen some 
specimens of humanity both in America and hero on bril- 
liant Broadway as well as on the modest 'patches’ — so 
startling that it would bo folly to stage them. Folk 
would scoff, real types as they were, and vow them impos- 
sibly exaggerated, hopelessly caricatured. The theatre has 


domestic happiness. It is only too apt to mar the joy of 
wife and mother. There is one saving clause, however. 
If a woman's whole heart and soul aro in her profession, 
and if the art of the theatre is all in all to her — if the 
passion for it is lasting and overpowers all domestic inclina- 
tion, then— then only, I believe, is happiness possible. I 
do not, of course, say that wives and mothers of the stage 
world are not happy, but they are barred from the quiet, 
serene joy of tho homo and fireside; and in a souse theirs is 
a double life, and unity of purpose, bo it in playhouse or 
home, is needful, I think, for unalloyed content.” 

A face peejKxi in at tho door of tho dressing-room, and 
a voire called : 

“Curtains up. Mrs. Cook!” 

I noted, on leaving, one of many telegrams adorning 
the walls of the little room: "Good luck, mother, dear 
love,” and a clever daughter’s wish for a mother whose 
work has something in it akin to genius lias been amply 
realized. Pikrrot at tuk Plat. 
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MORE TRUTH THAN POETRY. 

11m. Bowen : “THAT IB A BEAUTIPtJL SAY1NO, 4 TUB WAVB-EI*BKD BEACH.' '* Mr. Bowen ; ” LoOEB TO ME 
AS IP IT SHOULD BE CALLED ' THE OIRL-EIBSED BEACH.'” 



WITHOUT PREJUDICE. 
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PASTIMES AND PLAY. 




Tho Olympia Motor Kxhibition. to be held in November, 
will indubitably be the greatest display of self-propelled 
pleasure vehicles ever held ill this country— or any other, lor 
that matter. The automobile authorities of France are 
jealous of the British industry, and they have arranged to 
hold their own salon at the same time as ours. This action 
will be without effect, as the demand for floor space has been 
extraordinarily keen, and fabulous sums have been offered 
for increased room without success. It becomes yearly 
more difficult to provide fresh novelties in the automobile 
industry, as the motor-car appears to have reached that 
stage when quick progression is not possible. Mechanical 
excellence and a gradual declension in prices are all the 
motoring public can hope for. For the man of moderate 
means well-appointed and reliable cars can now he pur- 
chased. as the loading makers are not slow to observe there 
is a big demand for a low-priced car for the middle-class 
man. 

The Motor Union and the Automobile Association are at 
loggerheads, and much feeling has been introduced on both 
sides. The latter body complain that tho Motor Union 
agreed upon a conference as to the appointment of scouts, 
so that the two bodies might not clash. While the con- 
ference was still in being tho Motor Union are alleged to 
have copied the ideas and the organization of motorists 
designed to combat the police persecution. It is a sincere 
pity that two such powerful bodies, working in the interests 
of motorists, should have a serious difference of opinion. 
The Automobile Association assert that the conduct of the 
Motor Union is unfriendly and unsportsmanlike. 


It is curious that the Association footballer, be he 
amateur or professional, rarely shines in the golfing world. 
Many Rugby players have shone in the royal and ancient 
pastime, but few first-class Association exponent*. Many 
doubtless play golf, but fern- come to the front. Alan Hell, 
a professional footballer, is perhaps one of the best. He 
hails from the Carnoustie district, which is a hotbed of 
Scotch golf. The writer has had many an enjoyable holiday 


on these famous sporting links, which attract players from 
all pirts of the country. The small Forfarshire village is 



MR. A. O. JONES, [Pkof by ffurti*#. 
Captain of tbs M.C.C. Team to visit Australia. 

full of golf, and every wee boy or girl seems to fondle u 
club of some kind. English golfers desirous of a week's 



THE FAM0U5 CORINTHIANS. WHO HAVE JOINED THE NEW AMATEUR FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION. 

tj'a.iu bj UaifleMt, Lid. 
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golfing holiday will find Carnoustie, which is at the mouth 
of the Tay, a little paradise for the exploitation of their 
favourite game. 

After the storm comes the calm. The Amateur Foothall 
Association is now settling down, determined that there be 
no looking bat k, for all boats have been burned behind thorn. 
The breach between themselves and the Football Associa- 
tion lias perceptibly widened, for much temper and heat 
have been introduced into the battle. The new body has 
captured some 200 clubs, with perhnps more to follow, while 
frosli county association* have been formed. Tlie position 
of the f<imou.s Corinthian organization is un embarrassing 
on©. To all intents and purpose© their decision to separate 
has ostracized them from the world of football. No more 
can they meet the professional club, no more will any of 
their members be selected to play for England. To one and 


The visit of the New Zealand Rugby team to England 
to play Northern Union cluha luw naturally perturbed the 
minds of those in power at tho Rugby Union. The tour is 
considered unwise and calculated to create friction. It is 
said the New Zealand Union hAs not sanctioned the visit, 
and the colonials who take part will not bo permitted to 
play further football under the N.Z.U. jurisdiction. In a 
word, tho men have by their action placed themselves out- 
side the pale of authority. The Northern Union rejoice at 
the prospect of the tour, because it is certain to mean 
enhanced attendances, and may help many clubs out of 
bankruptcy. It is said that the majority of tho ooloniuU 
will not return, but will join the Northern Union clubs 
either as players or coaches. ’Tis true ’tis pity, and pity 'tis 
'tis true. With tho Northern Union securing a foothold in 
South Wales, it i» more than likely that the professional 
Rugby game may spread like wildfire, even if Newport and 
Cardiff strenuously resist, and die fighting in the last ditch. 



CKOMfck (JOLF LINKS. SHOWING THE CLUB HOUSE, FIRST TEE* AND HOME GREEN. 

I Photo by " rsywal.** 


all future internationals will lie barred. Another difficulty 
has arisen. For many years Queen's Park ami Corinthians 
have met on New Years Duy in Glasgow', and Income one 
of tho great football games of the Scotch season. 

Already tho English governing body has requested the 
Scottish rulers of the sport to homologate their action of 
taboo. But the latter hesitate, and aver that it is purely 
a domestic squabble, which is no concern of theirs. Should 
this opinion be ratified by the Scottish Council, then will 
English foothnll authority receive a severe blow, and 
strengthen tho hands of the Amateur Association. Each 
national Association binds itself to uphold tho other's de- 
cisions, and if Scotland declines to interfere, another big 
storm will rage, and one dreads to think of the ultimate 
result. Queen's Park have tremendous influence in Scot- 
land, and they will fight hard in order to retain the big New 
dear's Day match, which is always regarded a* an inter- 
national trial of amateur football skill of the two countries. 


Any measure of success would mean the salvation of 
Northern Unionism, and a corresponding decline in Welsh 
Rugby amateurism. This must be obvious to all serious 
thinkers. 

In spite of tlie early difficulty of the M.C.C. to select a 
thoroughly representative cricket combination to visit Aus- 
tralia, tho men chosen to go are all .skilful player*, and 
capable of upholding the prestige of English cricket. Mr. 
P. F. Warner’s side, which recovered the “ashes/’ was 
severely criticized while on the voyage out to the Land of 
the Golden Fleece, yet the pessimistic critics were speedily 
silenced when Mr. Warner’s men made so brilliant a show. 
In all s|M>rts and pastimes there are '‘stars,’ 1 but, then, tho 
lesser -known player frequently succeeds when presented 
with his opportunity. Mr. A. O. Jones has some brilliant 
players under his command, and the batsmen are as capable 
of compiling their centuries as Hayward, Tyldesley, or Hirst. 
In tho bow lmg department Mr. Jones is c-sjiecially powerful, 
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having practically the flower of the English attack. The 
Australian public like to .see fresh faceR, ami thia pleasure 
will not be denied them on this occasion. Australia hats 
not materially improved in her bowling strength, and the 
only two recognized bowlers “down under" to-day are 
Cotter and Armstrong. O'Connor, Wright, and Macartney 
have yet to win their spurs in a “test” game. Noble is a 
hack number, and Hopkins has deteriorated. The English 
combination should do well in all de|mrtiuentis. and in Mr. 
A. O. Jones they have a brilliant leader, a stem discipli- 
narian, and one of the greatest “slip” fieldsmen in the 
world. 

The form of the South Africans during their English 
tour has much impreesed the Australians, who have nego- 

W. Flrel*. H. Vtidon. J. Braid. 


Prince Ranji — he will always bo known by this name to 
cricketers — is now living in his own land, ami knows the 
strength of his fellow-countrymen. When will Canada riao 
to the level of South Africa and Australia as a cricket 
nation? 

The love of athleticism among ladies is quite a sign of 
the time*. The day has passed when the girl who indulged 
in field pustimes w as styled a pure “ tomboy or one for- 
getting her sex. Not no many years ago Mrs. Grundy held 
up her hands in pious horror of a lady cycling, yet there is 
no more jKipular pastime for ladies. Tennis and golf claim 
thousands of lady exponent*, and their number is rapidly 
increasing, because the love of fresh air and healthful exer- 
cise is instilled in the mind of the arerage young girl. A 

J. Tsjrlor. C. H. M»jo. A. Bloptoo. 



J. White. A. Herd. A. hirtftlu;. H. term. J. 11. Taylor. 

LEADING PROFESSIONAL GOLFERS. [PAoto h ThuU. 


tiated for an exchange of visit*, thus extending the sphere 
of colonial cricket rivalry. Such tour* are bound to tlo a 
power of good to the game, and the day is perhaps not far 
distant when Australia and South Africa will be competing 
with the motherland in this country for the world's cricket 
championship. Mr. Abe Bailey, who was directly respon- 
sible for the South African*' tour, has already suggested 
triangular “tests*’ between the three countries, and if this 
could he arranged, there would be tremendous interest in 
the old country. The Australians will visit us again in 
1909, after which they may sail for South Africa and tour 
that colony. We have had the West Indians, Americans, 
and Parx-cs touring in England, and we should now welcome 
a visit from a strong Indian combination, especially ns 


more vigorous sport to which ladies are taking is hockey, 
and it would surprise many to know the number of lady 
exponent* this delightful game possesses. Quite an annuul 
feature are the international matches arranged with the 
four countries, the English, Scotch. Irish, and Welsh girls 
vying with one another for supremacy. That hockey should 
be rapidly advancing in popularity throughout the kingdom 
among ladies is at least gratifying new*, inasmuch as it is 
a sport which demands vigour, skill, and endurance. Our 
British girlhood who become hockey players must substan- 
tially benefit in health and strength even at the cost of 
larger feet, and hands, which a well-known anthropologist 
assures us is a fact. Love of athleticism by girls is hound 
to improve the physique of the future womanhood of tho 
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country, and more* man should fwl proud that his sister, 
cousin, or sweetheart is taking to games which arc both 
womanly and health-giving. Even in sport woman is be- 
coming a keen competitor to the male persuasion. 

Hockey is making tremendous strides in public favour, 
and clubs are being formed all over England. The many 
public schools are encouraging the game, and there are pro- 
bably more hockey 14 fresher*" at Oxford and Cambridge 
than of any other |>astime. This is a sign of the times, and 
soon it will be necesary for the 'Varsities to award a full 
“Blue" for hockey. At present only a half “Blue" is 
given, which to the hockey fraternity is a distinct 
grievance. The international and inter-district matches 
command increasing attention from the public, but so 
firmly Is the game governed by the Hockey Association that 
no league or cup competition will be sanctioned, though in 
Ireland a cup tournament has been running for many years. 

Clearly it was a momentous innoration on the part of 
the Eton and Harrow Schools to introduce the game of 
Rugby football last year to the athletic curriculum. The 
Association code has always been the standard winter pas- 
time at these two leading seats of learning, ami the advo- 
cacy of Rugby suggests that the scholastic authorities are 
anxious to (wpularise the handling code amongst the boys. 
Tim illustration depict* the two school* playing Rugby, and 
it is said that the sport is catching on rapidly. For many 
years the Old Etonians’ and Old Harrovians’ teams have 
been a prominent feature in the world of Association foot- 
ball, but within the last decade there have been visible 
*igns of decreasing playing strength, ami often the Old 
Etonians have been quite unable to raise a full eleven! 
Probably the introduction of Rugby football has been the 


handiwork of Mr. C. M. Wells, himself a famous exponent 
in years past. At all event*, the fact that the Eton and 
Harrow Schools are now taking up Rugby clearly show* the 
handw riting on the wall, and other public schools hitherto 



RUdBY FOOTBALL. ETON v. HARROW. 
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wedded to ''Soccer" may also make a change. The recent 
events in the Association world will probably hasten the 
step. It is rather significant, too, that Mr. X. C. Bailey, 
the hero of some twenty international Association games 
for England, should be favouring the Rugby code. 

Ramblkb. 



SUMMER ROMANCE. — The old style courtship and the new. 
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ADVOCATUS ANQELI. 


P HYLLIS, they sav, is faulty, 

Imprimis, she has no heart 
(She who has tcnd'rcst pity 
For a hurt bird's misery). 

No heart ! I’d be well contented 
For ever, for my part, 

If I could he sure she had given 
All that she had to me. 

Phvllis is vain, they tell me — 
Haughty, conceited, and proud 
(There is something here redundant, 
I should say, but let it be) ; 

Why, I’ve seen her stoop to notice 
The humblest one of the crowd 1 
I only wish she were prouder, 

If she were but proud— of me. 

Phyllis they hint, is thoughtless, 

Unheeding the things she should : 

I would they could see her wav’ring 
'Twixt vanilla and strawberry ! 

I have watched her sweet brows knitting, 

While the waiter patiently stood — 

Besides (I've her own word tor it) 

She sometimes thinks of me. 


Phyllis too fond of conquest ? 

Phyllis — my Phyllis — flirt 1 
Nay ; perhaps some artless trifling— 
Some little pleasantry ; 

She can't help the fools who follow. 
And— she wouldn't know how it 
hurt ; 

But I think 'tis a slander, truly — 

She never has flirted with me. 


Some sav she is romantic — 

Foolishly so, indeed ; 

And would marry the veriest beggar. 

If she but loved the clown — 

Though a flagrant fortune-hunter, 

She would see but his heart in 
need — 

Now am I surely silenced ; 

Here the defence falls down. 


For. a king who wooed her. without her 
Were poor as his meanest thrall ; 

And who weds her, though all un- 
dowered — 

What king could lie rich as he ? 

And I, who was one of the beggars, 

No bootless suit recall— 

For come next Sunday morning, 

Phyllis will marry me 1 


n 


THE VIEWS OF 


viola” 




ON MISSIONS AISO MARKIAUE. 
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WISH I could do something," sighed Viola. 
“Golf? Please don't be .stupid and 
horrid. I mean something great — some- 
thing that would make the world better or 
brighten some one's life; something grand 
nnd ennobling!” 

Viola sighed again, tossed her terra- 
cotta novel into the hammock, stretched 
her arms behind her head, ami frowned 
perplexedly at the ocean. 

“That's the worst thing about being a 
woman nowadays. We can't be great! Once it was dif- 
ferent. nnd women stood just as good a chance to do things 
h-s men. Look at — at Zciiobia, und and Cleopatra, nnd — 

oh. lota of them ; but nowadays” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“A man can go to war ami capture warships and blow 
up forts, and not get enough to eat, and bo twenty different 
sorts of a hero; or he can set out for the North Pole in a 
balloon or a whale-ship, with a lot of condensed milk nnd 
(Mitont woollen underwear, und never come back, and have 



other men searching for him! Or he can go to Africa and 
shoot lions, and come home and write books of travel; or 
go to some out-of-the-way island inhabited by savages, and 
get tortured, and come back and lecture before the Geo- 
graphical Society. Or he can climb mountain* and get 
killed, and write about it for a magazine. What ? Well, 
if he shouldn’t get killed, I mean. 

“ But who ever heard of a woman sinking a fort or cap- 
turing a fleet? Or finding the North Pole, or getting tor- 
tured in — in some place or other? Of course, one some- 
time* hears of a woman climbing the Alps, in short skirts 
and a regular fright of a hat ; but I gum< there's generally 
a man near to help her over the rough places. And even 
then they don't become famous. People just smile nnd 
sav, ‘Good for her, by Jove!' or, 'Did you ever? And at 
her age, too!’ And then the woman write# a book about it 
that no one reads, ami lecture* at Mrs. Somebody's after- 
noon tea; nnd that's all there is to it. 

“Make the world better? We-ll, no; T don't suppose 
climbing a mountain would, but we might do things that 
would, such a*— as — oh, I don't know what! That's just it! 
There doesn’t seem to be any place for women nowa<lays ; 
everything's for the men. 

“Marriage? Oh. I expected you'd say that. That's 
what a man always says. ‘Get married ami look after your 
home!’ I’d like to know how you’d like having nothing to 
look forward to save marrying ami keeping house all the 
reet of your days? And haggling with the butcher, and 
scolding the servant*, and being scolded yourself when the 
soup isn't hot or the salad dressing isn't just right. And 
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having to stay at homo all day What! Well, nearly 

all day ; and only going out in the evening when your hus- 
baud was condescending enough to tuke you to a theatre or 
to some one e Iso's house. It makes mo wild to think how 
we women are — are circumscribed ! 

“ Mamma P Of course, mamma is happy. She — she 

doesn't know any better. She thinks that all ahe was made 
for was to look after papa’s house and manage us children. 
Mamma is fearfully old-fashioned. I don't believe she ever 
felt a yearning in nil her life. Only think of it I Not the 
tiniest little yearn! 

“ Contented and happy P Of course, she is. So is a dis- 
tant Cantabrian, whatever a distant Cantabrian is. 1 lo- 
calise she doesn’t know any better. Oh, you ought to hear 
Mrs. Brighton Allston talk about woman’s mission in life. 
She would open your eyes. She's perfectly wonderful ; says 
tho grandest thing*.” 

Viola sight'd once more, and felt her masses of hair 
absent-mindedly. Despite the vehemence of her views on 
tho subject of woman’s mission, it may he said in her favour 
that she always, oven in the most enthusiastic moments, 
maintains a strict watch upon the hung of her gown and 
tho position of her hairpin*. Now she tucked one of the 
latter more firmly into its place and smoothed her dress at 
the waist. 

“Yes, ” she continued, in hopeless tones; “mamma, of 
course, is very old-fashioned. Her argument is that women 
of to-day are not fitted to ho heroines; she says they have 
too many nerves to do things that men do ; that they are 
scared at trifles; that they aro not clear-headed and re- 
aourceful and physically courageous! That's such a stupid 
argument. Just as though women are not twice as re- 
sourceful a.s men ; and as for physical courage, why, if we 
have not os much of it as men, it is only because we have 
been kept down and — and bullied until our courage of that 
sort has dwindled away through not being used. But just- 
let the occasion arise, and — and” 

Viola's eyes took on a glassy and terrified stare, and she 
arose* in the manner of one in a trance and pushed hack her 
chair until it was stopped by the trunk of a tree. 

Then she screeched and pointed wildly at a small black 
object which was following her progress across the hard, dry 
ground. When the crisis hod pasted and the alarming 
cricket had been dropped into a convenient crack in the 
ground. Viola reseated herself with great dignity and again 
arranged her hair. 

“I — I thought it was a spider, you know,” she explained, 
rather breathlessly. “What-at? Courage has nothing to 
do with it, sir! The idea! And it luis no hearing at all, 
not the slightest, on my argument.” 

Viola looked very indignant and pained. 

44 1 was not afraid! Fear had nothing to do with it ! T 
just loathe sniders, and you know it! But as for being 
afraid of one” 

Words failed her, and she fell to arranging her skirts, 
keeping the while a cautious eye on the ground. When the 
task was completed she looked up again with blazing cheeks. 

44 But it’s just like a mean, spiteful man to fav so!” 

» I - 

FAT GIRLS. 

There is a class of ladies whose constant occupation in 
life is trying to reduce their flesh by every method, secret 
or otherwise, known to human invention. And if one 
wishes to learn how far human pcom can reach, and just 
how much wrath a single feminine eye can hold, he has hut 
to allude, in the presence of one of those ladies, to the fact- 
that she is gaining in weight. 

,v hy is avoirdupois considered so reprehensible, and why 
should a young lady of otherwise charming disposition ami 
refined temperament Ik* looked upon with so much sympathy 
if she tip the scale at more than the average for her weight ? 

Tl» ere are. of course, certain advantages in thin girls 
which must lx* overlooked. For one thing, a thin girl ran 
be easily lifted up and placed on one's lap and held thus for 
hours without pensonul inconvenience, when n fnt girl 


would be simply unendurable to any one but a professional 
strong man. But, admitting this, every other point is 
against her. Thin girls are notorious eaters. Not only do 
they absorb enormous quantities of expensive food, but one 
feels a personal responsibility about seeing that they aro 
well fed. The anxiety expended over a thin girl for fear 
sho will get too thin U a great strain on any lover. The fat 
girl, on the other hand, never arouses the slightest thought 
of uneasiness. She eats sparingly, and indeed one has the 
comfortable feeling tliAt if cast away with her on a desert 
island, she could subsist upon herself for an indefinite time, 
or, at any rate, until relief came. In oontrast, imagine 
the predicament of any man cost aw ay on a desert island 
with a thin girl. She would be constantly calling for food, 
even when there was none obtainable, thus turning a tete- 
a-tete with every other possibility of enjoyment into a con- 
stant irritation. 

Thin girls are almost sure to be anxious about- them- 
selves. They have been brought up to be afraid of sitting 
in a draught, and as their nervous system! are not so 
thoroughly covered, they aro always more irritable. A thin 
girl who has a good disposition has acquired it only by main 
force; one never knows when it is going back on her — it 
requires a constant, effort to keep it up. 

On the other hund, did any one ever see a genuine fat 
girl with a peevish disposition? There is, indeed, no better 
bulwark against melancholy. 

Unless he has actually tried it. nobody knows the real 
comfort, the solid sense of security, the quiet tranquillity 
of joy that cornea by loving a fat girl. In the first place, 
one has the delight of knowing that he is getting good 
measure — that, if anything, he bus more than his share; 
then, again, the very fact that you have had the good sen so 
and the fine discrimination to select her in preference to any 
girl who is thin gives you an added feeling of cnmrad<*hip. 
And, as you nestle beside her and make a manly effort to 
put your arms around her waist, you realixe for tho first 
time just how much you have to Ik* thankful for. 



THE CRUSH ON THE BRIDGE. 
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STO^YETTES 


HAND AND HEART. 


to"- 


|MOGENE : ■' Do you know I am studying 
palmistry P ” 

Mortimer- 44 No. ” 

Imogen* , 1 Let roc take your hand.” 
Mortimer “ With the deepest joy.” 
Imogens: “Oh, it’* purely profes- 
sional. Let me see. Well M — /with a 
bantering un pulse)— “ the life-line isn’t 
very long. I’m afraid, really, you 
won’t live to be forty.” 

‘Dear mo!” 

I'm aorry. Th© heart-lino isn’t good, either, 
-really, according to this, you haven't much heart.” 
Mortimer (.insinuatingly): “I did have, till I lust it 



Imogexe : “Bond your thumb, please. How queer? But 
I can’t be mistaken. You lack will-power and energy dread- 
fully.” 

MoiiTiJkir.it : “Come, now” 

Imogexe; “Cloeoyour fingers. I hate to tell you, but it 
doesn't look as though you had any generosity or largeness 
of soul. Let me see the base of your thumb. How sur- 
prising ! You are almost devoid of artistic perceptions ; 

you are hard and narrow, cold and" 

Mortimer : “ I say”- 

Imogen* : “ It’s dreadful, but it’a all here in your hand. 
Y’ou hare no high ideals whatever; your aims are low. You 
are treacherous and— yes, malicious and hot-tempered and 

tyrannical and” 

Mortimer: “You impudent little” 

Imogens (demurely): “I would not believe it, but- Keu- 
ker’s system is infallible.” 

Mortimer (with a sudden inspiration) : “Kenkor! Why, 
ho'i. obsolete; he's superseded. There's a later and better 
authority that I’ve been studying. Splendid system) Give 
me your hand. Not the palm, you know, but the back. ” 
Imogen*: “The idea!” 

Mortimer: “It’s the now method. Let’s see. Ah, you 

are gentle, gracious, sweet-tempered and” 

Imogens : “ What nonsense! ” 

Mortimer: “It’s here in your bond. And sympathetic 
and noble-minded and tender-hearted and talented and 

brilliant and profound” 

Imogens : “Do atop!” 

Mortimer : “And beautiful - beautiful as an angel! And 
intensely fascinating. I see many other equally clianuing 
qualities, blit I will paw* on to your future life, which I see 
written here in glaring lines.” 

Imogens : “ How absurd! As though you could tell ” 

Mortimer : “I can, by tho now method. You will not 
remain long in your present condition. You will be married 

within” 

Imogens : “ Pshaw ! ” 

Mortimer: “Within a short time. You see that email 
freckle on the third knuckle P In that I road clear indica- 
tiona concerning your future husband. Ho is of medium 
height, brown hair, and blue eyes, and a dark mous- 
tache” — 

Imogens (seeking to withdraw her hand) : “Such foolish- 
ness!” 


Mortimer : “ Wait! Ami a small scar on his left cheek. 
He got it playing polo once fell off his pony.” 

Imogens (Noshing) : “ Don't bo such a goose ! ” 
Mortimer-. "He lives at 30a, Brooke-stroet. Labours 


with his parental relative on the Stock Exchange; has on 
uncle who loves him, but lives ou. Mother and sisters are 
in Switzerland. Invited him to go with them, but he told 
them he thought he'd wait and go on his wedding trip. Told 
them ” • 

Imogens (scarlet and incoherent): “Let go” 

Mortimer: “Can’t, I’m using it. These are all facts, 
you know. It's infallible. Hia name begins with M. 
Wears a brown tie at the present moment, and an emerald 
scarf-pin, given him as a present by a certain young 
lady — - 

Imogens ; “ Mortimer Kennedy !” 

Mortimer : “Which ho values above all hia earthly pos- 
sessions because site gave it to him. That’s an exact de- 
scription of your future husband. Oh. I'm interested in 
palmistry. It’s a remarkable science. Let me take your 
other hand, and I’ll tell you when tho wedding” (possesses 
himself of her other hand und her waist as well)- “will take 
place. Why, it’s only a few months ahead! Upon my 
word!” 

Imogens (feebly and tremulously): “Your naughty, 
naughty boy!” 


THE BLUE ROSE. 


A OAR.OKN IDYLL. 


HEN a young man and a girl take to 
gardening together Cupid smiles 
merrily, knowing his tusk half-ac- 
cutupl hilled. When Arthur Lee and 
May Black began the experiment of 
the blue rose he must have laughed 
aloud. 

Arthur adored May and May 
loved him, and Arthur knew it, but 
the shy little woman couldn’t bo 
brought to admit the fact, even to 
herself. But Arthur was the only 
one of all her lovers whom she permitted to aid her in the 
garden, from which fact ho drew a little comfort-. One day, 
when she had expressed a wish for some floral novelty with 
which to win possible renown at the local flower show, to 
be due in « few months, a bright idea struck him. 

"May,” he pleaded, softly, “if I produce For you some- 
thing alwolutely novel — a blue row, say — will you say 4 Yes ’ 
to the question I’ve asked you so often?” 

May regarded him steadily for a moment, then she 
dimpled und smiled in must alluring manner. 

44 Yes — if you really produce a blue rose,” she said. 

An anxious — not to say strenuous - time followed for 
Arthur, who found his task by no means easy. Again and 
again he began to hope that success would crown hia effort*; 
again and again the desired tint failed to materialise. He 
had small good of the summer, though May allowed him 
more and more time with her in the garden. Every time 
he thought of the coming flower .show he felt his heart 
.sinking. At last came the week before the show’s opening. 

And only one of his numerous floral experiment* offered 
him the slightest hope. 

For the next seven days he watched tlmt one flower as a 
mother watches a sick child or n new bride her husband. 

May watched it almost aa much and anxiously, though she 
didn't let Arthur suspect it. The day before the show’s 
opening the flower opened also. But, «1as! it was not a 
clear blue. It vis only a bluish shade of white. 
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Had Arthur been a woman a fit of tears would liar© 
marked this discovery, which h© made alone and in the early 
morning — never dreaming that from her curtained window 
May looked on and felt almost as disappointed as he when 
hia gestures and bearing told her the truth about the 
flower. As it was, he sat down upon the garden seat near, 
and despairingly waited for May to com© into the garden. 
She always worked there for an hour before breakfast, and 
part of Arthurs unwonted nervousness was due to hia de- 
voted practice of working there with her. H© sat up Into 
every evening — with May when she would permit him, 
making up lost work when she would not. And for him 
was no ©ool and comfortable afternoon nap to repair the 
ravages of lost sleep. 

“I may as well wait and let her know at once,” ho now 
decided, yielding to utter depression. “I did so ho|>© I 
could hold her to her promise. Now. the little mischief, 
she’s safe to begin the waiting business all over again ! ” 

But when May stole to his side h© was struck by an un- 
wonted gentleness in her manner. She sympathised with 
hia disappointment so sweetly that despair grew upon him, 
thinking of all he bad so narrowly mi-saed. At last, feeling 
that he could bear no more or longer, he roe© to go. 

May accompanied him as far us the secluded arbour in 
the corner, and there she halted, looking up at him sweetly, 
while he ajza ; n fretted at fate. 

“If only that blessed thing had been blue!” he mourned, 
his eager eyes upon her. 

“ I wouldn’t worry about it — dear." she whispered. “ Its 
- its aoft delicate tint and th© associations it recalls 
commend it to m© as nothing else ever could. ” 


HOW HECTOR HELPED FATE. 

(EY were talking of fate, and Simpson, 
whose life somehow had missed fire, grew 
bitter. 

“ Fat© dist inctly is unkind to humans,” 
he declared. ‘‘For all the lower parts of 
creation are innumerable summon*, life 
opportunities, possibilities for happiness; 
for us poor men and women only one hap- 
piness chance, as a rule. Let us make a 
mistake, throw away that one chance in 
our ignorant blindness, and it's on© more caw- ‘the 
fool pay's.’” 

Th©r© wus a brief silence, then Hector Greene, who liked 
Simpson, closed a keen, silent scrutiny of the latter's 
averted face by beginning his soft, slow drawl : 

“Oh, I don’t know about th© solitary chance,” h© said. 
“Sometimes, often, I think, fate gives us a second try. I 
hoard of such an incident only this morning. A girl — wo’ 11 
call her by her first name, Helen” -with another stolen 
look at Simpson- “loved a man in her early girlhood, and 
lie loved her. Suddenly something happened, nobody knows 
just what, though my informant thinks the man was to 
blame. They wer© estranged, parted. The girl married to 
pleas© h©r father — married wealth, position, luxury, tor- 
ture. For ten years her life seemed practically ended, but 
eight months ago the wretched husband died, and th© girl, 
who apparently had missed her one chance of joy, is fro© 
again, at twenty-eight, for another.” 

Simpson rose and left th© room. 

“Helen Benson. I meant, of course,” Hector told hia 
chum, Harris. “Simpson, knowing nothing of her later 
story, was planning to go abroad, just ns she’s come hack to 
town. So I helped fate a little by letting him know th© 
facts ! ” 



WHILE- YOU- WAIT STORY. 

TESTS FOR INTOXICATION. 


N an out-of-the-way part of th© world, the 
name of which I am not paid to mention, 
th© authorities hare strange methods of 
finding out whether a man is intoxicated— 
so, at least, runs th© travellers tale. 

William Lushington, an excessively 
sober man, was staying a few days in one 
of these out-of-the-way parts, when, on 
walking along the street, he stumbled over a gingerbeer 
bottle, which some orderly citizen had thrown away after 
getting at its inner meaning. 

As he recovered himself with an effort, a policeman 
marched up and took him by th© arm. 

“Come along with me,” he said. 

“ What for ? ” 

“You needn’t ask what for. Pull yourself together and 
come quietly. ” 

Being of a patient disposition, Mr. Lushington accom- 
panied him in silence to th© police station. There, after 
some formal ties, the officer charged him with being intoxi- 
cated. Then the officer in charge proceeded to put him to 
th© tost. 

“Repeat these words after me,” he said. “The sea 
cease th and it sufficetli tis. " 

“The sea ceatbess and it suffice* h us," aaid Mr. Lush- 
ingtoii. 

“H’m! Say ‘Give Grimes Jim’s gilt gig whip.’” 

“Give Grimes Grim's jilt gig whip.” 

“H’m! Try again. ‘A cup of coffee in a copper coffee- 
pot.’” 

“Ridiculous!” replied Mr. Lushingtoii. “You con 
hardly say it yourself.” 

“Yes, I can;” and the officer rattled it off correctly. 
“Now, say it, please.” 

“A cup of coffee in a copper cojr— coffee cot.” 

“Ah. I thought so. But our instructions are to satisfy 
ourselves of the truth of the charge. Say ‘Gaze on the gay 
grev brigade. ” 

“Gaze on th© gay grey brigrade ©r, I should say, graze 
on the — er. what I mean is, gaze on the graze, gay” 

“That will do. I don't think it is necessary to put the 
final test.” 

“What is the final test?” 

‘“Smith's spirit flask split Philip’s sixth sister’s fifth 
squirrel’s skull.’ But it is hopeless your attempting to say 
it in your present disgusting condition. Your case will 
come up to-morrow morning. Remove him to th© cells, 
officer. ” 



NATURE 5T0RY. 



This is the true story of the lion and the man who took 
th© thorn out of its foot. 

Tl»e man w as one of four rivals for th© hand of a certain 
lady. 

The lion, penetrated with gratitude, ate th© other three 
men. 

Its benefactor married the lady. 

Showing that a lion doesn't know much, after all. 


Storiette* " Competition. 


GONE. 


Nell : ” Yes, she said her husband married her for her 
beauty. What do you think of that?” 

Belle “Well, I think her husband must feel like a 
widower now.” 


A Prize of One Guinea will be given every month for the 
best “Storyette," from 400 to 600 words, in the light comedy 
vein, contributed by our readers. The Story must be entirely 
original, and must never have been published before. Other 
Prizes consisting of “ Gibson " Proofs will be given to all 
those whose “ StoryetUrs ’ are used in "Pictorial Comedy.” 
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YOU 


AN IMPOSSIBLE SCENE. 

The Man ; “But. madam, I”—— Miee floeue Hey 
duille i “Not a word, hi*. Leave! You ahk the use or 

MT SAME FOR A BOAP TESTIMONIAL, KNOWING FULL WELL 
THAT YOU WILL FLAUNT IT HRAZRNLY ON EVERY ' RUB, 

TKAMCAR, AND HOARDING, TO 8AY NO J 111 NO u» TUB 1‘AI'Ula AND THEATRE 
PROPOSE MUCH A THING l" 


FROURAMMKAI Ho« ItAHB 



♦•OH, HOW PERFECTLY LOVELY V 

IT IE CUSTOMARY TOR TUB BRIDE TO DISPLAY HEX SUPTOEE THE BEIDEOROOM WAR EXPECTED TO 8IIOW HIS. 

TROUSSEAU TO HER » HIE NTS. 
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A Disagreeable Duct 

Belinda and I wore both just as cross as we could bo, 
though, of course, neither of us would have os-nod to the 
fact. There was no excuse for us. We were ill-tempered 
about nothing in particular. If eithor of us had possessed 
a real grievance wo might have borne it nobly — I only say 
we might — but certainly we could not have been more 
odious and unpleasant than we wore making ourselves over 
nothing. 

Belinda hod opened operations by abusing the neigh- 
bourhood in which my flat win situated. I hod amiably 
retorted that she need not 9oil her skirts or her reputation 
by contact with either my home or myself. 

“The porter, even, has no more manners than an 
elephant, ” my cousin continued. 

“Poor wretch!” I murmured. “Pity him for his igno- 
rance, but don't utterly condemn him. Perhaps it wasn't 
altogether his fault that he did not recognise the aristo- 
cracy when you arrived on his doorstep. ” 

“I do pity him." sniffed Belinda. “How should he be 
able to recognise the aristocracy in such a district ? Why, 
I’ve never once met a decent-looking person for miles round 
here. I’d be ashamed to live in such a hole. ” 

“ When you are asked to live in it will lx* quite time 
enough for you to refuse,” f replied. “For myself. I cannot 
see that your prctsenco would add materially to the tone of 
the neighbourhood. Also I cannot ohservo anything more 
distinguished-looking in your appearance than my own.” 



THE WEDDING BELL. 


“None so blind ns those who won’t see,” scoffed Belinda. 
“ When you look in the glass I wonder what you think is 
reflected there?" 

Really, Belinda was growing unbearable. Her conceit 
was appalling. I had never set myself up as being a 
beauty or anything nearly approaching it, but surely one 
can hav© a respectable and confidence-inspiring appearance 
without an abundance of good looks, and to hear my cousin 
it sounded as if no perron of any self-esteem would be 
found dead within yards of my vicinity. 

“Why,” I asked, acidly, “do you associate with me at 
all? You find fault with my ap|>earance and my habita- 
tion. Well, all I can any is: Cadge tea somewhere else. 
Or any other meal you may bo wanting.” 

Belinda's face reddened and her eyes flashed. Her 
mouth opened, but I rushed in with more remarks before 
she had framed the words of wrath with which to crush me 
utterly and entirely. 

“Livo in a tumble-down house in a gloomy square, on 
the merest skirts of a fashionable quarter, if you like,” I 
continued, “and spend all vour income endeavouring to 
ape vour betters” — Belinda's face grew purple — “but let 
other people please themselves. And if it is a mark of a 
distinguished perron to be most polite and courteous to 
those a shade higher up in the social scale and disgustingly 
rude and hateful” 

“I never” began my cousin. 

** Disgustingly rude and hateful to others who may not 
put everything they possess upon their backs, or do not 
expire if they receive a letter without the magic postmark, 
W. upon it,” I went on, “then I prefer to mix in my own 
vulgar district and with my own plebeian friends.” 

“ I don’t know- how you dare make such remarks to me,” 
broke in Belinda. “I had no idea that you had so much 
of the fishwife in your composition. I haven't the least 
wonder now as to the choi<o of your abiding-place or your 
associates. They are both admirably adapted to your 
ca |>abilities. I am only sorry that u blood-tic should con- 
nect us.” 

By thift time I was wanting to laugh at the idiocy of 
the situation, but my cousin was evidently wounded in a 
•ore spot, and her attitude was that of outraged pride and 
the greatest indignation. Belinda does not always laugh 
when I expect it. 

44 Pray, do not allow our slight relationship to trouble 
you.” I remarked. ‘‘If you desire that I slum Id not recog- 
nize you if I happen to meet you anywhere, you have only 
to mention the tact. I really do not know that the loss on 
my side would 1 m> great.” 

This was nasty of me. but even the worm must turn 
sometimes, and 1 generally played the worm to Belinda. 
Beside*, she need not have said such things about my 
dwelling-place, although even that, looked at in the proper 
spirit, was funny, for, after all. who was my cousin that 
she should come and lay down the law? 

Belinda was putting on her gloves with deliberation. 
As she fastened the last button there wo* the clatter of 
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teacups in the hail. I brightened up and sat square in my 
chair. 

“Ah I” I sighed. “Here comes the tea! We’ll soon 
forget our little differences over it. Don't get up, Belinda. 
Sit still. You’re not in the way.” 

But Belinda waa sailing towards tho door. From that 
point she turned and regarded me with contempt. 

“Never shall it bo said that 1 ‘cadged’ tea from you,” 
ahe remarked, with a withering emphasis on the “you.” 
" If I find that I require refreshment when once I am away 
from this obnoxious district. I will buy it for myself at the 
nearest tea-shop.” 

Tho poor girl meant to make a dignified retreat, but. 
alas! the feather in her hat caught in a vae© of flowers 
placed on a shelf rather high up, with the result that she 
left the flat and my unworthy self with a stream of water 
trickling down her neck and back and to the sounds of my 
unholy merriment. I know I ought not to have laughed, 
but I could not help it. And I am appalled to think of the 
amount of hurable-pie I shall have to consume before my 
young cousin is appeased. But. there, never mind. “Suffi- 
cient unto the day is tho evil thereof.” Thcro is usually a 
silver lining to every cloud. 

* * * 

Our Universal Tantrums. 

What funny kinks there must be in our natures to make 
us so suddenly and stupidly cross with those persons we 
like best in all the world, and for absolutely nothing what- 
ever. An ordinary outsider would not put up for one 
moment with our tantrums, so we are compelled to work 
off our ill-humours on unfortunates who are unable to hit 
back, or on some luckless relative who is not at liberty to 
break the “blood-tie,” a-s Belinda grandly expraased it, 
which binds us. It reminds me of the agreeable man of my 
acquaintance, who, unusually (?) enough, stormed at hia 
wife w hen anything went wrong either relating to her de- 
partment or his own. One day, after hurling fierce invec- 
tives at his unhappy portner because of some trifling mis- 


take on the part of the cook, a friend, who hod been an 
unwilling observer of the storm, asked why the cook heraelf 
was not commanded to appear and take tho tirade. “ Be- 
cause, ” answered the bully, “tho cook would give mo 
notice, and my wife can’t. ” 

» » » 

Love. 

Lovo, they say, is blind; love also, they say, is kind. 
Blind it may be, but I think there is considerable doubt 
about the kindness. Very likely the bully with the aub- 
joctivo wife loves her in hia way, but his greatest friend 
could not admit that his love was either blind or kind. 
Love is a commodity hard to understand, hard to believe 
in. It plays so many tricks with those in its clutches. So 
many horribly unkind things are penetrated under its 
cloak. I waa interested some time ago in a disc uanon as to 
whether love caused a woman to become prideful or humble. 
Tho men inclined to the belief that, if a woman was capable 
of loving at all, it had a puffing-up effect. Most of our sex 
set upon and rent the maligners, but, after the uproar waa 
over, a quiet-voiced little woman in a corner, who had been 
entirely overlooked, electrified the company by suddenly 
voicing her opinion. She aoid that the woman who truly 
loved was humble. That, however pridoful she might 
appear on the surfaoo, underneath, where the object of her 
affections was concerned, ahe was humbleness personified. 
To herself her attractiveness became almost ugliness. An 
anxious scanning of her mirror could find no charms suffi- 
cient for the satisfying of tho loved one. Even an as- 
surance of love returned did not wholly satisfy. Real, 
genuine lovo, asseverated the quiet-voiced little woman, 
was humble, and in no way oould it become puffod up with 
pride. She subsided again into her corner, and a sudden 
quiet fell on the assembly. I notioed that many looks were 
directed at the soft- voiced authority on love. She had 
spoken as one who knows ond who had been happy in being 
humble, mid no doubt the question was arising in several 
minds. “Is she right?” 



PROBLEM. 

Ir TIIK CANOE CAPSIZED, WHICH WOl’LD HI OATS 
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CONSTANT DOUBT. 

"She has a fine hind, ha*n t bhi-*** “Remarkable. Os* or thob* minds that when you aks with he* 
you can’t decide which maim you the more happy, to listen to her or to realise that YOU ARl not 

MARRIED TO HER.” 
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The Rejuvenation of Joseph SeheneR. 

AS TRUTHFULLY RELATED BY HIMSELF. 


By MRS. F. M. KINQSLEY. 




5 


o 


than 
into j 
toe. 


NE cold, vret day last April, having 
just concluded an unsatisfactory 
armistice with my old enemy, rheu- 
matic gout, I was languidly looking 
over a list of health reaorta. I had in 
mind the poaitivo injunction of my physi- 
cian, who urged the necessity of a change 

of air and scene as the best ally of the array 

of pill-boxes and medicine bottlea which 
crowded my chimney-piece. 

I had tried all the usual resorts of the gouty 
with more money thun brains, receiving there- 
from neither benefit nor pleasure. I said this to 
myself with a scowl and groan, as a sharper twinge 
common traversed my swollen limb and diffused itself 
i million of red-hot pin-pricks in the joint of my great 


I rang the bell sharply, and Jones, my confidential ser- 
vant, entered. 

44 You've forgotten ray drops again, stupid,” I snarled. 
“I was to have taken them at ten-thirty -five, and it’* now 
ten-thirty-seven past. Confound yotl I” 

This last as a second, followed by a third and fourth 
maddening throb played like forked lightning along my tor- 
tured nerves. 

I irritably crumpled the paper I had been reading, and 
was on the point of tossing it into tho glowing grate before 
me, when my eye caught a word or two which arrested my 
hand ; 

" Dr. Ignatius Hemiup can positively turn hack the 
hands on the dial of the century for you!” I read. ‘ Old 
folks made young! All diseases of age, including rheu- 
matism, gout, paralysis, wrinkles, dimness of vision, Ac., 
Ac,, completely eradicated from the system within sixty 
days! No medicines ! No operations ! A safe and delight- 
ful method of cure. Spend two months with Dr. Uemiup, 
in hi* charming home among the heathery hills, and go 
away thirty years younger than when you came! Send for 
fine illustrated circular with over seven hundred bona-fide 
testimonials. ” 

I called myself a senile old fool, but I sent for a circular 
to tho address appended to the advertisement by tho next 
poet. 

A night or two later, as I lay wearily watching the red 
glow of the wakeful fire as it sported with the pale glimmer 
of the night lamp over the familiar Lares and Penates of 
my bachelor bedroom, my mind again reverted to the glow- 
ing phraseology of Dr. Hemiup's advertisement. Again I 
called myself a senile old fool. Hemiup was undoubtedly 
an infernal quack. 

Then my great toe playfully demanded my undivided 
attention. I rang for Jones. He came in yawning and 
rubbing his eyea. The rascal is so confoundedly healthy, it 
irritates me to look at him. 

“Jones,” I said, sharply, “pack up and order a cab for 
the seven-o'clock train in the morning. Bring me my coffee 
at. six precisely. ” 

“But, sir, where” — — 

“Do os you’rs told,” I growled, closing my eves with a 
definite snap. In point of fact I had suddenly and without 
reason made up my mind to go to Dr. Hemiup's establish- 


ment at once; but I I uni no notion of taking Jones or any 
one else into my confidence. To b© laughed at even behind 
my buck is a thing I can't and won't endure. I despise any 
sort of joking; I abhor funny papers, and I have cut my 
oldest nephew out of my will because the fellow made an 
asinine pun about my lame foot, and expected me to grin 
at it. He'll laugh tho other side of his mouth later on. 

When we reached the little railway station, at the other 
side of England, after a long, weary train ride, late that 
evening, between exhaustion and pain I was in a pitiable 
condition. I think if I could have killed Jones in some 
lingering way it would have relieved me. The fellow exas- 
perated me beyond measure by his coolness. 

There were two persons in the ivaiting-rooin when I 
hobbled in oti the arm of June*- — a fat old man and an 
elderly female in a mackintosh and green veil. This in- 
dividual carried a parrot in a large cage, while six parti- 
oolourcd bundles dangled from various angles of her 
anatomy. 

“My dear sir.” she bleated, darting up to me, “can you 
tell me where I can find a conveyance which will take me 
to Dr. Ignatius Hemiup’s sanatorium P” 

I merely glanced at her, but Jones, who know» well 
enough what I think of females and parrots, answered, with 
his usual infernal slippery smoothnoas: 

44 There will bo a waggonette hero directly, madam.” 

A red-faced man thrust his head in at the door at that 
moment, and called out: 

“Conveyance for Hemiup’s, this way!” 

What I suffered in that vehicle, crowded up os I was 
between the elderly female, with her filthy parrot cage on 
tho one side, and the fat old man, who groaned horribly at 
every jolt, on the other, cannot be put into words. The 
way wound up a steep, rough roud between rows of dark 
trees. I believe it was raining. 

About five minutes after we started a sound of up- 
roarious laughter and wild yelling, which would have done 
credit to a horde of wild Indians, burst out on the road 
ahead of us. 

“Soma mad schoolboys,” grunted tho fat man at my left. 

“Jones, ” I said. loudly, “tell that fellow to take me back 
to the station at once. I’ve no notion of spending even one 
night at a confounded children’s hospital or a lunatic 
asylum.” 

Jones explained to me that there was no hotel in the 
neighbourhood, and that we should he obliged to spent at 
least one night in the sanatorium. 

“A good supi>er, sir, and a night’s rest will put you into 
a better humour, sir,” put. in the driver. 

Impudent rascal, I could have choked him with pleasure. 

There being no way out of it, I resolved to go on, but I 
told Jones on the spot that he need not unpack. To the 
driver I said sharply that he might bo ready to take me to 
catch the first train in tho morning. The fellow actually 
laughed in my face. 

“ Mebbe you'll change yer mind, air, after you’ve ace’d 
the doctor.” ho said. “There's Dr. Hemiup now on the 
steps a- wait in' to see ye.” 

In the half-da rkueKs I saw what appeared to bo a house 
of some size, surrounded by lawns and shrubbery. I parti- 
cularly dislike trees and shrubs. They harbour dampness. 
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"Mr. Peter Small, 1 believe.” said the man pointed out 
as Dr. Uecniup, “and Mias Camilla Noble, and — ah, yea, I 
received your telegram, Mr. Joseph Schenck. I am most 
happy to receive you under my roof.” 

“I answer to the nemo of Schenck," I said, drily, "but 
before you receive me under your roof, I should like to ask 
what sort of an establishment you call this?" 

For at that instent a tall man in spectacles darted out 
of the front door, pursued by a plump old lady with her 
oap awry'. The two were shrieking with laughter, and dis- 
appeared behind the house in a twinkling. 

“There is surely some sort of mistake," I continued, 
raising my voice. "1 am not in need of treatment for in- 
sanity. ” 

I looked sharply into the wide hall as I spoke, where, as 
sure as I live, I saw two respectable-looking, elderly inen 
playing at marbles on their hands and knees. 

I turned resolutely round and called my servant. 

“I will not remain in this place a single hour," 1 said, 
firmly, again addressing the doctor; “nnd 1 shall imme- 
diately report you to the police, sir. Every word of your 
advertisement was a lie — a rascally lie, sir, and you shall 
suffer for it, as sure as my name is Schenck!” 

The woman with the parrot was whimpering dismally by 
this time, and the fat man had begun to splutter like an 
overcharged seltzer bottle. 

Dr. Hemiup smiled, and laid his hand upon my arm. 

"My dear sir,” he said, gently, “yon have not even 
stepped inside the door of my house as yet. Do me the 
favour to precede me. Ah, yea” 

Curiosity, if nothing more, had impelled me to step into 
the hall. The doctor threw open a door to the left. I 
looked in. Hiere was a blazing fire, a small round table 
neatly set with service for one, and an appetising odour of 
roast chicken. 

“ There will not be a penny of charge for supper and a 
night’s lodging,” the doctor was saying. 

I glanced around, and beheld the elderly woman and the 
fat man disappearing down the corridor in charge of a 
white-capped maid. 

"Where is Jones?” I asked, sharply. "I won’t be left 
her© alone — not a minute!" 

Again the doctor touchod me lightly on the shoulder. 

" Your servant is laying out your dressing-gown and 
slippers in your bed-chamber , ” he said, suavely. 

To cut a long story short, I stayed, and was soon seated 
before a capital little supper. Dr. Hemiup come in to see 
me again after I had eaten. I began to tell him something 
of my symptoms. But he said he knew* at a glance what 
ailed me. I was pusseuwed of an exquisitely sensitive 
nature, and had suffered from the stupid misapprehension 
of the world. 

I grasped him warmly by tho hand and gazed into his 
ayes with feelings too deep for words. 

"By heaven,” I cried, actually shaking with emotion, 
"you are positively the only human being I ever met who 
Inks displayed the first atom of comprehension of my case. ” 

“Yon are,” continued the doctor, softly and still hold- 
ing my hand affectionately in both of his own, “most genial 
in your disposition, easily pleased, generous, and open- 
hearted to a fault, joyous and happy, kind and considerate 
to all. " 

“I am I am!" I almost sobbed. "But no one ever 
found it. out before. ” 

I woke up onoe in the night with a pain in my foot, 
rang for Jones, and threw a water-bottle at his head. 

“Remember, I leave this infernal hole at seven-thirty in 
the morning," I yelled ; and called him a number of bad 
names, every one of which the fellow richly deserved. 

In the morning I found Jones standing at the bedside 
with my coffee. He looked scared. I invariably swear at 
Jones when he looks .scared. I swore at him now. 

“What time is it, you insufferable blockhead?” I de- 
manded. 


Then 1 turned to meet the smiling eyes of Dr. Hemiup. 

“It is exactly ten-forty-five o'clock, my dear sir,” he 
said. 

"Confound your impudence!” I yelled — or words to that 
effect. "Didn't 1 tell you lust night that 1 wanted to get 
the seven-thirty train?” 

Tho doctor looked at me fixedly for a moment. He is a 
tall man, with remarkably large and piercing eyes. 

“You must bo thinking of yesterday, my dear Mr. 
Schenck, " said he, pleasantly. “Just now you were intend- 
ing to drink a cup of this excellent coffee and afterwards to 
join me in a game of golf. ” 

Now, golf is tho only outdoor game I ever could 
abide. I took the coffee from Jones's hand and drank it 
slowly. 

“Have you a decent links?” I asked. “I hate and 
despise a rough” 

“You are entirely mistaken, my dear Mr. 8chenck,” 
said tho doctor, cheerfully. “You aro only joking when you 
say it. But then you always were fond of your fun. I can 
reiwi it in your face!” 

He laid his hand on my shoulder os lie spoke. 

1 laughed till I choked in my coffee as 1 looked at him. 
I declare it would have tickled a dead man to see the 
twinkle in Hemiup’s eyes. 

“By George, doctor, you are right!” I cried, joyously. 
“Jones, you lazy rascal, lay out my golf things. I'll join 
you, Hemiup, in a jiffy.” 

My acquaintances of the previous evening, Miss Camilla 
Noble and Small, joined us on the links. I was struck with 
the lady's graceful figure and handsome face. I was obliged 
to ooach her a trifle on the proper use of the chit*. It is 
her first season. Small turns out to be a capital fellow; 
a knowing player, too. We passed a most enjoyable morn- 
ing. Strangely enough, I felt no pain in my foot over the 
entire course. 

I joined the other guests at luncheon, which was served 
a la table d'hote, with Hemiup presiding, I never met a 
finer lot of people — such intelligence, such wit, such 
humour I Hemiup told some excruciatingly funny stories, 
and I laughed till Small, who sat next me, was forced to 
pat mo on the back. Interesting fellow, Small. I have 
invited him to visit mo in tho winter. 

After luncheon I was asked to join a number of gentle- 
men in a row on the river. It was only a short walk, they 
told me, a matter of fivo miles, more or less. I was on 
tile point of accepting the invitation when I chanced to re- 
call the fact that I had not walked a mile for twenty 
years. I went instead to my room, where I took a nap as 
usual. I woke up with a pain in my foot, and rang up 
Jones. 

The fellow did not answor promptly, but, by heavens, 
when ho did oome I dressed him down in a way he'll not be 
likely to forget in a hurry. I think I hurled almost every 
article in my dressing-case at him one after tho other. 

“Who could have heen so thoughtless as to put these 
things into your room,” exclaimed Hemiup, who entered 
at the moment. “All, I see, it was u droll mistake of tho 
chambermaid. These articles,” said he, removing several 
feminine nicknacks which had excited my ire, “were in- 
tended for Miss Noble’s apartment.” 

At this I laughed until I was positively unable to ait 
straight in my chair. It isn’t so much what he says but 
the way he says it that makes Hemiup so irresistible. When 
I had somewhat recovered myself, Hemiup asked if I would 
like to play a game of marbles with him. I replied that I 
should be delighted to join him. but that I hadn't played 
much of late, and had lost all the “alleys” and “com- 
mon.vs” I ever had. 

Hemiup offered to “set mo up” for twopence, and, by 
George, I never laid my eyes on a nicer lot of marbles than 
he produced out of his breeches pockets! We played for 
“keeps,” and the doctor declared that I was the beat player 
he ever saw, and indeed I “cleaned” him out of every 
marble he had. After dinner I tried a game with Small, 

(Continusrf an Page 39.) 
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A DIVIDED ALLEGIANCE. 

** They sat he plated a fine oame of oolf until iik was married." "Well, tor know, no man can serve 

two masters!" 


THE REJUVENATION OF JOSEPH SCHENCK. 

(Conlmiinf from Paw 37.) 


uttd later with Mr. Harkett, another resident. Lo«t a 
gloss " alley " to Huckett. 

We closed the evening with a little informal dance, a 
most enjoyable affair. I danced twice with Miss Camilla 
Noble. Camilla is such a sweet name! I slept capitally 
that night, and woke sharp at seven o'clock to find that 
Jonea had laid out my golf suit. Jones is really growing 
into an invaluable servant. 

1 will sav that I never passed a pleasanter month in my 
life than I did at Hem i up's. There was a constant round 
of amusements, and in such variety, too. Mornings we 
played at golf, tennis, croquet, rounders, and even football. 
Hcmitip declared that 1 was one of the beat fellows for 
centre he ever laid eyes on. I am simply immense when 
it comes to a tackle! Afternoons wo indulged in boating, 
riding, walking; and once in a while I gave Hemiup's 
gardener a turn with the vegetables. I know a thing or 
two about gardening, and gave him a lot of points. Even- 


ings we spent in dancing, games, and conversation. It 
was during these delightful days that 1 came to know and 
appreciate the sweet, fascinating loveliness of Miss Camilla 
Noble's character. I fancy Small nnd Hackett were both 
smitten in the same quarter— poor fellows! 

Camilla is a queen among women I The last happy 
evening of her stay I told her so. We were strolling in the 
pleas int seclusion of the shrubbery. 

“Camilla." I said, my voice trembling with emotion, 

“I never loved before. Will you be mine?"” 

And as she sank gracefully on tny bosom I whispered -in 
her ear a vow to love even tho parrot for her sake. 

“Oh. Joseph," she twittered, “I gave the parrot to tho 
rnrdener's wife two weeks ago. I hadn't time to take care 
of it.” 

“You are an anpell” I cried, fervently; and I meant it. 

Hcmitip happened along just at that moment, and. 
seeing how it was with us, shook 11 s both henttily by the 
hand, and wished us life-long joy and happiness. Hemiup 
is a noble fellow. I shall remember him in my will. 

I regret to chroniele the unpleasant circumstance which 
terminated our delightful stay at the sanatorium. That 
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same evening, just after dinner, while we were all indulging 
in a jovial little frolic of blindman’s-buff — I vh “it” — we 
wo heard a most unpleasant noise proceeding from the front 
verandah. One of the maids hastily called Dr. Hcutiup. 
He went out at once. The rest of us, concluding that a 
guest had arrived, crowded about the door to welcome the 
newcomer. 

He was a big, bony, sallow-faced man, with a fierce 
moustache, and he was yelling and gesticulating in a most 
undignifii d manner. We gathered from his disjointed re- 
marks that Hackett had already given him some trouble 
at the station. Hackett is such a droll fellow — never opens 
his mouth without making a pun! 

The doctor finally requested us to go on with our game, 
end closed the door. Of course, we complied at once, but 
the sound of violent altercation continued. Once I fancied 
I heard a scuffle. Cumilla, SITMt, timid girl, was much 
alarmed. I was obliged to hold her hand for as much as 
fifteen minutes before she grew calm. The dear child says 
she adores my rugged strength. 

At the expiration of half an hour the doctor reappeared. 
He was in a shocking condition, his collar tom half off his 
cout — sleeve ripped from shoulder to wrist ; but he was 
calm and smiling as ever. He requested us to gather in 
the drawing-room as he hud something of importance to say 
to us. 

The doctor watched ua gravely, but with that irresistibly 
droll twinkle in his eyes which we all knew and admired. 
Then he paused his hand through his tumbled luvir, and 
t&uid, in effect, as follows: 

“Ladies and gentlemen. It is with the most poignant 
regret I ever allowed myself to feel that I inform you of a 
circumstance not wholly unforeseen.” 

Hemiup shook his head sadly as be proceeded : 

“The person who left the house is Major Chutney, late 
of the Indian army. Like many of you, this gentleman 
was attracted by my advertisement in the newspapers, and 
came in person to investigate my establishment with a 
view to taking the treatment for n certain chronic liver 
complaint from which he supposes himself to be suffering. 

“I say 4 supposes, 1 my dear friends, and I emphasise the 
word lMcati.se I know and have proved that disease exists 
only in the mind of the patient. Change the thought from 
settled sadness to merriment, from greed to generosity, 
from hatred, malice, and bud temper to love, kindliness, 
and benevolence— in a word, substitute the mental pic- 
tures of hopeful, happy youth for that of crabbed age and 
thought- which is the veritable builder of the body, as well 
aa its destroyer — will sweep away in its resistless current 
every diseased atom, and in a miraculously abort time re- 
place the worn-out tissues with new, bearing the divine 
imprint of health, of youth, and of genuine and lasting 
happiness. 

“I discovered these remarkable facts years ago while 
figuring in London as a particularly successful practitioner 
among elderly people. I studied the astonishing pheno- 
mena of so-called second childhood, with its almost in- 
variable restoration of sight, of hearing, and of appetite, 
which increased in precisely the ratio that mind and 
memory diminished. 

“Here, then, was the problem: How could I induce a 
mind still active to relinquish the disease-prod ucing beliefs 
which are tenaciously adhered to by almost every man and 
woman past middle life? How induce the happy. ho|M>ful. 
exuberant condition of the child-mind, in which the false 
reflection of sickness never lingers long unless— and mark 
mv words well — unless it is. so to say, etched there bv the 
acidulate] ignorance and superstitious folly of older people? 

“I finally turned to the study of that wonderful, but 
ye t-to-be-cv-ta Wished science, hypnotism. Nay, ladies, I beg 
that you will not be alarmed. Kindly hear me to the end. 

“I found that a current of positive thought once tho- 
roughly established, soon rendered any organism absolutely 
proof against the weaker negative conditions. This done, 
the cure w«« complete. It only remained for me to 
gradually withdraw the unseen support of my own men- 
tality, and the patient remained set, so to s|>eak, to the 


swinging rhythm of the universal health. This process has 
been successfully accomplished with every person in this 
room. ” 

A sort of electric thrill passed through the assembly. 
Camilla drooped heavily on my shoulder. I wound my arm 
about her waist with a reassuring pressure. 

“Not one of you,” resumed the doctor, his eyes passing 
slowly from face to face, “ is now really ill! Not one of you 
is old! You must leave me to-morrow morning, but re- 
member that you arc well, you are young, you are happy! 
You will remain so just as long as your thought runs in the 
safe channel into which I have turned it. Allow youraelveu 
to be drawn back into tbo old, low, disease-laden current 
of the world's thought, and mv work will be quickly un- 
done. Your future lemains in your hands.” 

Hemiup paused, a* if overcomo with emotion. 

“Farewell, my dear friends,” he said, earnestly. “I 
have made arrangements with the cook for an early break- 
fast. Time-tables will be found in every room. Bills may 
be settled in the office at your leisure.” 

At this I stepped forward. 

“Why must we leave you?” I demanded. “ What has 
happened?” I thrust may hand into my trousers pocket 
as I spoke. “If it is any question of money, Joseph 
Sohcnck has ns deep a pocket as need be. and it is heartily 
at your service, sir.” 

The doctor w aved his hand depreciatingly. 

“I am already wealthy.” he said, with simple dignity. 
“Universal opulence is only another phase of the science to 
which I have devoted my life. My present difficulty is 
merely temporary. I shall be victorious in the end.” He 
paused, and coughed gently behind his hand. "It is only, 
aa I intimated at the beginning of my remarks, the result 
of a alight- intrusion of false thought. My nine hundred 
and ninety-ninth patient absolutely refused to surrender 
to me the keys of his diseased mind. Ln a word, I was 
unable to influence Major Chutney. He luus now gone for o 
policeman. ” 

The uproar which broke out in the room at this an- 
nouncement beggars description. Camilla clasped her arms 
about my neck, and besought me with tears to save the 
doctor from disgrace. Hackett and Small armed them- 
selves with the fire irons, and vowed to brain any huso 
underling of the law who should venture to lay a finger upon 
Hemiup. It was only when the doctor gently reminded us 
that thoughts of anger were injurious to the stomach that 
wo desisted. The doctor then generously ordered straw- 
berry ioe-croam for the whole party. 

Two policemen and a sergeant with a warrant arrived 
while we were eating it, and with them the sallow-faced 
man from India. 

“Look there!” he veiled, pointing his long skinny fore- 
finger at our happy circle, “this scoundrel, with his Mephi*- 
tophelian arts, has reduced thU whole company to a condi- 
tion bordering on drivelling idiocy. It is a criminal offence, 
an outrage on humanity" 

But Hemiup pushed him gently out of the door. 

“ I am ready to answer to every charge you may prefer, 
my very dear sir.” we heard him say. 

Then he turned and waved his hand to us with his own 
inimitable twinkle of fun. and was gone. 

I married Camilla shortly afterwards, and we are now 
on our wedding tour. During the past week I have suf- 
fered from a slight relapse of gout. I know it to be the 
fault of Jones, who failed to warm my slippers properly at 
bedtime. He has been grow ing somewhat careless of late. 

Camilla has just informed mo that she has purchased 
another parrot. 

“ I can’t think why I ever parted with my dear, sweet 

Polly, " she said. 

I am gradually coming to the conclusion that Camilla is, 
after all. like some other women I know. 



The historical novel is historical enough to repeat itself, 
nt all events. 
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“Pictorial Comedy ” Photographic Competition. 



FIRST PRIZE. -AN ANXIOUS MOMENT. (On* an l a G.W Proof.) 

Mr. H. W. Uuou, 17. Cbapul PUo, Tunbridge Wall*. 




SEASHORE. PWLLHELI. NORTH WALES. 

Mr*. OkoVUR W. SlxaLETOS, 1*7, llatborna l&oad, K-lftmatou. BlriulAgbau 
(Winner pi Oibfion Provj.) 


IN OLEN NEVIS. SCOTLAND. 

Mr*. UoULO, 17, l)ou<lu Ku*<l, Cduoobury, N. 
(Minn.r */ U»b*un 2*rvo/.| 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. -Cash Prim art glvsn by tha "Weekly Budget" every week for Topical and Curious Photographs. 
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MER DE GLACE, CHA.MOUNIX 
Mr*. J. J. Durm. 5, Beech wood Terra oe, Dundee. 

Ko tik Xo. X 




THE MEETING OF THE WATERS, KILLARNEY. 
Mr. J. C. Dcscax. 90, Trtalty College, Dublin, 
lirur’i Comoro. 



“WELL INTO THE COLLAR." 

Him Ours Ui«rm, I,«ociay Hall. Llaotrlsao', South WiIn. 

Camera ,Va 9. 



YOUNG HOLLAND. 

Mr. RtfUBT A. Colkax. Oold* worth Itoad, Woking, Surrey. 

Soodtro on Comoro, 

A Gibson Drool hat been awarded as 


ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE CAMP. (Cleaning Tent Board*.) 
Mr. E. M. S. Kasr, Noruanburat, Cavendish Hoad, Soulhaea. 

Ac. 8 Botrt for Kodak. 

Prize lor each ol the above Photographs. 


ily Budget " ovary wash lor Topical and Cwri< 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS- Cash Priiaa ara given by the “Waal 


i>y Google 
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III, OWING BUBBLES. 

Mias Mari** 8iltbrsto3I, ‘21, C.areodoa lload, Edgbaatoo, Birmingham. 


GOING DOWN TUB CANYON, COLORADO. U.S.A. 

Mr. M. Scm«ridbr,6I, Kaiaar Prakdriob R og. Wieabadoo, Germany. 
KmH a a a Kodak. 




ST. JOHN THE BAPTISTS CHURCH. 
MATLOCK. 

Mr. G. 8. Hall, Oraaulelgb, Matlock. 



PjL t r 


1 -j 



IN AMSTERDAM. HOLLAND. 

Mr. JaXU Hiosov, Cleveland Uoqm, Ecelaa Old Uoad, Paodlaton, Maucba»Ur. 


A T#-t irr,,r*U. 


kilt Ur J/uu.J Camera. 


A Gibson Prool has been awarded as a Prize for each of the above Photographs. 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS.— Cash Prizes are given by the "Weakly Budget” every week for Topical and Curious Photographs. 
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THE .SILENT RIVER. 

Kin Maioiit Kuhiox, The Lodge, Ruthtoo Cmceot, Boornemontb. 

linr'i Cumrr*. 


SHOVELLING ••PRATIES." 

Mna K. Shaw. 5. Devonshire Haildiogv, Bath. 

Lanc**lra Camera 



TOPIARY WORK AT LEVEN 5 MALL, LANCASHIRE. 
Mr. E. U. Henan*. 54, Croat Htmt, MtuobwUr. 

.Vo. 1 Cart riil it A i taluk. 


••DON’T CROWD!" 

Mr. C. II. Hill. SL Lawrence College, Ramsgate. 

A'o. i Fotdi* if Kodak. 


ONE GUINEA IN CASH and a Gibson Proof 

wtU be given eve ry m >nth for tb- best Photograph aent by an 
amateur A OIU9AN PROOF will •'»■» be given to every OuHPe'ttnr 
wh ** photograph la repraluced in “PiiToaiu Comedy.” Pieaae wr'w 
the title of the photogrep 1 .. witti nam- and addreae of Bonder, on the 
Wh of each photograph. 

Send Original Photograph*, abating what cam*ra haa been need aooon* 
parie/. by a «lamped and addressed envelop* fur rotora', addressed 
•* Photographic Comiv-tUlnn. Pinroaiat. OtHivf, Bed Lion Mona*. Red 

TJnn Coon. Fleet t'nnit, lowlnn. R.t’ ** 



A fllbaon Proa* haa been awarded is a Prize for each »f the above Photographs. 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOORAPHERS -Cash Prizss art given by tha “Weekly Budget ' every week (or Topical and Curious Photographs. 


Pictorial Comedy. 

A Magazine of Humorous Pictures, Stories, and Varied Reading. 

'CtoptrHptf fa Ocm( Britain and tit Cal/tti Mtntr » of Antrim . I 



THE PATH or LEAST RESISTANCE. 
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A Moment of Confidence. | 

VqL -£~y. r CL==^i 

“Whom do you auppou." said Mrs. Winkleton to her 
husband. “I met this Afternoon at the lecture? Here, 
Bobby ” to one of the children — “do keep quiet. ” 

“I haven't the least idea,” replied Winkleton. “Now, 
will you look at the condition of my rootu! Emily must 
have been using her paints here.” 

“Yea, ah© has. Emily”— to an innocent-looking girl of 
eleven — -“what do you mean by leaving your paints in your 
father's room?" 

“Bobby did it with me,” said Emily, defiantly, “and he 
must help me pick them up. ” 

“ Won't 1” said Bobby, making a face. 

“Go on!” said Winkleton to his wife, with admirable 
composure, considering the interruptions, “who was it?" 

“Your friend, Crane. And I asked him to dine with 
us. ” 

Winkleton starts^d up. 

“ What in the world did you do that for?” he said. 
“Isn’t he one of your best friend*? I have often won- 
dered why you never had him here. Why shouldn't I ask 
him here?” • 

“Because — well — I’d rather not have him.” 

It was Mrs. Winkleton’* turn to be surprised. 

“I don’t understand you,” she said. “He’s an awfully 
nice fellow. You know you are fond of him. We had such 
a nice, sensible talk together.” 

Winkleton s face did not relax. 

“That's all true enough,” he said. “But I don’t care 
to ask him here. You know he’s a bachelor. He ami 1 
were at college together. He has his ideas about bringing 
up children, and, to la' candid with you, my dear, I would 
rather not hove him come to the house and see the way 
these children act. It’s a matter of pride.” 

“Oh, nonsense! That is precisely what we were talking 
about to-day. And ho agrees with me perfectly. He said 
it was the man’s place — the place of every father — to be 
firm with his children.” 

Mrs. W inkleton smiled, as she turned to her husband. 
“You see. ray dear,” she said, “if you feel sensitive 
about having your friend hero because you think the chil- 
dren are spoiled, it is only because you permit them to be 
by your neglect. At any rate, he’s coming. He’ll be here 
in half an hour.” 

Winkleton sighed. 

“Well,” he said, resignedly. “I Khali have to stand it. 
that’s all. I only hope that Emily and Bobby" 

“A nice way for you to talk — who are their father! 
Why, actually, my dear, you act as if you are afraid of 
them. Why don’t you assert yourself?” 

At this Winkleton smiled satirieally. 

“I will, if you will let me.” 

“Let you! Well, I like that! What can you mean?” 
“I mean this: Will you let me take charge of those 
children for the next thirty minutes?” 

Mrs. Winkleton ope tie* 1 her ©yea in reproachful astonish- 
ment . 

“Well, isn’t that lovely!” she ejaculated. “As *f I 
haven’t been trying to have you take some interest in them 
for ever so long. I can assure you. my dear. I shall be only 
too glad to have you take some of the responsibility off my 
shoulders. ” 

“You mean it this time, do you?” 

“Certainly.” 

"Very well, then.” 

Winkleton got up and went over to the door of his room. 
On tho floor Emily, his little girl, and Bobby, his little hoy. 
were engaged in the occupation of spreading a box of paints 
over as much surface as possible. Papers were scattered 


aliout. Magaxines, with the picture* cut out, littered the 
floor. A bureau drawer, pulled too far out, had toppled 
over, and its contents were heaped in indiscriminate piles 
cn the rug. 

Winkleton looked down on the two children. 

“Did you hear me,” he said, in a firm voice, “tell you 
to pick the?e things up?” 

“Mamma” began Emily. 

Winkleton closed the door. 

“Never mind your mother now,” he said. “You’re 
going to do as I say. You pick up these things both of 
you— at onct — you understand!” 

Bobby, somewhat surprised at the unusual tone of his 
father’s voice, got up and began to edge off towards the 
door. It was something new for him to have his plans in- 
terfered with. Cp to the present time -indeed, for vtars 
— Winkleton had always considered that discretion was the 
better part of valour, and beyond a few occasional out- 
burst!. had settled down into a negative, philosophical atti- 
tude with regard to his children. 

Now, however, he grabbed Bobby by the collar. 

“You do as I tell you,” he said. 

Bobby began to whimper. Then he raised his voice. 

“ Mamma!” 

Winkleton reached down and simultaneously clutched 
one child in each hand. 

“Now, children,” he said, “we may as well understand 
each other. Up to the present time your mother has been 
running this house, hut I'm going to do it now-. I shall 
not speak to you again. You pick up this me.se at once. 
Do it quickly, and if you hesitate, or if you cavil your 
mother. 111 whip you." 

There was a n«w not© in Winkleton’* voice that cer- 
tainly commanded attention. And both children sullenly 
set to work. But it was not to be expected that, having 
been spoiled all their livea, they could in the twinkling of 



** * Do you supfOK I’m going to let you kill tho hoy f Mid 
Mrs, Winkle Ion." 


on eye, as it were, b© transformed. Neither of them pro- 
posed to be conquered so quickly. For a few moments they 
worked. And then Bohbv suddenly took up the paint box 
and deliberately and skilfully turn**] it over. Haring 
done *o. he turned defiantly to his father, as much as to 
say, “ Now, well see. ” 
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He saw at once. Winkleton lost no time. He took up 
his small son, who now began to scream, turned him over, 
and proceeded to “lay it on,” hard and even. 

“Mamma, mamma!” shrieked the boy. 

“Mamma!" shrieked Emily, “papa is whipping Bobby.” 
The door buret open, and Mrs. Winkleton rushed in. 
“What is going on?” eh© exclaimed. “I never heard 
such a commotion. Why, we haven't had such a time as 
this for 1 don’t know when. What are you doing?” she 
said to Winkleton, snatching her sobbing boy away from 
him. 

Winkleton tried to say something, but the noise was too 
great. 

When he could make himself heard, he said, angrily: 
“What did you come in here for?” 

“Do you suppose I am going to let you kill the boy” — 


“No, Bobby,” said Emily; “you must keep quiet. 
Mamma told you to.” 

Mrs. Winkleton frowned indulgently on them both, as 
she shook hands with her guest. 

“I’m so glad you could come,” she said. "Now, Emily 
and Bobby, be good. Show Mr. Crane just how good you 

can b?.” 

That evening — quite naturally, in view of this public 
admonition — the children never acted worse. Bobby 
spilled his soup on the tablecloth. Emily called loudly for 
“more” meat. And both of them interrupted without 
cessation. As for Winkleton. he resigned himself to the 
situation. It was no new thing for him. anyway. It was 
only when his wife had taken both children upstairs to bed, 
and while they were at last at peace with their cigars, that 
he turned to his friend and said : 



straining him to her. “Oh, why did you lose your temper, 
my dear?” 

Win kb ton. goaded by this piece of injustice, was now 
beside himself with rage. 

“Lose my temper!” he exclaimed. “Well, I like that. 
Here these children have been growing up for years without 
any discipline whatever, just because I didn’t want to have 
a fuss with you. And now, when I start to correct them 
— this is what I get. How do you suppose I can control 
them, when you interfere in this manner?” 

“ fon don’t know how.” she said, “I” 

At this instant the door bell tang. Mr. Crane was 
ushered in. 

A few minutes later the entire family descended, pulling 
itself collectively together, to meet him— Mr. and Mrs. 
Winkleton and Emily and her brother, whose faces and 
handi had been hurriedly washed. 

“Well, old man,” said Winkleton, “I’m delighted to 
see you. ” 

“See my boat,” interrupted Bobby, net waiting to bo 

introduced. 


“I’m going to make a confession to you, old man, which 
you will understand now better than you could have done 
before. You will see, I have no doubt, why I haven't been 
S3 keen about asking you before. The truth is, both of my 
children are spoiled. I suppose it’s the modem way, and 
we might as well own up to it.” 

Crane, like all confirmed bachelors, was inclined to be 
blunt. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he said. “You are aware, of 
course, just what they need. Why don’t you try it? Why 
don’t you?” he asked, earnestly. "Just give them a good 
o!d-fa>hionod licking once in a while.” 

It was inexcusable of Winkleton, of course, hut the 
memory of a recent event still smarted, and, besides. 
Crane was an old chum, with whom he felt he could un- 
burden himself without losing t<»o much of his dignity. He 
laid down his cigar, tiptoed to the door to see that no one 
was near, shut it softly, and came back to liis friend. Then, 
leaning over him, he whispered, softly: 

“Old man, it isn’t the children who need it. It’s their 
mother.” 
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F ^Bubble ~wp a L _° 


A man has found a perfect remedy for sea-*icknc*s. It 
consists merely in holding a small looking-glass in front of 
one* face. Presumably the curt- 
lies in the shock of seeing oneself 
as one is seen by others. 


America has produced the most 
remarkable of all her freaks — a 
modest man. He is by trade an 
engine-driver, and his locomotive 
is a perfect J agger naut. He began 
operations by killing odd people, 
but now he slayB his couples, trios, 
and quartets. At first h© rather 
boosted about his tricks, but now, mellowed by success, he 
scarcely stops to clean his engine wheels. He is so modest 
that he does not care to discuss his deed*. 



r r r 


Let small boys who assume their father’s oast-off gar- 
ments beware. A French-Canadian, who was wearing a 
suit several sizes too large for him, was 
arrested by a detective. He then confessed 
that he had stolen the outfit. There is, 
however, a loophole of escape for the small 
boy. He can blame his mother. 

? it € 

A colonial lady has solved the difficulty 
of housekeeping without maids. Do your 
own work, she says, make your own clothes, 
bake your own bread. But the great art 
of mastering the servant queation seems to 
lie in the substitution of black paint for 
the bright colours which are now in vogue. 

It is so useful for hiding dirt. 

r r t 

There are distinct advantages in retired military men 



occupying public positions. 



At a certain workhouse there 
was a sudden increase in the 
number of casuals. A mili- 
tary member of the board of 
guardians discovered the 
cause in the fact that the 
stone which has to he broken 
had given out. He saved 
tho situation and repelled 
the ardent tram|»s by order- 
ing up a fresh supply of 
ammunition. 


r 


Half a dozen bishops are 
mentioned as being members 
of co-operative societies. 
Their lordships apparently save two or three shillings in 
the pound by this method of purchase. But would they 
approve of tradesmen cooperating and sharing a parson 
who would visit them in turn, on circuit? 


The latest evil of the London tubes is the stare. Pas- 
sengers gaze hard, almost fatuously, at all newcomers, and 
so tar appeals to their manhood and 
good breeding have failed. There is, 
however, hope of an early cure of this 
distressing ailment, for an eminent 
eye specialist has given the solemn 
warning that if the stare is persisted 
in it will develop into a squint. 

r r r 

There is talk of abolishing the 
London County Council steamboat ser- 
vice at the close of this season, on tho 
ground that it is run at a loss. But 
the ratepayers whose roving spirits 
take them up and down the Thames in these ably-handled 
craft ask, naturally enough, if the public parka and 
museums and art galleries are conducted at a profit. 

t r '? 

There is reason for the action* of mo*t of us, even 
members of Parliament. One of them recently asked in 
the House of Commons whether Limerick contests were 
legal. Was he an unsuccesaful competitor? 

r r r 

Human affection is a poor thing sometimes when it i* 
really tested. A cat swallowed a diamond ring, and the 
mistress had the animal operated upon to recover her 
bauble. 

r r r 

The number of visitors to the stately, gloomy, depressing 
Biitish Museum is decreasing heavily. Yet the authorities 
are building a huge wing to the structure. It may be that 
when the addition is finished a free tramway system will 
be installed. Then we may look for a jump in the atten- 
dance. 




A man excitedly informed a magistrate that another 
man was rushing up and down the street with a gun, 
threatening to shoot him ; and asked 
what he should do. The magistrate, 
with preternatural wisdom, advised 
a visit to the Excise authorities, to 
see whether the sportsman had a 
licence. What would the justice 
have done if the man with the gun 
had suddenly appeared in court with 
the loaded weapon? Would he have 
gone to tho Excise — or dived under 
the bench? 

t t t 

Tho half-crown novel lias been 
tried, and the public will have none 
of it. In that form fiction is dead. Author* rejoice that 
the felonious attempt of publishers to deprive them of a 
part of their living has tailed. 
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A competitor in a motor cycle race threw a knife and 
fired two revolver shots at a rival. He missed the tyre 
©very time. 

t f f 

A band of enterprising females, who 
were known as the 14 Buck-eye Daisies," 
have gone hack home, after “doing’' 
Europe in a week. They have propa- 
gated reports concerning Europeans 
which are not flattering, and have de- 
clared that there is no country in the 
world like America and no people like 
the Americans. Which is just what you 
might expect from a party of self-satis- 
fied misses whose expense were paid. 
The money could have been more judiciously invested. 

♦' ♦* f 

A number of sharks bavo been observed lately in the 
North fcJea. Their previous haunt has not been reported. 
Perhaps it was the City. 

t f f 

Tlier© aro two sides to all questions, and a very impor- 
tant on© has been overlooked in commenting on the fact 
that a newly-married p'air announced that they did not 
wish for wedding present*. Universal praise has been 
given to them, because of their consideration for the 
IHickets of other people. Nothing hoc been said of the fact 
that they will score heavily in the end, for, not having re- 
ceived, they cannot be expected to give. 

f f f 

A warrior has been placed in a position of grave peril. 
He entered a shooting contest and won the first prise, 
which was a wedding-ring. That in itself is not significant, 
but the condition attached to the trophy is that the victor 
shall either marry within a year or return it. Th© donors 
are maiden ladies. On one point the report is disappoint- 
ingly unilluniinating. It does not state whether or not the 
winner is already married. Supposing he is, can he be 
compelled to relinquish his prize? 

iff 

Much has been made of the intelligence of the horse* 
which, when his driver was thrown out on to the road, 
crossed over and compelled a brewer's man to stop his 
vehirle and attend to the fallen. But what have these 
admirers to say of the intellect of th© home which held up 
the traffic in London for more than two hours and stub- 
bornly refused to move until it was shot and tuken to the 
knackers' yard? 

f f f 

A very Chesterfield of an engine-driver has been dis- 
covered. “Take off my shoe,” said a man who had thrown 
himself in front of a train and had been run over. “Your 
shoe is off and your foot likewise,” answered this most 
polite driver. What a treasure he would be in Parliament, 
when lie set to work to tell some of the impulsive young 
men where their lost heads were! 

f f f 

“ Have you ever tried an all-night stroll in the summer?” 
asks an enthusiastic scribe. “Have you {wicked the wife and 
family off, let us say. to Brighton, and then strolled down 
in the night?” To tell the truth, dear scribe, we never 
have, and wo don’t think you have, either. For Brighton 
is sixty miles or so away, and even if we started at mid- 
night and allowed ourselves twelve hours, we don't see how 
we could keep up a “ stroll " at the rate of five miles an 
hour. Not even if we were on the Stock Exchange. 



THE SOCIAL PROPENSITY. 


What about the social propensity? Is it an endowment 
or is it a disease? 

The social propensity is the instinctive liking for people 
and for making acquaintances. It is not to he confused 
with philanthropy, though in its beat manifestations it is 
better than some grades of philanthropy. It aim* instinc- 
tively at social success, and to attain that it constraint! its 
victim or possessor to be agreeable and to make people 
happy. It is an impulse towards other folks — a desire to 
attract and please them. 

Doubtless it includes the desire to profit by them; but 
that is not the basis of it, for the desire to profit socially by 
others may bo ever so strong in minds in which the social 
propensity does not naturally exist, and which are not 
so constituted as to find happiness in social manifesta- 
tions. 

A person with a strong social propensity is an atom 
constantly reaching out for other atoms with molecular 
aspirations. Is it well to be so constituted, or is it more 
profitable to be more complete, more self-sufficient, and 
less drawn to and affected by the other human particles? 

The social propensity makes for the diffusion of energy ; 
also for the diffusion of money. It is somewhat hostile to 
concentration, and it is a check on the propensity for accu- 
mulation. It incites to hospitality and entertainment, and 
that is expensive. But people who have it seem to have 
more fun than people who don't. They seem to be happier, 
and happiness, though not the chief end of being, is of some 
importance. What is the tise of having command of leisure 
and of the moat desired playthings if you don't want to 
play with any one? 



SAY INQ (?) TIME. 
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LIFE’S LITTLE PROBLEMS 



THt LIMIT. 


( Ortftpi- iifiim oil P< i ye 


Bacon: “I)o you believe women are truth- 
ful ? ” 

Egbert: “No, I don't. Why, when a woman 
is telling her age she'll stop at nothing.” 

Bacon: “Oh, vcs; shell stop at twenty- 

eight! ** 


A CLEVER SCHEME. 


“My new play is sure to make a hit,” said 
the popular actress. “It give* me nn oppor- 
tunity to display twenty new gowns.” 

“My!” explained her friend. “How many 


A VERY pious and beautiful woman sat in her bedroom 
and read a book of virtuous maxims. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, at last, casting her book 
from her, “would that I might ever attain those altitudes 
of goodness for which I pine. If I could only succeed in 
subduing every frivolous and erring impulse, and live a* 
certain saintly women have done, a benediction and a bless- 
ing to others, I should ask nothing more of life.” 

But that invention of the evil one, a mirror, hung 
directly before her. and upon lifting her eyes she encoun- 
tered her own image and saw that she was fair. 

“It is a pity,” alto mused, “that 
any one with a face and figure like mine 
should have to wear clothes which muke 
her look like two and elevenpence three 
farthings. Alas! It is very* difficult for 
the poor to livo the higher life.” 

At that moment there was a flash of 
red fire in the corner of the room, and 
Mephifetophelee appeared. 

"Do not be alarmed.” he saitl, 
gently; “I happened to lie parsing, and 


overheard your words. Let me confess that my curiosity 
was aroused, and I feJt impelled to try a little experiment. 
Now, my dear. I happen to be in command of certain faci- 
lities which will enable me to grant one of the two wishes 
you have just expressed. You may have your choice of a 
beautiful soul, a soul without a stain; or you inav have 
these beautiful gowns which I shall show you.” 

He drew a gown from the rainbow-like collection and 

held it up that the 
Indy might the 
better guao upon 
it. 

“Here is a 
dainty little crea- 
tion from Pnquin,” 
he said, carelessly. 

But. lifter one 
quick glance, the 
I a d v read aloud 
and hastily from 
the book of vir- 
tuous maxims. 

“This is a su- 
perb thing from 
Doucet,” remarked 
M ephistopheles, 
lifting another 
garment from the 
heap. “The new 
sleeve*, you see. 
And her© is a 
lovely evening 
wrap from Jeanne 
Hallee. ” 

Tho lady still 
continued to read 
the maxims aloud, 
but falteringly. It 
might be said that 
*he rend with on© 
e.v© and viewed th© 
gowns with the 
other, hut still she 
r o ii c h s a l © d no 
no word. 

“Come, come," 

.said M ephistopheles. impatiently; “I have no 
time to waste. Which is it — a beautiful soul or 
beautiful clothes?” 

And th© lady chose which. Do you know? 


“It is a titt,” ana mused. “that ant one with a paci and 

KIOURK I.IKK MINK SHOULD HAVE TO WEAK CI.OTHKK WHICH MAKE HER 
LOOK LIKE TWO AND ELEVEN l'ENCL TIIKEE EARTHINGS.” 


acts 1 '" 

“Only four, but in on© of them the scene is 
at the dressmaker's.” 
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ON BOARD AN ATLANTIC LINER NEAR SANDY HOOK. 

Oburrant IVatwlltr “I really can’t understand too Americans. Ah too approach tocr native 

LAND TOC LOSE ALL TOCR OAIETT, AND IIKCOME SAVAGELY MOROSE.” American ; YoC’LL CNDERBTAND 
WHEN TOO'VB DRRN TIIROUOH THE Ne W YoBK COAToMB HOUSE.” 



Well. I boppobe we'te oot to re rescued!' 
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THE SHY GIRL 


a thousand pardons for walking into 
•our room like this, " said the most 
popular girl at the hotel, "but the 

door was open, and" 

44 Oh, don’t apologias, " aaid the 
young woman who was oil her 
knees beside a big open trunk. 44 Sit 
down anywhere — on the bed. You 
see I am packing up." 

“You are not going back to 
town, are you?” 

“I thought I might just as well 
go home. You see, I’ve been here 
tw T o days, and I've done nothing but 
eat and sleep. I don’t seem to 
enjoy myself much- in fact, I am really very uncomfort- 
able. " 

“You’ve kept too inuoh to yoursolf,” said the popular 
girl. 44 1 noticed when you came on Saturday night you 
were so reserved that you seemed scared, and you came 

right up to your room and " 

“Went to bed," said the young woman on the floor. 

44 I’ve been here two days and spent nearly all my time in 
bed. I could do that at home, you know. I don't know 
whether the trouble is with the place or with me, but I’m 
tired of it. I’ve talked to two or three women on the ter- 
race after breakfast, and they seem to get disgusted be- 
cause I make it a rule not to goasip about folks” 

“Oh, you'll never make a hotel woman. I can see that,” 
said the popular girl. “ I’ll give you the tip, my dear. Never 
talk about your holiday aa if it happens only once a year. 
You must always be just coining from some other rcsort- 
th&t is, when you arrive, and when you start to go you are 
intending to join friends somewhere. ” 

44 Yea, hut I am not in the habit of telling lies, and the 
fact is, if I was not going back to town to study I wouldn't 
say so — and” 

“Study? Oh, for the stage? How lovely!” 

“No. I am studying medicine, and my nerves got a 
little unstrung with the heat, and the doctor said two week* 
by the sea would put mo right ; but I don’t like it hero. I 
imagine the trouble is that I came alone. ” 

“ Nonsen<se I I came alone only two days lief ore you did.” 
“ But you seem to know every one at the hotel." 

“You see, I make it a point to get to know folks. You 
go round like an oyster, getting further into your shell all 
the time.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you speak to people with- 
out being introduced?" 

“Introduced! Nobody get** introduced at a seaside 
hotel — at least, it doesn't count ; but you must make it 
your duty to get acquaint*-*!. Every one does !” 

“But I don’t exactly want to get acquainted. I don't 
want to avoid anybody, but I should like to rest and read 
and just live an ordinary life without making such an 
awful effort to live up to the hotel.” 

“Well, folks will think you queer if you have any such 
ideas. If you hang off hy yourself, the first thing you 
know they’ll talk about you. You simply must mix in and 
have a good time and do as the rest do. and really —you 
won’t mind if I tell you something— really you ought to 
smile more!” 

“Smile?” 

“Yea; you look too serious. At » seaside hotel it’s 
always a good plan to smile at everybody : not merely a 
pleasant look, von understand, but a smile that shows your 
teeth, so that there ia no doubt about your meaning it.” 
“Oh. I could never do that. What’s the use of it?” 
“That’s what every one thinks at first. You'll find out 



tlmt people will talk of you as being the most amiable and 
lovely person if you do it. I practised for two days in my 
room before a glass until I thought I had it right. Then I 
tried it on the chambermaid and watched how ahe acted. 

You must learn; see, like this. Yes. Now' try. That's it 
- that’s it. You’ll get it in no time.” 

“That seems funny, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, but it makes everything pleasanter. Then, when 
you’re sure of it, try it on some nice man in the lift. Act 
as though you thought you had met him somewhere. " 

“Do you really mean it?” 

“ Certainly. I know you couldn't do it at home, but at 
a seaside hotel it is a different world; people are living a 
holiday life. There is that blonde widow with the black 
eyes. Did you notice her? I)o you know how she met all 
the men? Why, she lias the greatest plan you ever heard 
of. And yet it's so simple! She rushes across the hall 
when she sees a man, and pretends to be in a hurry, and 
nearly knocks him over, and drops her lorgnette, or her 
handkerchief, or something, and then — well, you should 
just hear her apologise. It's a perfect bit of acting. She 
turns round and says: ‘Oh. I am so sorry! I beg a thou- 
sand pardons! So stupid of me! I hope 1 didn’t hurt 
you !' ” 

“ I should think she'd get to be a great nuisance. Don't 
the men object to being run into in that fashion? Don't 
they see through it in time?” 

“Not one in a thousand sees through it, and even if they 
did they wouldn't mind it. Next time she looks confused 
when they meet, and laughs or apologises again, and then 
the matter is settled. She bus another man to dance w ith 
at the hops. Then she changes her tactics. Sometimes she 
sits on their hats.” 

“What?” 

“ Why, she aees a hat on a rocking chair in the gloaming, 
and she aits down on it as though she didn't know' it was 
there. That is a chance for more apologies. ” 

“Oh, I could never go on in that fashion. " 

“Well, ahe is rather pronounced in her style, but you 
are just as bad in the other extreme. Now, I couldn't help 
noticing that you let Mrs. Smythe's poodle go by you four 
or five times on the terrace the other day without noticing 
it.” 

44 1 did notice it. I thought what a horrid little beast 
it was, and I shooed it away when it came near me. ” 

44 But you must never let a chance like that go by. Never 
let a dog pass without admiring it. Rush at it and pat it, 
and admire it, and ask about it. Even if it is slone, make 
all the fuss you can. It is sure to have an owner hanging 
round somewhere, and he or she will come up and pretend 
to take the dog aw*uy. Then a*k about its breed, and 
swallow any story they’ll tell you. Every hotel dog is a 
thoroughbred, you know . It is a good plan to say you 
remember having seen him at the show with his box covered 
with blue ribbons. They never deny that. But don’t let 
the dojrw pass without admiring them. After that come the 
babies. ” 

“ Aftpr the dogs ? ’’ 

“ I mean in importance. Gush over every baby and 
•very child that comes within your range of vision. They 
are sure to have mothers somewhere at the hotel, and you’ll 
win them if you praise the children. But lay it on thick! 

Don’t be afraid that flattery is bad taste at this place ; we 
live on it. Then never miss an old lady. Make a point of 
getting into conversation with the old ladies. Sometimes 
they have nice sons that come up over Sunday. Then you 
must act as though you enjoyed things. " 

44 Ye®, when I do enjoy them, but” 

“Well. I noticed the other night when Dudleigh was 
introduced to you. He a*ked to bo introduced, didn’t he?” 

“Ye®. He said — er- he — liked that is” 

“Oh, of course. I don’t want to seem to pry ; but” 

“lie really was very nice. I thought.” 

“ Well, you didn't show it. Yon sat there as still as still. 

You never said a word. I positively ached to join in and 
make things more lively. You know, ray dear, Dudleigh is 
a great catch. He’s immensely rich, and owns a yacht and 
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a lot of horses and things, and I could see at a glance that 
he wasn’t used to being treated in that way. He’s run 
after more than any man in the place. ” 

“ Well, what could I do? He seemed just liko any other 
man to me. He spoke of a breakfast or something on his 
yacht, and I suppose — every one will think it queer, as you 
nay — if I don’t go ; but the fact i* I don't oar© much for 
that sort of thing. If it is like the hotel, I am afraid 1 
should be very much out of piece. ” 

“ Do you mean to say that Dudleigh is going to give you 
a breakfast on his yacht? Well, 1 must say some of you 
quiet girls are pretty deep! And you never said a word!” 

“ Yes, I said that I hadn't met him before, and that 
mother wouldn't liko my accepting attention of that sort, 
and ” 

“Well, you little goose! To lose such a chance! And 
now you'll go hack to your dissecting- room and bones and 
things without ever going on that lovely yacht!” 

“Oh, I'm going if mother will only come. You sec, ho 
made me send her a special invitation, and he put off the 
breakfast until I heard from her, and — well, she hasn’t 
replied, and tli© faot is that is why I thought I’d better go 
home — you see? I felt quite blue about it. And Mr. Dud- 
leigh said that if I could get her to consent he'd bring the 
yacht down to any place to take us on, and I usually have 
a lot of influence with mother ; so I think I’ll take that 
thirteen minutes past ten train, and I’ll go on with my 
packing now, if you'll excuse me.” 

“Well,” said the most popular girl, as she flounced back 
to her own room, “I always did eov tiiat those red-haired, 
sloepy-eyod girls were about the slyest things. To think 
of her carrying off Jack Dudleigh like that when all tho 
girlB in tho hotel have been spoiling him for the last 
month! That girl is just too deep for anything! She 
doesn't need anv tips from me; she's out of my class! Just 
wait till I tell the other girls! ” 


GETTING DOWN TO PARTICULARS. 


Mrs. Slimson: “Shall I read you this animal story, 
Willie?” 

Willie: “ With or without ?” 

“With or without what?” 

“ Affidavits.” 

•«* 

PROSE AND VERSE. 


Writing tJiis way at so much a word hardly would pay. 
Writing this way? Never! Nay, nay! It is absurd 
writing this wav at so much a word, 

Still, 

I am of the opinion 

That 

It is a 

Good deal honester 
Than calling this kind 
Of 

Stuff 

Poetry and getting so 

Much 

A 

Line 
For it. 

Eh? 


THE WRONG FEELING. 


Wife: “Isn’t Mrs. Parker a oharming hostess? She 
makes everybody feol as if they ware at home. ” 

Husband: “But I don’t want to feel that way.” 


Maxy a nun who has his price gives himself away. 
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“The Sins of Society.” 

With Messrs. Cecil Raleigh ami Henry Hamilton a& 
authors, and Mr. Arthur Collins as producer, there is no 
likelihood of dulness or boredom. Old Drury’s autumn 
drama is a fine specimen, very big, very hcuutiful, and very 
thrilling; the mirror is held up to Nature, and a vivid 
series of sensations and picturesque incidents are reflected. 
The plot is wonderfully ingenious, and is expounded in 
excellent manner, although it is inevitable that with so 
many spectacles and scenic effects the grip of the thing is 
sometimes relaxed. There is a profusion of excitement, 
however, and some excellent tirades at bridge and other 
naughty evila indulged in by society, several magnificent 
stage pictures, and a supply ot wholesome comic relief. 



Mr. H. G. Pell er as Hamlet. In the *• Follies* * Burlesque at 
Tarry's Theatre. PAoio l»n lions. 

The drew* *s in the brilliant Longchamps scene are impos- 
sible of description by mere man. the plunge ot the hero (or 
his athletic deputy) in the fine weir spectacle a hair-raising 
incident, and the sinking of the troopship Beachy Head, 
with the men ma»aed on deck ringing in unison, n picture 
to be memorized for long after. The entire production is 


marked by an elegance and taste more often than not con- 
spicuous by it* absence in these “big shows:” whilst the 
acting is really of a high-class order. As the heroine, Miss 
Constance Collier present* a fascinating study of beauty, 
naughty, repentant, and remorseful. The part is hardly 
well drawn, but the actress compels in tor eat and sympathy 
by sheer force of expression. Miss Adrienne Augarde is 
sweetneas personified, and plava archly and merrily ; whilst 
as the gallant hero and the nomewhat half-hearted villain 
Messrs. Julian 1/ Estrange and Lvn Harding act thoroughly 
soundly and effectively. The comic business is more than 
safe in the hands of Miss Fanny Brough ami Albert 
Chevalier, two playactors of the hard-working, “human 
nature” school, who could hardly touch a false note if they 
so wished. In short. “The Sins of Society” is. first of all, a 
wondrous spectacle, an epitome of the year's sensations; 
secondly, a capital drama; and, thirdly, a kind of sermon 
in gorgeous array, which should la* seen by all society's 
sinners. Some of society's saints might also find in it food 
for thought, methinks. 


" Under the Greenwood Tree." 

Smh a pretty, delightful play! All about a gipsy who 
is really a lady, and how she falls in love with a nice squire. 

A dear little comedy, redolent of fresh air and the simple 
life, full with love and pretiineas and daintineoa, and more 
lore. You see, Mary Hamilton is a wealthy young lady 
of Park-lane. She is also very, very beautiful and is 
pestered by tiresome admirers, so the sweet girl embarks 
upon a roving life in a caravan, "just for fun.” Her only 
companions are Peggy, a dainty secretary, her chauffeur, 
and a comical youth, Sir Kenneth Friarly. Although Mary 
swears by the new life, wo notice that silver, real china, 
and other luxuries are still considerably in evidence, but 
that by the way. There is not much excitement to begin 
with, but presently our heroiuo dons u sweet bathing suit in 
order to bathe in a sparkling pool, ami very nice indeed she 
took*, though tho incident hardly adds to the worth ot the 
play as sterling comedy. Later, .Master Kenneth gets locked 
up. I cannot exactly explain why. but along cornea the 
squire, the owner of tho land, ami a charming fellow, to 
boot. Now. what do you think? Surely you cannot guess? 

Why. the charming squire actually falls in lovo with Mnrv, 
and she rather forwardly asks him to join her at supper 
that evening. There follows a real exciting incident. Poor 
Mary, left alone, is attacked by gipsy robbers, and is tied 
to ii tree. The Hquire cornea to the rescue, but is promptly 
knocked down himself. Peggy and Sir Kenneth appear on 
the scene, ami bring matters to rights. The squire finds 
out that Mary in not really a gipsy, and all ends charmingly. 

Really a pretty little comedy, a little unsophisticated, 
but treated by Mr. 11. V. Esmond with a pleasing freshness 
and sparkle. Miss Maxine Elliott ia superbly handsome as 
Mary, and play* with more truth and sincerity than when 
l«'t with us; whilst the «quire of Mr. Charles Cherry is a 
lovable, breezy fellow. Miss Jerrold is quite delightful as 
Peggy, a finished bit of acting throughout, and Mr. Eric 
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Maturin scores a big success by his original and quaint 
study of the comical youth. 

“Under the Greenwood Tree" is freah, wholesome (with 
tb© exception of on© lapse from good taste), and pretty all 
the time. 

** The Hypocrites. '* 

I occasionally become a little impatient with Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones. He is so excellent a playwright, so finished 
and painstaking, and his work so very fine in construction 
and characterisation, that his constant experiments around 
th© same theme become tiresome. Here w© have again a 
play of “English country life/' with a plot revolving round 
a betrayed girl, her betrayer, and a high-minded hero, this 
time a curate. To me, the theme is distasteful, however 
clover th© treatment, and, in addition, I absolutely refuse 
to accept th© picture of fashionable society as Mr. Joint* 
paints it. The dramatis persome in this latest play are a 
wretched crew. With th© exception of the silly girl and the 
talky-talky young cleric, every one lies and lioa from be- 
ginning to end. Tho true drama should hold the candle to 
Nature, but Mr. H. A. J. sees a world which I devoutly 
hope and as sincerely believe is distorted and quite false in 
it* relation to human truth. Tho play, of course, is clever, 
the dialogue more often than not quite masterly, the form 
and construction moat excellent, but the whole thing ’acks 
tho ring of truth or the charm of humanity. It certainly 
grips one at times, but to me, at least, it is stagy and arti- 
ficial. Sunshine holds equal place with shadow in this world 
of ours, and I cannot accept as symbolic of life a picture on 
which the sun rarely shines. The acting is good. Miss 
Marion Terry plays thoroughly well as Mrs. Wilmore, but 
th© very “heart” of the actress prevents the hypocritical 
woman from being in any real sens© convincing; whilst Mr. 
Leslie Faber, oe the high-minded curate, plays an artificial 
part quietly and naturally, with a not altogether satisfac- 
tory result. As the deserted girl, Miss Doris Keane allows 
sign© of decided ©motional power, but took th© role a shade 
too softly. The reat of the capable company are thoroughly 
satisfactory in their varied studies of unpleasant folk. 


“The Follies.” 

“Tlie Follies” are with us again, and London town is the 
brighter by reason of their coming. No Pierrot purty has 
reacbod such a high pinnacle of success, and to analyze this 
success to a nicety is not so easy. There is little of 
strength in the members. Perhaps Mr. Pelissier will 
pardon me if I express the opinion that ther© is no per- 
former of genius, and yet they are one and all remarkably 
clever, and play up to each other wonderfully. Sparkle, 
lightness, and gentle gaiety is the keynote of their allow— a 
gay little show, which bubbles with quip, and crank, and 
fun, and merriment. In addition — and this, maybe, is the 
great secret — ther© is an indefinable quiet simplicity of 
effect, an atmospheric charm, as it were. Indeed, the 
party reminds one of some irrepressible luds and 
romping together, to an accompaniment of pretty melody, 
for our pleasure. They work wonderfully hard, yet there is 
no effort, apparently, there is no straining for effect, but 
their undoubted talent tells, and so nine folk out of ten 
will tell you that no show on earth can heat that of “ The 
Follies. ” 

It was a brave thing to attempt a season at the Royalty, 
a full programme by seven little folk, but their sucres a 
brings them. now to Terry’s, where an enthusiastic audience 
nightly cheers them. The personnel of the troupe has been 
varied, but each member still has that peculfar charm, nnd 
tho ensemble is as neat and bright as ever. 

The “Hamlet” burlesque is ingenious and whimsiral, 
and tho “1912” skit a legitimate piece of nonsense, but 
they have yet to equal their excruciating pantomime and 
burlesque music-hall entertainment. 

In addition, a word to that sterling comedian, Mr. 
Lewis Sydney: “Your present monologue is not nearly 
such good goods as several previous once, so take care, 
please.” 


So now, good people, hurry up and see “The Follies.” 
Just seven of them, with a tiny orchestra, in a West -end 
theatre, but their show is a wondrous one, and absolutely 
full with gems of melody, capital fooling, and rollicking 
burlesque. They cannot fail to ploase you, because they 
are “The Follies.” 


“Flander's Widow.*' 

This comedy of Mrs. Blundell and Mr. Sydney Valentine 
is a charming picture of rustic life — somewhat artless and 



Min Qwcanle Stars as Ophelia, In (he “Follies’" Burlesque. 

[Photo by lleuit. 

sentimental to the captious, if you will, but healthy and 
satisfying to a degree. Mrs. Finnder decide* that, in 
order to properly carry on her late hubby's business she 
must marry again. There is no sentiment in the decision — 
just a matter of business. The charming widow has many 
admirers and many proposals, eventually accepting the offer 
of old Isaac Sharpe. Presently, however, old Isaac’s young 
nephew returns from abroad, and, lo and behold! Cupid 
enters upon the scene, and the widow loses her heart to 
Richard Marshall. This, then, is the slight thread of the 
theme, that the intended marriage of expediency gives way 
to an actual marriage of love, and old Isaac is mainly in- 
strumental in bringing the union of the two about. The 
play, set as it is in a “Dorsetshire” environment, is full 
with interest, and chann, every’ character interest* one, 
and the story, slight os it is. is dexterously told. A re- 
markable study conies from Mr. Sydney Valentine as old 
Isaac, a brilliant piece of acting which is a credit to our 
stage, and Miss Miriam Clements, ns the widow, plays with 
exhilarating, rosy effect. It is a healthy, bracing play, 
splendidly acted. PixnaoT at the Plat. 
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An'CB A LONG STALK. I SHOT A PINK DRER. I LL TELL TOC JUST HOW IT HAPPENED." Ethel " Off, I 
CAN Of ESS. YOU DIDN’T KNOW THE OUN WAS LOADED." 
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PASTIMES AND PLAY. 




Great preparations are being made at Shepherd'* Bush, 
whore the Olympic games of 1908 will be held. A huge 
stadium is now in course of construction, and when finished 
it will be the largest of its kind in tho world. It is claimed 
that tho new stadium will dim the glory of the Greek one 
at Athens, which in point of size has been supreme theso 
many years. That ancient structure accommodated over 
50,000 people, yet the London stadium will quite eclipse the 
Grecian one, as feats for nearly 80,000 people will bo pro- 
vided. It is being built of stecJ, and will cost nearly 
£40,000. The athletes of twenty-five nations have already 
signified their intention of entering tho games, and with 
this fact in view tho International Olympic Council has 
prepared the moat elaborate programme of contests o\’er 
offered to an Olympic audience. The Olympic games of 
1908 will assuredly be the great draw in London, and will 
he a never-to-be-forgotten spectacle in this country. 


By the time these notes are being read the M.C.C. com- 
bination. which is under the management of Mr. Philip 
Trevor, will have stepped upon Australian soil. The more 
one studies the side, the more one appreciates the powerful 
nature of the all-round ability of the players. For 
example, batsmen like Hobbs, Hayes, Mr. K. L. Hutchings, 
Mr. A. O. Jones. Hardstaff, Rhodes, Mr. F. L. Fane, and 
Bniund will need a lot of getting out. It would be quite 



MRS. ASSHETON HARBORD. THE LEADING LADY 

BALLOONIST. LPfcu<o by Ifa.yiom*, Ltd. 


abaurd to predict success for England in the "test” games, 
because the actual strength of Australia cannot be ascer- 
tained until the men have settled down. It is always pos- 
sible for a new disco\-ery to be made — another Hugh 
Trumblo or a Victor Trumper- hence, until tho preliminary 
matches are played and decided, it is difficult to make a 
forecast. But Mr. A. O. Jones's combination will perform 
very much better than many armchair critics seem to 
think. That he will quickly weld the side into one of 
strength and homogeneity I am tolerably certain. I know 
the man. the kind of leader he is, and how ho can inspire 
his men with confidence and the knack to go one better 
than the last. 

*— *— t-o-t— t—i— t— *— *- 

The incidents of the motor tour of Mr. Charles J. 
Glidden. an American, read almost like a romance. He 
has travelled thousands of miles, and he has passed through 
11,000 cities, towns, and Rett foments, altogether a distance 
of over 42.000 milos. of which 6,775 miles have been upon 
the railway tracks. Twice he has encircled the globe, and 
driven in thirty-five countries of the world. His plans call 
for 50,000 miles, and he hopes to complete the world’s tour 
in 1911. His drives include the lands of the Lapps. Finns, 
Swedas, Daii 06 . Germans, Austrians, Italians. French. Dutch, 
English, and Swiss, while those iu the southern hemisphere 
include Fiji, New Zealand, Tasmania, Australia, and his- 
toric Java. The Fijians called Mr. Glidden’* car the god 
of fire, the carriage of lightning, the boat on the road, and 
the father of all devils; tho Maoris of New Zealand, the 
war demon; the aboriginals of Australia, the boomerang; 
the Japanese, the carriage of wind; and the Hindus, 
the last incarnation of the god Siva, the Destroyer. 
One can just imagine how the savage and Oriental mind 
would look upon the motor-car a* a devil or god, and Mr. 
Glidden’s many experiences should be put into book form 
on the conclusion of his remarkable tour. 


It has been asked, “Does the Brooklands Motor Track 
assist the trade?” According to some authorities it 
appears to do so. When probable purchasers question the 
sj»ee<:l of some of the older types of machines, a lap on the 
track quickly settles the point. As regards the new cars, 
Mercedes, Panhnrds. Daimler*, F.I.A.T.’s, and Humhers, 
theee sell moat readily without trial, but intending buyers 
who desire a car for speed purposes, always suggest a run 
on tho Brookluuds Track. The average motorist does not 
wish to drive his ear at an excessive speed, but needs the 
necessary pace and power to overcome stiff hills easily. 
Overloading ears is a common happening nowadays, and it 
is certain this will not improve the “life” of a car. 


Much has been said and written as to the motor speed 
mania on the public highway. All motorists of tho true 
type are the fir^t to denounce the “speed hog,” while the 
Motor Union and Automobile Association severely deal any 
of their members who race on the roa<l*. A suggestion has 
been thrown out that motors should be governed to cut off 
at the prescribed tqx*ed. and make anything above twenty 
miles an hour imp«**ublc. except when travelling downhill. 
If tho present speedometers wore arranged to switch off the 
current, instead of indicating up to sixty miles an hour, it 
would keep the motor within hounds. The London motor 
'bus is so regulated to twelve miles an hour, and the chance 
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of a summons succeeding for excessive speed is very remote 
when a 'bus has a governor. To be considerato of other 
people's feelings is the main thing, and unless a motorist 
possesses this good trait he will never study anybody but 
himself. Inconsiderateneos and selfishness are twin com* 
panions. 

The amateur football “split” still looms large on the 
horizon. In spite of the boycott instituted by the Football 
Association against the A.F.A., and the attempt made to 
prevent clubs belonging to the newly-formed organization 
obtaining fixturm in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, the 
new body not only lives, but flourishes, with . a member* 
•hip of over 600 clubs. The boycott is strongly resented, 
not only by many clube within the authority of the English 
Association, but also by all shades of sportsmen, who have 
been looking on at the unfortunate squabble. It is to be 


has given considerable satisfaction, and now that the bad 
feeling recently shown in South Ch«*hire has evaporated, 
there is every reason to predict a successful start for his 
grace in the mastership. 


The Kennel Club has long been a powor in “doggie" 
land. The fifty-second show will be held at the Crystal 
Palace on October 22, 23, and 24. The value of the 
special prizes and prize money this year amounts in the 
aggregate to over £7,300, a sum far in advance of any 
previous record, and certainly the largest I can remember 
at any dog exhibition. An important feature will be the 
competition for the special prizes for all breeds, which is 
arranged for the second day of the show. The classes for 
nil breeds number 612. The hound sections remain the 
same os last year. Beagles, as well as otter hounds, fox- 
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hoped that pence is in the air, and by the time these notes 
are being perused some understanding will have been arrived 
at between the rival factions. Arbitration by Scotland would 
be an excellent way out of the difficulty. Many football 
folk aertws the border are not to be found in agreement 
with their English friends, and Queen’s Park (Glasgow) 
influence is tremendously powerful with all grades of foot- 
ball in that country. 

H-t— 

One of the largest establishments in the hunting world 
is the Cheshire Hunt, under the regime which has just come 
into force. No fewer than eighty couples of working 
hounds are to he found in the kenneLs at Sandiway, North- 
wich, and three whippers-in have been put on to turn 
hounds to Fred Champion. The policy of the Duke of 

Westminster in the retention of the services of Champion 


hounds, and harriers belonging to recognized packs required 
for hunting purposes, may he finally removed at 5 p.m. on 
the second day. The Dachshund Club’s annual show will 
he held in conjunction with that of the Kennel Club. 


Long-distance driving in golf is particularly fascinating 
to the actual player, and since the days of the rubber-core 
hall the driving has been much longer than when the 
“gutty” was in general use. The drive accomplished by 
W. H. Horne, the Beckenham professional, on his own 
course, of 381 yards must rank as a world's record. There 
was only a slight following wind, while the ground was 
level. The provious longest drive was that by Mr. E. 
Blackwell fifteen years ago at St. Andrews, when he drove 
n ball some 366 yards. As thie was done with a “gutty” 
boll, of course, the Scotchman's effort is much the better. 
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These extra long drives are a little mystifying. One would 
think if it tan be done by a golfer once, it surely could be 
accomplished by him on many other occasions, yet this is 
not so. These drives are like inspirations, few and far 
between in a lifetime. 

-i-t— 

It is popularly supposed to take seven years of arduous 
labour and study to make a scratch golfer, but many, of 
course, ran reach the scratch mark in a much shorter 
period. Much depends on one's athleticism and aptitude for 
the game. To me, golf was comparatively easy, but I sub- 
sequently discovered it needed much time and practice to 
make oneself anything of an exponent. I believe the Hon. 
F. S. Jackson has become a scratch player in three years, 
and is now on the plus mark. But. then, the famous 
cricketer has the “eve” for sport, and that means much, 
especially to one whose muscles and eyes have been carefully 
trained since the days of boyhood. 


yearly played by the fair sex, such as England and Ireland 
or England and Scotland. 

-t— t— e-t— t—r-Q-r— i— r-r—i-s- 

With Association and Rugby football contaminated by 
professionalism, the only two winter field sports which are 
pure and free from it are hockey and lacroate. The popu- 
larity of hockey is extraordinary, and thousands of fiwh 
players ore being gathered to the stick game. The chief 
reason of its popularity is to he found in the fact that the 
governing body will not permit any cup or league competi- 
tion to be formed. While the present council govern the 
pame nothing objectionable will ho imported into the rules. 
The creed of hocke v men is that it is a game for sportsmen 
and played by aportamen. In London and the southern 
area the rport has caught on, and this season one antici- 
pates seeing quite a boom. More ladies than ever are taking 
to hockey, and it is quite a common sight to see the fair 



[Plmfo Ly *' TqnVar'' 

GENERAL view OF The westward iio links lookinq towards the first tee. 


With hcckey so popular amongst the fair sex, it is not 
surprising to find the game literally booming. Like tennis, 
the charm and fascination aie to be found in the mixed 
matches— that ia to say, when ladies and gentlemen are tola* 
found in each team. This at once make* hockey for young 
women quite a social sport, and the girl with her stick is 
quite a common spectacle in London. The hockey girl is 
usually a splendid type, active, keen for good sport, and 
never minding a few hard blows when in the thick of the 
fray. I believe the average young man likes these mixed 
hockey games. It brings him in touch with the opjxwite 
*ex, and he is able to enjoy their company an at tennis or 
croquet. Any pastime that allows the two sexes to play 
together is usually assured of {>opularity, and this may lie 
said of hotkey. No parent who bus u wire for the health 
of a daughter should object to her taking part in hockey. 
The number of clubs for ladies and gentlemen in 
rapidly on the increase in town anti country. If one 
desires to see British ladies at hockey, enjoying a vigorous 
game, let me recommend one of the international matches 


sex playing a vigorous game, and enjoying it, on many of 
London's urban fields. 


That lacrosse will grow in strength throughout the 
country ia absolutely certain. True, it has not caught on 
so rapidly as its sponsors would have liked, but that is 
because the Canadian game has had to conihat formidable 
competitors in Association ami Kugbv foot hull and hockey. 

In Ixmdon the gome is expanding, while in the north of 
England there art* many clubs of first-clavs calibre. A big 
fillip was given to larrup* by the visits of crack Canadian 
teams, who. of course, are still superior to the British 
Uicroesers. For the first time an international was played 
Ik* tween England and Wale* early this month, the Cardiff 
club supplying a number of the players. The missionary 
movement in the Principality should be productive in the 
near future, and one would like to mv a big effort mndo 
to set lacrosse on its legs in Scotland ami Ireland. It was 
once fairly prosperous in the Emerald Isle, but has been 
allowed to die down. A grand pastime, and a healthful 
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and invigorating exorcise, the old North American Indian 
game promises to take root in the affections of British 
athletic youth. As a spectacle it is second to none, and 
the most scientific winter field sport. 

Will the “oval" billiard table eventually oust the 
square oblong one? Many experts seem to think that it 
will. Already two leading professional exponents have 
been exercising their skill on the oval table, and gradually 
improving their “breaks.” So far 10U under the new 
system requires much manipulative skill and soft “touch.” 
The famous old champion, John Robert*, has been at work, 
and performed well. It was a Scotchman who designed the 
table, which has caught the fancy of the public. That it 
will be extensively used by amateur cueists is questionable, 
as the oblong surface presents quite sufficient difficulties to 
the average player who wishes to spend an hour or two 
with a friend chasing the ivories. To be a first-class 
billiard exponent is a thorough gift, hence, to make the 
game loss easy will hardly apiwal to the gentleman who 
owns a private table for the entertainment of his friend*. 
And this reminds me. Billiards is exceedingly popular 
nmnnf&t ladicct. There are few more graceful apcctacles 
than watching a clever lady exponent stringing together a 
“break.” I know of one lady who can easily reach a cen- 
tury, and whose delicate play rivals a Stevenson or Dawson. 

In spite of the wet and cold of the grouse breeding 
season, the average bags were by no means poor. In Inver- 
ness-shire and Yorkshire big records were nMtdc. Partridge 


shooting has been in full swing for a month, and the reporta 
are certainly not discouraging. Still, the partridge cannot 
stand the cold rains of the summer »o well as the grouse. 
The latter are the hardiest of birds, and this hardiness has 
quite falsified the prophets who foretold a bad season. 
Good bags of partridge* are only to be obtained by driving. 
The sport this month should promise well, de pite the 
doleful reporta. The largest manors only commenced to he 
driven at the beginning of this month. In passing through 
u lot of country last month I observed a lot of heslthy- 
looking pheasant*, and pheasant shooting should give the 
sportsmen plenty of good employment. A stupid bird at 
the best, it afford* a capital target to even the poorest 
■hot, and I know of some sportsmen who regard this parti- 
cular branch a* tame sport indeed. It is quite a question 
of fancy, and pheasant shooting remains as popular as ever. 

Rambler. 


MODEST TOMMY. 


The camel has nine atomachs — 
I heard it at the Zoo. 

Now, wouldn’t I be happy 
If I hud only two! 

Oh. yes. I’d brim with gladness 
And call my life a dream. 
With one for just rooat turkey 
And on© for just ice-cream. 


When a woman begin* to dye her hair she begins to sus- 
pect some other woman's figure of being unnatural. 



“LOOK UNPLEASANT, PLEASE." 

The Enterprising Puotookapukb and tux Would-Bx Motorist. 
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THE HUMOUR OF STAGE ASPIRANTS. 

BY BILL! ti BURKE. 


HAVE had some extraordinary and some- 
times decidedly amusing experiences with 
girls who wanted to go on the stage. 

A short time ago, for example, a girl 
who had been introduced to me by a 
friend called on me at six o'clock in the 
morning. I am an early-riser, especially 
in the summer, but I lair being disturbed 
at six a. m in either summer or winter. I sent my inaid 
down to say that if my visitor liked to wait until eight 
o'clock I would sec her, and in the meanwhile I told the 
servant to get her some breakfast. 


rn™ 
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MISS BILLIE BURKE. 

[PJtofo Dottr Sintt Studio*. 

My visitor didn’t want breakfast, however. She elected 
instead to play the piano and sing. She sang, 1 think, 
fourteen songs, ami then she sent up to inquire it her sing- 
ing disturbed me. It had done so most effectually, and 1 
came downstairs presently in not too amiable a trame of 
mind. When I saw my visitor I could hardly refrain Irom 
laughing. 


She was about fifty years of age — her hair, black, flecked 
with grey, waa brushed tightly back off her forehead. She 
was very short, exeessmdy stout, and could never have 
been anything but extremely plain. She told me sho 
wanted to get on to the music-hall stage, and that she 
could sing a comic song as well as any one living. She 
could not, in point of fact, sing except in a way that made 
out* feel glad when the song was over, and I very nearly 
told her so. She had less chance of getting an engagement 
on the music-hall stage than my pet cat. She wanted to 
sing aguin, but I declined to hear, though it was past 
twelve o’clock before I could get rid of her. She had a 
little bit of money of her own, enough to live on in 
tolcmble comfort, so I did not pity her as I have some girls 
to whom work means bread and butter. 

I remember having rather an amusing scene with a 
young girl some little time ago, who got very' indignant 
with me when I told her I did not think she was suited for 
the stage. 

“Why not?” she almost screamed. 

“Well,” I replied, “you don't seem to me to possess the 
nece*wary qualifications. You cannot sing, you say you 
would not dance if you could, you don't want to take parts 
which you may not like — in fact, as I say, oven if you got 
an engagement, which I doubt, you are never likely to 
do ” 

"Stop!” she cried. “That will do. I came to you for 
advice, not impertinence. Are you aware that my great- 
grandfather was a celebrated actor?” 

“That makes no difference.” I said. “It is you, not 
your great-grandfather, who are trying to get on the 
stage.” , 

“And I shall get on. just to spite you,” she shouted, 
shaking her fist at me; and then, to my relief, she departed. 

Many stage aspirants have the moat exaggerated notions 
of the salaries they are likely to receive in the early days 
of their cim-er before they have established their reputa- 
tion. 

I know of one girl. who. on being offered a (>ound » week 
by a London manager, thought the offer was made in jest, 
and laughed, thinking it wisdom to laugh at managerial 
jests. Hut the manager soon made it plain that lie was 
in earnest, and. furthermore, informed the girl that she 
ought to consider herself fortunate to get it. But the girl 
didn't look at the matter in this light, and declined the 
engagement. Her |»a rents were well-off, so she was in no 
particular need of a pound a week, and she, fortunately 
for herself, after tluit little incident, relinquished all 
thought of going on the stage. 

A girl wrote to me once usking me to <‘< > c her. as she was 
very anxious to prove to me that she could act. 

“I know I can prove it.” she said, “and I want you to 
get me some introductions.” 

I consented to see her. and one morning, a few days 
later. I was told a poor woman wanted to see me. I found 
my visitor standing in the hall, nnd she told me a common- 
place story enough of home trouble and of a husband out of 
work. It required very little discernment to see that the 
story was a fiction, and when she had finished I asked 
quietly if she would have any objection to removing her 
hat. w ig. and the spectacles she was wearing. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “who told you?” 

“No one told me anything.” I said, “but I have got a 
pair of eves, and can see things for myself. Tell me now- 
why have you come to me* in this get-up and with this 
absurd story?” 

To make a long story short, she was the would-be actress 
who wanted to prove to me she could act, and this was the 
method she had adopted of proving it. 

“My dear girl." I said, “don’t think of the stage. You 
cannot act a little bit. There are surely lots of other ways 
of earning a living than by going on the stage?” 

She was very disappointed, but said she would follow 
niv advice; and I believe later she got a good post us a 
lecturer. 

A girl who, happily for herself, is now no longer on the 
.stage, where she certainly would never have earned any- 
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thing more than a very small salary, told me recently 
rather an amusing story of her early stage life, which ended 
in her leaving the profession she had been once so anxious 
to enter. 

After much difficulty she obtained an engagement, and 
shortly afterwards attended a rehearsal of the piece in 
which she was to appear. 

She was rather a quick-tempered young personage, and 
had a particular di-dike to being ordered about in any 
way. 

Now. a young octree* has, above all things, to pay atten- 
tion to the directions of the stage manager, and if she is 
wise she will make it her object to fall in ivith his views <i» 
to how she is to perform her part, however insignificant it 
may be. 

But thia is just what this young girl in question would 
not do. She wanted to do exactly what she pleased, and by 
no means appreciated the continual requests of the stage 
manager not to do this, not to walk like that, not to stand 
like that — not, in fact, to do anything ahe thought ahe ought 
to do. 

Suddenly, in the midst of these directions, the girl lost 
her temper. 

“Call this acting?” she cried. "Well, I jolly well call 
it drilling and she walked off the stage, and so ended her 
career as an actress. 

Nothing really damps the ardour of the average stage 
aspirant as does the hard work which a career on the stage 
entail*. 

Many girls go on the stage under the impression that 


the work is easy, pleasant, entertaining, and always well 
paid. 

When an actress has established her reputation, and haa 
come into the front rank of her profession, the pay is no 
doubt good ; and a* no actress ever attains a big reputation 
unless she is devoted to her work, she will find it pleasant 
enough because she is so enthusiastic about it. But her 
work is never easy, and the longer she is on the stage, and 
the wider her experience be, the more she haa to learn. 

But the average stage aspirant never understands thia. 
She wants a good salary and an easy time of it, and it is as 
a rule impossible to convince her that ahe can certainly have 
neither the one nor the other to start with. 

I know of an actress who once complained to her 
manager shortly after she had gone on the stage that she 
was overworked and underpaid. 

“My dear young lady,” replied the manager, cheerfully, 
“I know you are. So am I, so are we all; but I cannot 
alter the whole condition* of life or” — here he hesitated for 
a few moments, and then said, quietly, “your salary.” 

» | - 

The latest comparison — As happy as a kleptomaniac on 
bargain day. 

Cupid employs a lot of chaperons in his match factory. 
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A DOOQV TALE. 


MARRIED IN HASTE. 


PRIZE STORYETTE.—A Guinea ha 4 been paid to Mr. D. M. IF// />, 
17, Victoria Road, Bait Kirby, Chethire, for Ihia Storyetie. 



I1EY were telling <log stories in the hotel 
parlour. 

“Yes,” said the man with the 
American accent, “I've had some good 
dogs in my time, I reckon, but one old 
dog I had beat 'em all hollow for cute- 
ness. " 

He paused and looked round ten- 
tatively. The man sitting in the 
cornrr grunted slightly. 

“Waal, stranger, ” said the American, “as you're so 
pressing, I'll tell you about her. Jumping Jane I used to 
call her, she was that limber. She mas a red setter, and a 
real beauty, but slic'd one bad fault, and that was sucking 
eggs. As soon as she heard them hens cackling slic'd slink 
outer the back door, and next thing you knew she'd be 
a-««ettin' right down, licking her lipa os if she felt real good, 
und bit* of eggshell hanging on ter her whiskers. 1 got 
that mad with her at last that I'd have shot her in spite of 
the money she cost me, if it weren't that the missus was 
real fond of her. So I just sat down and studied, mid, 
bv-and-by, I thought of a way to fix her. I got an egg. 
blew it, and filled it right up with mustard — not the mild 
kind, neither. Then I put that egg hack in the nest and 
waited. By-and-by in comas Jane, Blinking along, and 
looking back every few steps. She goes up to the nest ami 
sniffs a lee tie — bo — then she stands a minute, thoughtful 
like, and finally turns tail and trots out. Bock she comes 
in a fen minutes with Dan. Now, Dan was a big dog, 
partly mastiff, but with a few other breeds thrown in. a big. 
good-tempered, stupid sort of dog, but a terror to tramp**. 
They come in. Dan looking very much ashamed of himself, 
and Jumping Jane cavorting round him. They went up to 
that nest, and, by the look of her. Jumping Jane was asking 
Dan to taste the egg. Dan picked it up in his mouth, and I 
could hear it crunch right across the barn. Then — you 

never saw such a ettrprised dog in vour life —his eyes seemed 
bulging out of his hood, he give a jump in the air like a 
two-ypar-old, and went bustin' outer the bam, heading 
right for the water trough. Jane she just sat on the floor, 
her tongue hanging out, and Iter head rolling from side to 
aide, and if ever I saw a dog laugh, that one did. Dan 
wort* his tongue outside for coolnew for day* after; but 
Jumping Jane I never did cure. She was too clever for me, 
and I finally sold her to a circus. ” 

A soft, slow voice from the Englishman in tile corner 
broke the silence. 

“ Ye-es.” he *aid, “she must have been a good dog. 
Funny tiling, I tried the same dodge with one of mine 
Irish terrier, name of James. good ratter, but ate eg}?* like 
anythin'. Filled one with mustard and waited. In comes 
James, sniff* at it, turn it over, trots out, and comes hack 
with a ham bone. Strange thing — ah! — I assure you — word 
of honour— that dog ant there, opened the egg with his paw, 
dabbed a bit of inuKtnrd on the ham. end ate it 'ike u 
human being. A dab of mustard and a bit of ham. for All 
the world as if he were at the break fast -table. Strange 
thing — very! ” 

The silence was oppressive. 

“Bovs,'' said the American, at last, slowly and sadly, 
“the drinks is on me.” 


A KUTAHILL SOVKL 


met, and loved and wondered how 
«y ever had lived before when the long 
us had kept, them apart. 

Ellen had surrender her heart at once 
lit& pleading 

“Yea, yea, yea,” she had said. “I 
p you. I fed as if I had known you 

ays. The world is a dreamland, in 

which you are my only reality. 1 will come to you without 
question, gladly. Whenever you say I will marry you." 

“As aoon as possible, then,” he said. “I cannot do 
without you for one unnecessary day, dear one, I cannot 
live until you wholly are mine. " 

Thus they married practically strangers to each other 
- -staking all like delirious gumeetet s upon one throw of the 
dice of love. 

For a brief and dreamlike jieriod the world was a golden 
mi^t. They were more than happy. 

Then come the clash of individualities. Tom was quiet, 
devoted, but with a stubbornew* that she did not suspect 
underlying his reserve. Ellen, yielding all in the absorp- 
tion of her love, also claimed all. She thought there wus 
nothing in the world but her newly-found love. But even 
love itself cannot harmonise in a moment little diseonls of 
personality. Time is needed, and mutual understanding, 
before subooii.-vcuiiiK Antagonisms can be overcome. 

And them two were not friends nor even acquaintances. 
They were just lovers, and Cupid is not a forbearing god. 

Little clouds Ix'gnn to gather in the sky — little fleecy 
clouds, scurrying from all the quarters of heaven. At first 
the sun of love was not hidden, but only dimmed, and they 
did not perceive it. But the clouds thickened and the 
storm was upon them Indore they knew. In their blindness 
they had not provided a. shelter, and the deluge swept them 
apart. 

They quarrelled, and Ellen went back to her home. She 
oX|>ectcd Tom to ioiiio for hor the next day, and the next. 
But he did not come. Two week* passed before she even 
heard from him. She could not understand, but believed 
that he had neglected her and scorned her. and no longer 
loved her. 

Then he aent her a curt note, and she answered him 
spitefullv. 

And he went sadly, grimly on with his work, wondering 
how her love could die so *oon. 

Since then they never hare met and no word has passed 
between them. Though they scarcely are a mile apart, yet 
all the width of the world lie* between them. 

Fate brought them together and then tore them apart, 
and each is wondering what the end of the chapter will be. 

Can lm*e die so soon- -or was it not love, hut merely mad- 
ness P 

•U 

CIVILIZED. 


See the Woman ! 

She lias et op-ladder, cnrksrrew heels on her shoe*, and 
has squeezed her feet into a pair several sizes too small; 
and she looks as if she was going to fall forward and be 
deformed some more. She is having a continuous straggle 
with the Uw of gravitation. 

She has a steel frame about her upper part and has 
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compressed her waist so tlmt it looks like the small end of 
a funnel, and she can hardly breathe, and her internal 
anatomy has shifted quarters, and there are several jolts 
ahead for the family doctor. And she don't know why she 
fools “poorly” most of the time. She is pinned, tied, 
laced, and braced. 

She uses cosmetics, hair-dyes, paints, powders, bella- 
donna to brighten her eyes, and all manner of false and 
uncomfortable things are on and about her from her head 
down. 

She has rings on her fingers, bangles on her wrists, a 
chain about her neck, many trinkets on her breast, and 
her blood lias to struggle for circulation. 

She lias birds and gay-coloured plumes and feathers on 
her hat, and she wen rot h many colours. 

She ia not what she was created, but is what she has 
created . 

Is the Woman a Savage? 

No — ahe is Civilised and in Style! 



WHAT THE BOY SAW. 


OBODY could have called her pretty, 
nobody would dream him handsome. 
But she would have been charming 
with just a shade more self-con- 
fidence, while he — longed to nsk 
her to share his commonplace life 
and lot, but could not pluck up 
courage to propose. It was a 
little child, who brought them to- 
gether at last. 

Dick's married sister had taken a cottage at the seaside, 
and he was spending Sunday with her. Jessie had taken 
the Saturday afternoon boat to the big watering-place 
adjacent, and would return to town on Sunday evening. 
They had not planned to meet, exactly, but they had met, 
and Dick's sister had been kind enough to suggest that 
Jessie take tea with her, and that Dick see her safely 
aboard later. So now, while thoy waited the summons to 
tea. they sat on the beach and talked. The little fellow, 
Arthur, whom Jessie had brought with her for company, 
played round them and broke into the conversation fre- 
quently, as little fellows will. At last, when they were 
silent, he took matters into his own hands. 

He was only five, and he had been sitting in Josisie's lap, 
pressing her eyelids down, and otherwise making free with 
her features in a manner that aroused all Dick's indignation 
and longing. 

“Your eyelashes aren’t very long. Aunt Jessie.” 

“No, dear,” said Aunt Jessie, blushing. 

“Your eyes aren't very big. Aunt Jessie.” was the next 
accusation; and again the girl's patient “No, dear,” was 
marked by a change of colour. 

Tlie childish torture continued until every part of the 
shy face hatl suffered expressed depreciation, then the tiny 
inquisitor, whom the helpless Dick now longed to strangle, 
suddenly softened towards his victim. 

“But it doesn't matter a bit. Aunt Jessie,” he declared, 
punctuating his statement with loving kisses, “so long ns 
some one loves you, does it?” 

“No— I suppose not, Artie,” was all that the distressed 
girl could manage, but it was enough for Dick. With a 
firm glance and touch he took the child from her, pressed a 
penny into the hot, little fingers, and turned fhe surprised 
little face towards the cottage. 

“Run and ask when tea will bo ready,” he directed; 
and the boy, for a wonder obedient, made all speed away. 

Deft alone with the girl, the man’s new-born courage 
partially evaporated, but now it was Jessie’s own turn to 
become nn unconscious helper. 

“I — I suppose I'm not very pretty, if even such a haby 
can see it," she miirmurod, more to break the strained 
silence than for any other reason. 

Dick's hand suddenly closed over the trembling fingers; 


almost before either of them knew it the trembling lips were 
hushed by eager kisses. 

“You’re pretty enough for mo, Jeosie,” were the com- 
monplace words that carried all of Dan Cupid’s tender 
wealth. 


THE EDITOR WAS ••TOUCHED.” 


A poet, thinking to touch an editor* heart and get the 
host of his pockct-l>nok, sent him a poem containing this 
verse : 

“Oh. the world rolls round and round, 

And the weak must servo the strong ; 

The sky for my cover — my couch the ground : 

Bread for a song- -a song!” 

The editor was deeply touched. He replied : “ Your 
poem is accepted. I send you an order on a baker for two 
loaves. ” 

* 1 * 

A R1N01NG VOICE. 

A merry ring has Roland's voioe, 

That makes the maiden s heart rejoice, 

And blushes to her cheek can bring; 

But yet I've heard her shyly own 
That it would havo a sweeter tone 
Had it the true engagement ring. 


The test of happiness is being able to enjoy things in 
general. 



AFTER THE GUN CLUB DINNER. 

Gentleman with the Glasi : “Ain't tou ’shamed toce- 

SHBF ? YoD'kE TUK MAN THA - didn't MI8U A BI&D THIS H 
•HArTSBNOON " 
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Grandpa, what’s an animal K* “Oh, aktthiko that ooe» on mob. 


Stocminob V 


A CASE FOR A YOUNGER DOCTOR. 
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Country Joys. 

Belinda and I had been hardly anything ot each other 
for quite a long time. I had spent the autunin in Loudon, 
but tny cousin had betaken herself to the country, and I 
had no idea oh to what sort of a time she was having. Wo 
had parted somewhat huffily at our la&t meeting, and, to 
punish me, she had not deigned to send even ao much as a 
picture-postcard in my direction. However, she turned up 
when I least expected her, looking as brown as a berry and 
the |>ereonifi cation of health and good spirits. 

'‘It’s quite nice to see you again,” she observed, 
genially, “and this is a cosy little room of yours. I like 
it.” 

I expressed myself as charmed by her approval, and then 
demanded of her where she had been. 

“Staying in the country,” she told me. 

“It seems to agree with you,” I remarked. “How well 
you look ! ” 

Belinda stood up and gaxed at her reflection in the 
little gloss over the mantelpiece. 

“Do you think I look well?” she inquired. “I was 



••I WON Oh R IF THIiVKK IKLE IO MEK* 


rather afraid that this sunburn was a trifle too pronounced, 
and that this rude health appearance didn't quite suit my 
style. " 

She eyed herself most critically. 

“Well, then, make your mind at rest,” I said, “for it 
is a real treat to he allowed to s|»ci»k to such a specimen of 
blooming looks. The sunburn and the freckles are parti- 
cularly becoming.” 

“Freckle*!" exclaimed Belinda. “There are no freckles. 
I draw the line at freckles. Where do you sec them?” 

I laughed to see her anxiety and her exhaustive study 
of her own charming visage. 

“ Perhaps I made a mistake. " I remarked. “ No, it’s 
only the sunburn I can see. There must have been a 
shadow- which made me imagine I saw freckle*. So leave 
off looking at yourself and sit down and tell me about the 
country. To begin with. I had an idea that you hated the 
oountry. ” 

“I always said so. didn't I?” asked Belinda. “And 
for some things I do hate it, but for others it is simply 
heavenly. ” 

She s|toke bo enthusiastically that I was surprised. 

“I don't understand the arranging of affaire in this 
world,” she was saying. 

"No. I don’t suppose you do.” I murmured. 

“What?” she demanded. “What did you «u»v?” 

“Nothing nothing,” I answered, hastily. “ What is it 
in the arrangements of this world’s affairs that you do 
not understand?” 

"I’ve been staying in the midst of simply lovely 
scenery,” sbo went on. “The hills and the foliage and 
green grass and the blue skv have made up a picture that 
oven I. though I thought myself wedded to streets and 
nhopA and crowds, appreciated to the full. But what I 
cannot understand is why we are not permitted to enjoy 
this beauty undisturbed." 

“Undisturbed?" I asked. “Couldn’t you enjoy it un- 
disturbed ? ” 

“No. my dear. ” she said, impassively. “No. The moat 
lieautiful spots were infested with horrible creatures 
creatines that bit and stung and that left great disfiguring 
plan* ii|»on one's person, ami causal even the moat polite 
to wriggle and rub and groan. And what I want to know 
i» : Why should we not bo permitted to enjoy the beautiea 
of Nature without mi much discomfort?” 

“You do ask me such questions.” I complained. “How 
should I know? I consider that the beauties of Nature are 
altogether spoiled by these p«*ts that make even the sitting 
in a Itoautiful field a misery.” 

“That’s just it.” agreed my cousin, eagerly. “Some- 
time it was torture to *it in the field*, and to take up one’s 
position under the trees meant a continual war against 
midges. M 

" I suppose the idea is that we mustn’t be too happy 
and comfortable here Im-Iow. ’’ I remarked. "But. like you, 
I do not understand a scheme that provide# for the eating 
up of one set of creatures for tin* nourishment of another.” 
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“There wasn't peace even in my bedroom,” Belinda 
informed me. “When I first went down I was horribly 
alarmed at the creatures that Hew in through my windows 
mid mode themselves at home on my walls and floor and 
bail. There were wasps and daddy-long-legs and earwigs 
and mosquitoes ami spiders and goodness knows what 
else. ” 

"I wonder you didn't pack up and take the first train 
back.*' I said, knowing Belinda’s horror of creepy-crmwliea 
of all aorta and sixes. 

“1 thought of doing <vo,” alio acknowledged. "I 
watched the progress of spiders and earwigs up the walls 
with fascinated horror, and for the first few night a 
couldn’t sleep because I was certain that they would walk 
on tho ceiling and drop on to mo, but gradually 1 became 
accustomed to them, aud tqient- my spare time in getting 
them to walk on to piece* of paper.” 

“ And what then ? ” I asked. 

“Oh. I dropped thorn out of the window.” Belinda said. 
“The girl in tho next room to mine used to kill thorn, but 
I couldn’t.” 

She shuddered at the notion. 

“I wonder if earwigs got a shock when they arc 
flung from bedroom windows to the ground ?” 1 a* id, in- 
quiringly. 

“[ wondered, too,” remarked Belinda. “But I couldn’t 
help it if they did. Nasty, inquisitive, interfering crea- 
ture*! Why can’t they keep themselves to themselves in- 
stead of mixing in people’s affairs that don’t concern them? 
I declare thoee earwigs wore in everything — boxes, 
drawers, water-jugs — nothing was safe from their intrusion. 
If they got a shock when I flung them out of the window 
I’m truly glad.” 

“And apart from the insects and creatures, ” I asked, 
“you enjoyed your country visit?” 

“Yes,” said Belinda. “I enjoyed the tennis-playing 
and the motoring and all that kind of thing. But I am 
convinced that to really enjoy the country one must have 
plenty of money. I spout four weeks with people who 
had and one week with friends who hadn’t.” 

“Well?” I asked. 

“Tile week with the poor people was not nearly so en- 
joyable as the rest of the time. I do not like going to bed 
by the light of one candle and to have water doled out as 
if it were gold and precious stones. The house from the 
outside appeared quite imposing, and inside there was a 
bathroom with the largest taps I've ever seen. Outside 
won a well and a pump, and tho pump was fitted with a 
handle which made one picture tons and tons of water. 
But. my dear, though you pumped from early morn to 
dewy ©ve never a drop of winter did you find." 

“How about the bathroom?” I asked. 

“Just the same, of course. " said my cousin. “You 
might turn on all tho ta|W and leave them turned. There 
would have been no flooding of the floor and staircase. 
There wasn’t any water at all. ” 

“How funny!” I murmured. 

“Yes. it was.” agreed Belinda. “But. never mind, I’ve 
had a lovely holiday and all the nice weather, and now I’m 
back in this dirty town, and it’s just lovely, too. I'm 
dying to look into shop windows and see the crowds and 
and latest fashions. And next year, if I’m alive, Til bo off 
to the country again. I'm going to spend part of the 
winter collecting earwigs and spiders and such- like crea- 
tures and becoming accustomed to them, and twice a week 
I’ll go to bod by one candlelight. ” 

“And have the water cut off from your hath?” I in- 
quired. 

“ Oood-hve -good-bve!” exclaimed Belinda, ignoring my 
question. ” Now for the shops and the crowds, and to-night 
a dinner out and a theatre. For the present I’m a philo- 
sopher, and take every thing us it comes — the country in 
the summer or the autumn ; town in the spring and winter. 
So, nnoo more, good-bye to you;" and away she went in a 
whirl of good spirits and robust health, leaving a whiff of 
country air behind her anil a foretaste of those town enjoy- 
ments so dear to her pleasure-loving soul. 



Live and Let Live (P). 

I often wonder why, in the animal world especially, the 
larger creatures feed on til© smaller. “Live and let live” 
certainly does not hold good with them. Why, for in- 
stance, should not a spider be able to exist on grass instead 
of spending his time laying traps for the unwary fly? And 
I suppose the fly, in his turn, gobbles up anything he can 
find that happens to be smaller than himself. And, as 
Belinda truly soya, tho creature* that abound, especially 
in the autumn, that- apparently take a delight in devouring 
tho human kind, are innumerable. Surely they might find 
sufficient nourishment in the greenery and the berries and 
bloseoms, but apparently not. A week or two ago I was 
strolling down a beautiful country lane, and was amused 
to come upon a tiny girl, who was being escorted home from 
school by a big boy. Just as I came up with them they 
were overtaken by two larger girls, and how that wee mite’s 
tongue did wag! She was overcome with w'oe because the 
elastic had come off her hat and because «h© hod seen a 
dragon-fly! I could understand the wail relating to the 
hat, hut, not knowing the habits and customs of dragon- 
flies, I did not altogether know' w'hy such a plaint should 
be rained at sight of one. I also had observed the dragon- 
fly in question a most beautiful creature, flying through 
the air, as usual gobbling up os many flics us he could 
catch. I supposed, from the little girl's bitter complaint, 
that he did not object to nourishment derived from a 
human being, but cannot- he sure. I shall make it my 
busmens to hunt up the customs of dragon-flies at the 
earliest moment. And that brings me hack to exactly the 
same spot from whence I started — why do we all, in this 
beautiful world, human kind and animal alike, prey and 
batten upon each other? Evidently an absolutely unan- 
swerable question. 


CORRECTED. 


Mary had n little man. 

He took her out to dine. 

But Mary had no little Iamb; 

Said jibe, “No lamb for mine!" 

She ordered all from soup to nut*. 

Ami finished up w ith wine. 



Wbkk a poor nuin is talking with a rich man, it is bad 
taste for the rich man to jingle the loose coins in his 
trousers pocket. 
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The Untimely Ending of 
Our Theatricals. 


Hr M A KG ABET WOOD. 


ELL, you see, it wa* just this 
way. Matthews said to mo 
one evening, when wo wore 
sitting over a glass of whisky 
at the Black Cockatoo. “ Look 
hero, Tony, old chap. I'm get- 
ting up a musical play in 
this village. Can I rely on 
you to take a part?" Of 
course, I tolil him that he 
could rely upon me. 1 knew, 
and so did he, that I couldn’t 
sing for nuts ; but that made 
no difference. All the others 
in our set were taking parts, 
and why not I? So Mat- 
thews and I stayed on at 

the Black Cockatoo until 

eleven, arranging things, and 
when I left him at his gate 
he wrung my hand and said, 
“Tony, old chap, if it weren't 
for you I know the whole 
hag of tricks would collapse. But, as it is, I feel 
that our musical comedy will be the success ol Drip- 
ping Drayton." The poor fellow was almost sobbing 
with gratitude, but I patted bitn on the shoulder. 
“Matthews, my boy," I said, *' cheer up. I'll pull you 
through.” Till that evening I had never much cared for 
the fellow, hut that night I left him in quite a brotherly 
spirit, feeling that in the past I must have misjudged him. 
His gratitude touched me, and I determined to do all in my 
power to make his venture a success. As I said before, I 
can't sing, but I defy any one to allege that I am not a first- 
rate actor. Why, if you could only see me with a false nose 
and a frockcoat suit three sizes too large for me, you'd die 
with laughing. I've seen Johnnies at the music-halls in 
London who didn't cause anything like the sensation and 
amusement that I do in my get-up. You know', this sort of 
thing must he born in a fellow ; it can't be acquired. 

During the next week Matthews and I had many discus- 
sion* about his musical play, and we didn’t agree on many 
points. For one thing, I couldn’t get him to arrange his 
cast. Such shilly-shallying annoys me exceedingly, and so 
I told liim. He lost his temper at that, and asked me in a 
most, ungentlemanly manner whether I was getting up that 
play or was he? However, I passed over his rudeness*, and 
inquired about my costume for the performance. 

“Oh, anything you like, Tony," he said: “anything von 
like. ” 

That suited me down to the ground, and the next even- 
ing I told him that I had bought a fal*© nose and hired a 
frockcoat suit three sizes too large for me. To my astonish- 
ment. he used the most fearful language and told me that 
I was no more fit to take part in a musical play than Billy, 
the village idiot. 

“Do you suppose, you incompetent ass," he shouted, 
“that I’m going to let the hero of my musical play appear 
in n false n<w and a frockcoat suit three sizes too large for 
him?” 

I answered that when he knew how to speak to me in a 
befitting manner he would know where to find me, and left 
him. 

Such nonsense! What did it matter about his slobbering 
hero so long as the audience was amused? 1 made up mv 
mind that I either played my part in my own way or not 



ut all. That insolent fellow Matthews had to be taught 
his place. “Incompetent ass," indeed! We’d see about 
that. 

The next afternoon I happened to be taking tea at Mrs. 

Lee’s. Her daughter Daisy cartvo flying in. just after the 
tea was poured out, in a state of wild excitement. 

“Oh, mother,” she said, “Mrs. Parker is getting up 
some amateur theatricals, and I'm going to be in them! 

We're going to have them at the Black Cockatoo room, and 
the money is to be given to the Hislop Infirmary.” 

All this at the top of her voice and without a stop. 

“What are you gabbing about?" aaid Mrs. Lee. “Do 
sit down and tell t*a all about it.” 

“ What’s the matter with Tony ?’ f laughed Daisy. “ Look, 
the tea is all running out of his cup.” 

And so it was. 1 wo* so much astonished at w'hat I 
heard that I had upset my cup without noticing. That 
was a mere trifle compared with the theatricals. It was all 
arranged. Daisy declared— oast, date, price* of admission, 
everything. Mrw. Parker was the leader, and she had 
settled upon the play and portioned out the parts. 

“ You're not in it. Tony." said Daisy, maliciously. ° Mrs. 

Parker said she wouldn't have you at any price. She said 
that the play would be mined that allowed you in the cast. 

But you’re to be stage manager. I believe." 

I went home boiling with indignation. Mrs. Parker had 
said that, had she? And to think that once I had admired 
that woman! 

That night I called upon Matthews, and demanded to 
know what had become of his vaunted musical play. Mat- 
thews had been to Hislop for the day, and was rather in- 
clined to he tearful as a result. 

“Tony, old chap," he said, “you’ve been a brother to 
me. When everybody else has deserted me, you have stood 
by me. ” 

This was news to me, but I didn't contradict him. I 
dragged out of him, bit by bit. the fact that his under- 
taking had been quashed by Mrs. Parker's. That she, 
hearing of his, had instantly set to work to circumvent him, 
and, as it happened that she was the more popular of the 
two, had succeeded in her endeavours. The musical play 
was off, and Mrs. Parker* theatricals were on! 

Mrs. Matthews had been invited to take a part, hut 
Matthews said, most emphatically, that no wife of hie 
should make a fool of herself under the superintendence of 
Mrs. Parker. 

“ Matthews," I said, “don’t say so. Let your wife join. 

Are wo children or women to allow' such a petty spirit to 
prompt us?” 

In the course of time I prevailed upon him to allow his 
wife to take part, and I cun tell you she was jolly grateful 
to me. Matthews walked up the street with me, and when 
I left him I said ; 

“Cheer up! These theatricals will never come off. 

They’ll all quarrel amongst themselves, and it’ll probably 
end in a free fight with the men and undying enmity with 
the women.” 

"Do you really think so?” asked Matthews. “You do 
put heart into a chap, flood night.” 

The next day I found that news of the proposed theatri- 
cals had flown all over the village, ami everybody was on 
the tiptoe of expectation. I had a note from Mrs. Parker 
asking me to tea th© following day to discuss a scheme for 
raising funds for the Iiislop Infirmary. Hislop Infirmary, 
indeed! Bah! It marie me sick! Who cured for the 
Hislop Infirmary? The whole show was being got up lor 
the edification of a lot of cacklimr women, who ought to 
have stayed at home ami mended their husbands’ socks. 

However. I went. and. as I expected, there they all were — 

Mrs. Parker. Mr*. Matthews, Mia* Lee. Miss Noel, Mias 
Carter, and two or three men who had been beaten up for 
the otcusion. Such u row! You positively couldn’t hear 
yourself speak. All talking at once. All demanding the* 
principal part. The women. I mean, of counae. The men 
just took th© parts they wished for. and stuck to them. 

No nonsense about men ! Mrs. Parker gushed up to lue ami 
explained that they had decided not to ask me to play; 
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that my acting ability was really too good for their poor 
performance, ami would I — would 1 really bo so kind as to 
give them the advantage of my great experience, and stage- 
manage for them? At first I determined to decline, know- 
ing as I did, what she hod said : then I reconsidered. After 
all, it would bo sport to be in the affair. It was a most 
deadly season of the year, and, besides, I might get a 
chance, in conjunction with Matthews, of scoring against 
the blighters. So I gushed in return, and said how kind it 
was of her to give mo such an important office; hoped I 
wasn't ousting any one else; looked into her eyes with a 
“v'ou-are-the-only-woman-in-tho-world” expression in mine, 
and accepted. Afterwards, when I overheard her telling 
one of tho girls that- sho could always manage that groat 
stupid Tony Samson- -for the foolish boy adored her — I 
wished I hadn't. If I had time I would write a little article 
on the imbecility of the female species, but I haven’t. I’m 
too busy writing this, just to show how small a thing can 
be allowed to upset the plans of mortals. 

Well, the rehearsals took place every evening, and I 
must say the performers worked hard. With the exception 
of ono, they all belonged to the village. This exception was 


“Matthews,” I said, “you're a fine follow.” 

It was astonishing how Matthews and I had chununed 
up over this business. As 1 said before, there was a time 
when I disliked the fellow, but there’s nothing like private 
theatricals for making and cementing friendships. 

Sinclair was a good-looking chap, and had a way with 
him that went down with tho women. I never went into 
tho rehearsing- room suddenly without coming upon him and 
some of the womenfolk gazing into each other's eye® in an 
adoring kind of way. But ho was just the sort of a fellow 
who would flirt with anything dressed in petticoats. I 
can't think how tho female kind can make such fools of 
themselves. My experience is that they can never distin- 
guish the gokl from the gilt. 

At theee rehearsals Sinclair had a ripping time. If one 
girl was busy on the stage, there were sure to be more in 
the wings or in front. Matthews called him a conceited 
aas, but, you see, ho rather fancied himself with the girls, 
and they never so much as looked in his direction when 
Sinclair was by. So doubtleaa he felt rather out of it. 

The dress rehearsal onme off fairly well, and Matthews 
was down in the mouth afterwards. 



“Suddenly Mrs. Parker bounded from the garden seat and flunr herself across the slate, exclaiming, 'I won’t play I' * 


the wife of a man well known in Dripping Drayton and from 
London, and she waa to introduce some novelties in the 
way of song* and dances in the interval between the two 
plays. 

Mrs. Parker was the leading lady, and a man, admired 
by all the womenfolk, named Sinclair, took the principal 
male part. Really, a man named Brown — he ran the only 
decent shop in the village— was the beat actor; but, of 
course, being only in the retail trade, ho didn't count. He 
wars not recognized by the village nobility except on occa- 
sions such as these. I had managed to get Matthews into 
the affair as accompanist, so he and I were always present 
at rehearsals. We got a lot of satisfaction out of it, too, I 
can tell you. All these people thought that they were bom 
actora and actresses, and they kept the stage with an 
assurance that was truly refreshing. The women all raved 
about Sinclair’s acting, but Matthews and I couldn’t see 
much in it. As I said to Matthews one night: 

“If I’d taken that part I should have dressed up in that 
three-sizes-too-large-froekcoat suit and worn a falso nose.” 
“Tony, old chap.” Matthews said, almost with tears in 
his eyes, "it would have been simply ripping!” 

I wrung his hand — we were just leaving the Black 
Cockatoo. 


“I thought you prophesied a split, Tony,” he said, re- 
proachfully, “and here everything is going on as cheerily 
as a marriage- bell, and the first performance is to-morrow 
evening. ” 

“Yes,” I replied, gloomily, “it looks now- as if it were 
coming off moat triumphantly. But I never thought it 
would get as far as this. Never mind, perhaps the audience 
will hiss. ” 

This thought cheered him for a short time, but I left 
him decidedly depressed. 

“I suppose you’ll be at the rehearsal to-morrow,” he 
called after me. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

binclair, at the last moment, had aaked for another re- 
hearsal to take place on the following afternoon, not feeling 
quite sure of himself. 

At the appointed hour we were all there. Mrs. Parker 
didn’t seem in a very amiable frame of mind, but she an- 
nounced that every ticket was sold and that there was every 
prospect of a most successful evening. Sinclair turned up 
in a beaming state — full of life and fun — and the rehmrsal 
began. It hadn’t proceeded far when the lady from 
London, who had had much experience in amateur theatri- 
( Continued on Page 84.) 
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Aftermath. 


Y OUR face," quoth she, “doth quite familiar seem. 
Have wc e’er ruct, or was it in some dream, 
Some vision that hath conic in days now dead? 
Your face is so familiar, sir," she said. 

“Perhaps,’* said I, “to tell you all the truth, 

I’ve worn this self-same face since early youth. 

I got it from my parents as a sort 
Of birthday present — number one, in short. 

“ From then till now, let me confess to you. 

I've clung to it right steadfastly and true ; 

And hence it chanced, in August of last year. 

When I came down, I brought it with me here. 
“’Twas then you saw it first, down by the wood. 

Wc met alone and for an instant stood. 

And then moved on. With none to make us known 
1 hat was the only thing that could be done. 

“Next day we met again, and then some more. 

And finally, when August was half o'er. 

Beneath the stars you heard me kneel and say 
The words that let me rise — your fianc£." 

“Ah, yes, 1 now remember,” she replied ; 

*‘Twas pleasant, was it not?" and then she sighed. 
“Indeed it was," I cried, in ecstacy ; 

“So pleasant — well, I’m here again, you sec! 

" If you will shake that porpoise over there 
Who follows you about ‘most everywhere — 

The heavy chap with loud and blatant vest. 

Who more with jewels than with wit is blest — 


“I’d like again, with this familiar face. 

Once more to take last summer's favoured place. 
And all the happy, lazy hours beguile. 

Just basking in the sunlight of your smile.'’ 

" I wish you might,’’ she answered, “but, alas, 

T hose da .vs again can never come to pass. 

Gone is that bliss and that felicity. 

For in the spring the Porpoise married me." 
Whereon she rose and coldly walked away, 

And I packed up and moved along next day. 


The Story of a Summer. 


APPLE BLOSSOM. 
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Story 
of a 

Summer. 

(Continued.) 


SUN FLOWER 
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THE UNTIMELY ENDING OF OUR THEATRICALS. 

(Continued from Poqb 81.) 


©als, camo to the front and told Sinclair and Mrs. Parker 
that they didn't put enough life into their acting. Whether 
this upset Mrs. Parker or not, I don’t know. Sinclair im- 
mediately began to put more life into hie part by playing 
the goat a bit, to the joy of the tiny audience in front. 
Mrs. Parker grew more and more frigid in demeanour ami 
her voice became icy in it« intonation. Suddenly she 
stopped and informed Sinclair that if he couldn’t behave 
himself she wouldn’t play. Matt hew a and I smiled, and 
the girl*, who were mostly dead nuts uguinst Mrs. Parker, 
sniggered. This evidently incensed the lady more and 
spurred Sinclair on to greater fooling. Again Mrs. Parker 
in tones of ferocity, threatened that she would leave the 
stage. Again Sinclair stood before her with his finger in 
spurred Sinclair on to greater fooling. Again Mrs. Parker, 
bounded from the garden-seat on which she was sitting, 
flung hereelf across the stage, and exclaiming, “ I won’t 
play!” fell into the wings and disappeared. A deadly 
silence fell upon the astonished audience, and Sinclair sunk 
back upon the seat with his handkerchief to htt face. 

1 gazed open-mouthed at the almost deserted stage, then 
something made me turn my head in the direction of Mat- 
thew*. He was looking at me, and never, I can honestly 
say it, never have I seen upon human face such a gratified 
smile as was upon his then. It was too much for me. I 
gasped, choked, and then howled with luughtcr. Instantly 
the rest of the gang joined in, ably supported by the un- 
repentant Sinclair. Our laughter soon (cosed, however, for 
a brother of Mrs. Parker’s flew in, fell upon us tooth and 
nail, told us what ho thought of us, and denounced Sinclair 
ns a scoundrel and a villain and no gentleman. The 
astonished Sinclair listened, then, when he could get a word 
in edgeways, feebly explained that he hadn’t meant any- 
thing. 

44 You have grossly insulted my sister," exclaimed the 
wrathful little man. "The only thing you can do is to go 
and apologise." 

Sinclair grudgingly rose from his seAt. slowly crossed the 
stagi*. and disappeared. What exactly happened then I 
gleaned afterwards from different sources. Sinclair apolo- 
gised most bravely, but the lady did not accept his regrets. 
She emptied upon him the vials of her wrath and brought 
up family history most unpleasantly. The leading gentle- 
man listened for a few' minutes, then, with a thundercloud 
upon his brow, picked up his coat, and retired from the field 
of action. 

44 1 shall not return." lie said darkly, and left. 

Mrs. Parker, seeing what she had done, collapsed and 
fell into violent hysterics. Eventually she was got home 
in a state bordering on frenzy, which was not improved hv 
hearing what the girls had to say to her. Matthews and I 
went home in great good humour. 

44 It won’t come off! It won’t come off ! ” was the burden 
of my companions song. 

44 Don’t be a fool and buoy yourself up with false hopes." 
I said. “Ot course, it will come off.” 

"Mark my words, Tony, old chap," was all he replied, 
44 it won’t come off. " 

It was eight o’clock on the eventful evening, and the 
rain fell in a deluge. Matthews ami I. drenched to the 
skin, stood opposite the entrance to the Black Cockatoo and 
watched, with unholy joy, the people from far and near 
being turned away with the words. 44 No performance." 
Bom© had driven a distance of eight miles in the steady 
downpour, and the snatches of language which floated out 
on that damp and depressing atmosphere were unite unfit 
for repetition. However, the reserved-seat people stopped 
at that, but the mere mob, who had meant to squeeze in 
at the back, was not as easily repuUed. It swnnned over 
the protesting and afterwards prostrate form of the land- 
lord, and took the ball by storm. It played upon the piano 
with terrific force: it performed upon the stage an entirely 


original and unrehearsed comedy ; it broke a few w indows 
and many chaira, and not all the efforts of the solitary 
policeman, though he was ably supported by the village 
postman, could remove the yelling crowd until it had had 
enough. 

Ihe one or two performer* who had turned up barricaded 
themselves in the dressing-room and refused to be dislodged 
until silence had fallen upon the village. The leading lady 
had taken to her bed, the leading gentleman had solaced 
his wounded feelings in long and deep drinks, and even if 
his spirit had been willing to take his part, his flesh would 
have been too weak. 

Matthews and I caught bad colds, but we considered 
them cheap at the price. I don’t know that I altogether 
like the fellow, after all. It is very aggravating to hear 
him shouting to a roomful of fellows: 

44 1 say, you chaps, I always told Tony, there, that tin**© 
theatricals wouldn’t come off. Didn't I, Tony, old hoy?" 

But I suppose you must make allowances for these fel- 
lows who are so fond of musical things. It isn’t his fault 
that he can only aing. and not act a bit. If you could only 
onoe see me in a false nose and a frockcoat suit three sixes 
too large but, there, I believe I told you before. 

- 1 - 

I REMEMBER. 


I remember, I remember 

The house where I was shorn ; 

The hnl lowed place where little lamb* 
Come peeping in at morn ; 

The playful bears, and friendly bulls 
Who wisely counselled me. 

And where I bought at 88— 

And sold at 23. 


HOW NOT TO SLEEP. 


Don't sleep on your left side, for it cause* too great a 
prtv«u re on the heart. 

Don’t sleep on your right side, for it interfere* with the 
respiration of that lung. 

Don’t sleep on your stomach, for that interferes with 
the respiration of both lungs and make* breathing difficult. 

Don’t sleep on your back, for this method of getting rest 
is bad for the nervous system. 

Don't sleep sitting in a chair, for your body falls into 
an unnatural position and you cannot get the necessary 
relaxation. 

Don't sleep standing up, for you may topple over and 
crack your skull. Don’t sleep. 

- I* 

UNDERSTOOD. 


Mrs. Galev (with paper): “The telephone girl in France 
answer* a call by saying, ‘I listen.” 1 

Mr. (ialey : 41 Why the superfluous information?" 


HOW SHE KNEW. 


She: “Your last book was a success, wasn't it?” 

He: “Ye*." 

“The reviews were so unfavourable I was almost tempted 
to lead it." 


THE ATTRACTION. 

“Brown and his wife seem to be very fond of musical 
comedy ? " 

"Yes, indeed. His wife goes to see what the women in 
the audience hnvo on. and Brown goes to see what the girl* 
on the staee hare off." 
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Photographic Competition. 


FIRST PRIZE. — IN A DUTCH FISHING VILLAGE. (One (ininai and a proof.) 

Ml. K. G. Pudsai'X. 2. Annaroore Terrace, Inch loo re, Dablia. 

Mo. t FoiHlna Pocket Kodak. , 



HERMANCF.. ON THE LAKE OF GENEVA. 
Mibb E. PeiU.irra, 4, Glendowcr Place. Kena.oKtoo, W. 

(Winner of Uil**n Proof.) 


LAKE MINNEWACKA (FROZEN), BANFF. ALBERTA. CANADA. 
Mr, It J. P, Men**, S« afield Hourc, South Parade, Seoaoole, Cumberland* 
Hex Qeurfer.p/afr, 

I H mn.r of liitian Proof.) 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOOR APHERS, - Cash Prizes in given by the “Weekly Budget" every week for Topical and Curious Photographs. 
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TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS.— Cash Prim in given by the “Weekly budget " every week far Topical end Curious Photographs. 

Digitized by Google 


THE RIVER TAMAR. 

Mr. H. M. SrHCRLeT. 35. Uidimond lined, Boat fa, Cardiff. 
Tkormtom Pi ekard Ctimera. 


PA5T LIFE IN EGYPT OP TO-OAY.-*' Rebecca at the Well." 
Mr. Ekjtkst Buss, £5, Acre Lane, Btiiiou, 8.W. 

AV 4 Cart rid fie 


“THE DUCHESS OP UANTZIO.*' 

M.ae Ltmil L. Coatb, Foxieigfae, near Maldeab.id, Berta. 

A’o. fa fvfiiimp KteUtk. 

A Gibson Proof has been awarded as a Prize for each of the above Photographs. 


CLOSE GATEWAY. WINCHESTER. 

Mr. U. H. Niitlstos, ti*. Kooiilly Had. Finsbury Park, N. 
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••SEAOULL.'* 

•* Tf yon sae a big »hip ratling o'er *.hn foam. 

Tell my <lait<l) tut h:» little girl i» waiting for him at home.” 
Mr. O. U. Oubornk, Taakorton College, Taakertoo, 
Wbiuubi*. Kent. 

Qmttrtrr-l’IiU Scout Cumtra. 


YACHTING IN THE SOLENT. 

Mtaa Ki.aaaoa E. Till, Vvuloe Lodge, Simeon Street. E/de, Isle o( Wight. 
KUto Camera. 



“THE SEED OF AMBITION.” 

Mr. Path Whitwobtu, 'M, Cemetery Hoad. Loath, Liacolatbire. 

Camera. 

A Oibkon Proof ha* been awarded a* a Prize 


••WHAT TIME IS IT?" 

Mr. J. O. Dtcataaos, Bjreiroft, St. Peter'e K»ed, South Crojioo. 
Uulf-FMt tcttf" Camera. 

for each of the above Photographs. 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. — C. 


tha " Weakly Bud got" ovary week for Topical and Curious Photographs. 
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KENILWORTH CASTLE. -Mr. 0. S»oit. 7. W..I I’.rt. Sllb.a., K.o>. 

trtmu /Koi/av. 


And a Gibson Proof 

will be »w.,n trrrr month »or p\?nor 

itriph -'tit "T »n troat-wr. AGIHSwJS rnt'^r 
mill »>.. ».o rirm to *W» UomprMu^r«iM»* 
r>lintr.cr»l>h i« renrodocnl )Q 1 irrnai.i. 
• * n«r! » - Ple%«e »rtt«* lb* title of IM Photo- 
rranS. «nrh name amt addroa. of tendor. o« the 
bark of «ar*h pturtn«rarh . . .. mh ., 

••end oriental l’n»to*'»ph». »tatlnf 
c*ni*-r» h at been «ard accompanied \tf 
■ Ml artJr^Mel en‘e r.i>e >..r rrtarnt. 

'• p*., i. graphic ComprttlteiB. lhCTOiiMi l 
llrd i.Min Homo. Kvd Lioii Coots. Heel Street, 
l.omUin, E-C " 


A (liras. 

A Ulb.on Fro.1 he. been awarJeJ as e Vr.wt lor each ol the nb.vc Photograph*. 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. -Cash Prlxa* »ro bf th* " Waohlj Budgot evrj nam k for foptcol and Curioua Photographs 
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A SUNNY GATEWAY IN COUNTY CLARE. 
Aim M. UaKX.TT, (Juerumore Park, Lancaster. 

A'o. It AMliir p.wArrT IWel. 


ONE GUINEA IN CASH 


BEFORE THE REGATTA. ALDERNEY. 
Mim Paid, 27, Augu.ta Gardena, Folkestone. 

£a»ro #/<•<■ Camera, 


SUNSET AT SEA. 

Mr G. C. M IUJ Soros, a.e.Narran*, c'o W. LanlaaJS»a«.3. Ea.tlal* Aeoaue, E C 
U'KrUr* Rfjttx Ca*#ra. 
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A Magazine of Humorous Pictures, Stories, and Varied Reading, 

'CiwrtjM (« Gnat ItHtmtm an 4 l»* VaUnt SKln af 



•‘A WOMAN, THIS. 

A FP with her rn;i-k slips artifice. 

^ Hat, flowers, all gear, arc but disguise. 

Beneath them ail a woman, this t 

Eve's daughter, as she turns her eyes. 


For all the world the mask, the pride— 

Pattician veila f or modesty. 

But gear nor panoply shall hide 
Eve's true-bred daughter's glance from me. 
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A man was going homo, whon an acquaintance rushed 
up and craved a loan. The request was being granted, when 
the borrower seized the lender round 
the neck, but instead of showing 
loving gratitude he bit the good 
Samaritan on the chin. Bewildered 
and taken aback, the good Samaritan 
struggled till he was free, but before 
he could fly away the borrower was 
again upon him, and this time em- 
braced hia features with his teeth. 
Ho gave two bites — and received two 
months. He would have learned 
better manners more speedily if he 
had been introduced to that kindred 
biting animal, the “cat.” 

r r r 

The vexed question of getting unwilling children to 
school has been solved by a resourceful Education Com- 
mittee on the south coast. They have 
arranged with a local conveyance pro- 
prietor to pay him thirty shillings a 
wi'ck to drive the children to and from 
school. Probably the next move will 
bo the appointment of medical men 
to patch up the belligerents who fight 
for the best seats. 

r r it 

The American occasionally pre- 
serves a restful silence. When he does 
so there is a marvellously good reason 
for it. The President played the 
Bishop of London at tennis. It was 
arranged at White House that no de- 
tails were to b© published ; and the reason for this secrecy 
was not apparent until it leaked out that the President 
had lost. 

V t t 

A New York pastor temporarily filled his church by 
employing a whistling lady and two negro minstrels. 

Another minister lias eclipsed his per- 
formance by the artful device of 
reading instalments of a novel which 
he ha* written and which no publisher 
will heme. “That, dear Christian 
friends/' said the author -cleric, 
modestly, “will be enough for this 
evening." And apparently the con- 
gregation thought so. too, for it did 
not clamour for a continuation. The 
point reached was w here the hero was 
helping the heroine over a stile. For 
a full week there was an agonized 
suspense ns to what happened ; then 
it appeared that she blushed and 
thanked him. and got over. Yet there are people who 
beliovo in paying pew-rents! 





A gander and a cow have formed a romantic attachment 
in an Engliah country town. They accompany each other 
in the street, and the gander 
goes every day to a field to 
bid hia friend “Good morn- 
ing." Now that Christmas is 
coming he would be well ad- 
vised to conceal himself as 
much as possible, since it is a r 
remarkable fact that al- 
though the season emphasize* 
the joys of peace and goodwill 
generally, it makes an excep- 
tion in the case of ganders and fellow-spirits, such as 
turkeys. 



It is a golden age for youth. A juvenile of fifteen 
dashed up to a Berlin policeman and assured him that he 
was an English nobleman, and had just lost his pocket-book 
containing two thousand [MXinds. The policeman acted as 
general financier to the young peer, hoping to get his owm 
hack, with interest. Perhaps lie will when the nobleman 
is at liberty again. At present he is doing six months. In 
another cat* — this time in London a somewhat older boy 
was arrewted. Amongst other things, he had Kuccessfully 
floated companies and duped aged solicitors. When appre- 
hended he was fashionably driving a young Indy in a motor- 
car. With fine chivalry he arranged that she should 
descend. Then he went to the station. 


v € r 

Romance is to the hand of every novelist on very cheap 
terms nowadays. Here is a case in point. A barque was 
in mid-Atlantic ; she encountered a cyclone and was blown 
out of her course; the captain ordered some of the crow 
to go aloft. Instead of obeying, the second mate asked if 
the men might go, not aloft, but below, to have tea. By 
way of answer the captain drew a revolver and shot ihe 
second mate in the leg. The title for the romu nee could oe 
"The Captain's Bark,” and a prize could be offered to the 
most unintelligent reader w ho could gut** what sort of a 
bark was not meant. 

r r r 



Suppose you had a chance of talking for three hours with 
eminent professors on the rise of man, the birth of the 
earth, the origin of life, and the 
battle with wild creation, what 
would you give for it? The ques- 
t on is asked gene rally by the ad- 
vertiser of a history of the world, 
who offers you a printed alterna- 
tive to the conversations at the 
rate of a halfpenny a day. Per- 
sonally, I do not know what I 
would give; but, moved by recol- 
lection* of professor*' speeches in 
my younger days, I would give double the price to listen to 
some such rival as, say, Little Tich. 
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The domestic cat may take a spell of real. It can no 
longer be accused of wrecking crockery and despoiling 
drawing-rooms and adding to the 
burdens of life. The excuse now is, 
“It was diabolo,” and the explana- 
tion in most cases will doubtless 
hold good, as the probability is that 
the offender is the master of the 
house. The game, indeed, has its 
advantages, and none greater than 
the facilities it affords for revenge. 
If your unconscionable neighbour 
overhead stamps with elephantine 
tread in iron-shod boots or prac- 
tise music with conspicuous in- 
efficiency, you can retaliate by 
jerking your bobbin repeatedly 
against the ceiling, by preference when your neighbour has 
said his prayers and is seeking slumber. 

? V f 

Progress is being made in curing smokers of the smoking 
habit. Nicotine has been extracted from tobacco. Let the 
reformers go a step further, and produce a tobacco which 
has no amoke. Then they will win. 

r € t 

“Rise in Canadian cheese" is nn evening newspaper's 
sensational headline. The heading was, however, imjierfect 
and incomplete, for it did not say how high the cheese rose. 
A third-rate low comedian would have done the thing in- 
finitely better. 


Will some compiler of statistics tell us how many more 
inmates of asylums, graveyards, and gaols there are as a 
result of the Limerick competitions? One correspondent 
writing to an editor bitterly regrets that he has not te- 
oeived a prize. He cannot understand it, he says, and 
enclose** specimens of his genius, explaining that he occa- 
sionally “ falls into a aort of trance. " One verse runs : 
There onoe was a person named Bendix, 

Who got something in his appendix. 

And he said, “ Without doubt 
I must cut this thing out — 

For there isn't any other rhyme available. ” 

Why, he demands, does not such a last line win a prize? 
And if not that, why not this? — 

This person was laid on the table, 

And a surgeon, considered quite able, 

In a manner most deft 
Slashed him up right and left — 

What miserable weather we’re having! 

Again the contributor, or competitor, or whatever he is, 
clamours to know why he docs not get five or ten thousand 
per cent, profit on his 6ixpouoe. Frankly, 1 cannot tell 
him, for his last lines are quite as bad as the best first-prize 
winners I have seen. 


BETTER STILL. 

Miss Beauty Knott: “Do you think this photograph 
does me justice?" 

Miss Lovey Dove : “Yes, indeed. I should call it justice 
tempered with mercy.” 




Tub Puhitax. 


Tax I M PURITAN. 
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j AN ANGEL OF PROSPERITY. ] 

te> <r~) \r~> (5^1 

Young John Dobson sat gloomily in the office of his 
little inn at Shadysid© Corners, looking disconsolately over 
hit accounts. 

The summer .season was beginning, but his inn lied been 
passed by, and the prospects were that it would be almost 
empty during the entire summer. 

There was a time when Shadyaide Corners was a fashion* 
able resort, but other preferences had come, and Dobson 
saw ruin staring him in the face. His father had left him 
the inn as a bachelor's inheritance. It had been in the 
family for generations, and for reasons of sentiment, if 
nothing else, he desired to keep it up. 

There was a knock at the door. A young woman stood 
on the threshold— a young woman Mich as Mr. Dobson bad 
not aeon for years. She was fresh, she was piquant, she 
was everything that any man might desire in the way of 
clothes, looks, and youth. In brief, she was delightful. 

“May I come in?” 

Mr. Dobson rose and offered her a chair. 

“ What can I do for you ? * 

“I will come to the point at once. I am a professional 
guest. Two years ago my father died, and left mo and 
mamma penniless, and I have been obliged to earn my own 
living since. I fill your hotel with guest* — young men, of 
course- the most desirable, easiest-paying kind. All I ask 
on your part is to provide & good table. I ll do the rest.” 

She smiled at him confidently. 

“I'll also supply the surrounding, ” she said. 

• “I don’t quite understand you,” stummered poor Dob- 
son, so sudden had been the entrance of his visitor. 

“It's all quit© simple— a matter of business, you know. 

I have a complete list of nice young men who spend their 
holidays in places like this? I got it from an agency. I 
©nil on them and persuade them to spend their holidays 
here. Trust mo to do that. When the season opens I'm 
on the spot, with mamma as chaperon, and divide my time 
among them. They tell about me to others. Mothers 
come to investigate. Why, in a month or so I’ll have your 
house filled! It* awfully hard work, you know. But I’m 
young and strong, and, besides, if one knows how, it’s so 
much easier. ” 

Mr. Dobson’s eyes grow big. 

“Do- — you — -flirt with them?” he naked. 

“Of course. You didn’t sup|>ose I sat on the verandah and 
knitted Afghans, or read Sunday school books to them, did 
yon?” she laughed. 

“But you can’t flirt with nil of them at once.” 

“Oh, can’t I! That’s my business. You provido food 
for them, don’t you? Well, I provide sentiment. Besides, 
flirting isn’t all hard labour. There are all stages to it. 
There’s lending up and leading down. Why, I can keep 
some young men going for days just by smiling At- them 
one© or twice a day. I usually select n couple of steady 

chaps to cling to, ami then But I’m giving away my 

business. Remember, sir, that time is money. All I &sk 
is ten per cent, of your gross business and my board. Will 
you accept inv proposition or not? Thero are my re- 
ference*. You see I’m endorsed by some of th© beet people. 
Being a professional, every young man who comes her© is 
perfectly pnfe with me.” 

Mr. Dobson hesitated no longer. He was in that 
financial condition where anything was worth crying. 

“Very well,” ho said. “I'll accept your offer. And you 
can’t start any too soon.” 

In two weeks the first instalment of guests began to 
arrive, and with them came the professional. 

Dobson had to admit, as he found his rooms filling lip, 
tnat the young woman he had encaged was a ''wonder.” 

On Saturday afternoon she took him aside. 


“Here,” she said, “will you keep these engagement- 
rings in the safe? I'm afraid I'll lose them. And, of 
course, by-aud-by I shall have to return them to their 
owners. ” 

“ How do you do it?” asked Dobson, his voice teeming, 
with admiration. “I ahould think they’d get mod at you. 
And. of course, you have to deceive them.” 

“Nothing of the sort. I tell them the truth — only they 
don’t believe me. ” 

In spite of himself, this young man, who had never beer* 
far away from his native town, except to graduate at & 
near-by high school, was interested. 

“Well.” he said, “I’d just like to know how you do it. 
You couldn't show me, could you?” ho asked, blushing at 
his own words. 

“Of course, I could, but I haven't time. I’m rushed 
enough as it is. Besides, it would interfere with business.” 

“ Hut couldn't you take a few hours off and” ■ 

“Not a moment. Why don’t you watch ine, if you’re* 
interested ? Don’t get close enough to interfere. But you> 
people who’ve always lived in the country are observant, 
anyway. ” 

“I can't do that,” choked Dobson. 

She was so irresistible that even he was caught in the 
mesh. 

She got up hurriedly. 

“Well,” she exclaimed. “I must be off. I have sn en- 
gagement. Do you know” — she lowered her voice — “I've 
almost been kissed five times already to-day.” 

“And haven't you been one©?” he asked. 

“Don't talk shop,” she replied; and vanished. 

Dobson began to realize that, even if business was not 
being interfered with, bis happiness was. 

Every evening, as he counted up his cash receipts — now 
a large sum daily — be viewed them with mingled feelings of 
satisfaction and despair. 

They represented two things — prosperity and misery. 

It was her very innocence, her complete disinterested- 
neei, that won him to l»r. It was her only way of earning 
an honest living. He realised instinctively that if she 
were a real flirt she couldn’t do it. Her very ingenuous- 
ness was what made her attractive, and what filled the 
hot-i 1 with young men. 



•••I am m professional truest,’ she said." 
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They earn© at id went, two weeks being the limit, as a 
rule, for any one of them to stay. It seemed to Dobson, 
viewing matters from his office, as if the whole plaoe was 
being strewn with broken hearts. But it waa business, 
after all. 

And so he counted his cash and his own heartaches e\*ery 
night. 

One day, when there seemed to be a lull, he munaged 
to take her aside, and drew her into his little office. 

“ Never mind." he whispered, “he — or they — can wait 
a few moments. But I want to ask you just one thing. 
Say — honest — has any of 'em ever kissed you — actually?” 
She almost laughed aloud. 

“What do you think I amP" ahe answered back. “Such 
a nincompoop as that? Don't you know that if I let one 
of them kiss me, I’d have to let them all? I lead them to 
expect it, but never let them. That's the secret of suc- 
cess. ” 

“Then I suppose you'd treat mo the same way?” he 
asked, disconsolately, 

“Why should IP You see, it’s different with you. It 

isn't business with you. I” 

And then, at the thought of what she was saying, she 
actually blushed. 

“Of course,” ahe hurried to explain, “I didn't mean 
that. But with you, don't you aee, thare'd be no object.” 
“Certainly not,” ho replied, gravely. 

Then he said, with a determined look : 

“ Look here, the rush is over, do you realize it ? The 
season is passing. Why, in a week or so there'll be a frost. 
Already they’re beginning to go.” 

“ Don't yon suppose I know that P ” she replied. “ Don't 
I have to say good-bye half a dozen times a day? And 
they all expect to see me alone! It’s awfully wearing.” 
“But you can’t have so much to do as you did— to-mor* 
row. Let us take a walk. ” 

“No.” 

“But it doesn't make any difference now if they all go. 
No new ones will come. You are too conscientious. Don’t 
you realize that your work is over for the season P” 

She meditated. 

“So it is,” she said. “I hadn’t thought of that. Then 
I can be going also. I shall be glad of the rest. ” 

She smiled gaily. 

“Juat think,” she said, “I am one of those who have to 
take their holiday in the winter. When will you let me 
offP”^ 

“Never!” eaid Dobson. “I want you To stay here 
always. ” 

“What for?” 

“Because I love you.” 

“Do you?” 

"Honest, I don't care what happens — I don't care if the 
old inn goes to smash. Won’t you let me see you— alone?” 
“Certainly, if you like. You can meet me in half an 
hour in tho third pavilion the other side of the rustic 
bridge.” She consulted a notebook. “Yea,” ahe said, 
“that’s right. I havo no engagement there— then.” 

Dobson was there on time. He couldn’t wait to get 
there. 

She held out her hands. 

“I want yon to understand,” ahe said, “that even if, 
by any possibility, anything ever should happen between 
us, it really wouldn’t affect the business, anyway. I want 
to make that clear. ” 

“ I wouldn't care if it did. ” 

“Of oourae, not. That's why you never got on before. 
I can fill this place in other ways besides being flirted with. 
I know it. And now we've got a good start and money 
enough to advertise and make improvements for next 
season — why, it will be easy. You need a woman in charge, 
anyway. ” 

Dobson grasped her hands in his. 

“I need you,” he said. “Will you let m© hove you?” 
She smiled. 

“On one condition.” 

“And thatP” 


“Do you really think, now, you could learn to love me? 
After all, you are but a man. ” 

“ I could learn to love you better than all the rest of 
them.” 

“They all say that.” 

He took her hand. 

“Will you let mo kiss you?” 

“Not now. Perhaps later.” 

“Say you love me.” 

“Certainly. I adore you.” 

Dobson was beside himself. 

He reached forward eagerly. He tried to put his arms 
about her. 

“Will you marry me?” 

“Perhaps. We are both so young.” 



** * Will jw mmrrj m*T hs said.** 


Dobson attempted to fold her in his arms, but with a 
sudden, decisive movement site rose. 

“There!” ahe said. “Now I must be going.” 

“What do you mean?” 

And she smiled hack at him. 

“Why, don’t you understand? Didn’t you want me 
zo show you how it waa done ? ” 


HER VISIT SPOILED. 

The Amiable American Woman: “Did you enjoy your 
visit to Stratford-on-Avon?” 

The Perfect American Lady: "It was perfectly horrid, 
that's just what it waa! Why, Shakespeare's tomb was 
guarded so meanly that I didn’t get an opportunity to chip 
off a single souvenir or even to write my name on itt” 


HER SOLE CONCERN. 


Miss Knox : “Everybody knows Mr. Gailey i* a notorious 
flirt, and yet his wife declares she has great faith in him. 
Odd. isn’t it?” 

Miss Wise: “Not at all. When a fashionable woman 
apeaks of her faith in her husband ahe simply means faith 
in hit ability to make money for her. ” 
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Sully Ga\i : “I wm reading a peculiar I'ua last night about a tou.no woman who jerked her head back 

TO KEEP FROM BEINO KIS&ED, AMD BROKE HIR NECK.” AftM Thirl ytmttn (tagtrly) : "But SHE GOT ElafcED IN 

•PITE OF IT, DIDN'T BIIKP” 



THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 
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THE 0B5TACLES TO THE ALLIANCE. 

Udn: "SO TOO 01 ON T KARRI TM1 OOOKT? 1 Ptrdila , ".No; PAPA AND MAMMA WOULDN'T LIT Ml AND OS 

WOULDN'T PBOPOtB.” 
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iSTOfVfETTES, 


THE SEVENTH TIME OF ASKING. 


PhlZE MTORfETTK. — A Guinea ft a* bean paid to Mue Chew. 
HankeUnc Court^Audlem Chtthire. for ttau Storiette. 



, 188 PHYLLIS sat in a hammock and 
dangled her feet — an attitude only 
possible to a girl who does not take 
sixes in shoos. 

Miss Phyllis also dangled by 
one long blue ribbon a sun-bonnet. 
Not a sun-bonnet of our grand- 
mothere' days, but a quite bewitching arrangement for a 
man's destruction from a Bond-street shop. 

“I don't want to marry," murmured Mias Phyllis, giving 
an extra flop to t be sun-bonnet. 

“I shouldn't — if I were you/’ answered a voice from 
the region of the ground. 

The lieutenant puffed contentedly at his pipe, and 
settled the cushion under his head with an extra punch. 

Miss Phyllis shook herself with the petulance of a spoilt 
child as she glared at the speaker. 

“Then why do you propose to me on every occasion- 
suitable and otherwise?" she retorted. 

Her rod mouth took a vicious curve. 

The lieutenant opened his eyes and stifled a sleepy 
yawn. 

"My dear girl, one must do something. I avoir© you it’s 
a mere matter of form.” 


Ho closed his eyes, and looked obnoxiously saintly and 
happy, warrior like. 

Miss Phyllis shook with indignation. 

"Is it?” she murmured, clutching viciously at her 
ribbon string, as though it was the bLack hair of the tanned- 
faced lieutenant at her feet. 

"I suppose I look suited to be ill-treated and worried.” 

The lieutenant watched her through half-closed eyes, 
and marking her indignation, gnvo an unholy chuckle of 
pure joy. Miss Phyllis was doubly attractive in her 
righteous wrath. 

"No,” murmured the lieutenant, in a casual voice, 
" not that ; but I think you want guiding — a sort of 
fatherly husband business, don't you know.” 

"Oh!” snorted Miss Phyllis. "Who would you suggest 
as suitable to act this fatherly husband part — yourself?” 

She smiled dangerously. 

The lieutenant laughed heartily, ending with an irri- 
tating chuckle. 

“Oh, rather — not. Say, Colonel Desborough — just for 
an example. ” 

The lieutenants mouth twitched as he rose leisurely, 
picking up the despised and ill-treated sun-bonnet, which 
lay on the grass. He examined it minutely, yet awkwardly, 
in a way peculiar to men when touching feminine attire. 

"How dare you touch my things P” panted Miss Phyllis. 
" You — you — odiosity ! " 

She hurled tho word, so to speak, at the lieutenant's 
head. 

" Poor Colonel Desborough!” sighed the masculine voice, 
its owner gasiug dreamily into space. 

“Don't waste your pity,” snorted Miss Phyllis. "When 
you marry me” - • 

She stopped as the lieutenant started. 

“Marry me?” he repeated, raising his eyebrows. 

Miss Phyllis folded her hands demurely, mistreat of the 
situation once again. 

“ Yea —marry mo ! ” 


She nodded her head to add importance to her words. 

"I do not intend to marry you,” said the lieutenant, 
standing over her with a determined face. "I mean to 
live my life alone,” he added, gloom in his voice. 

"Oh, dear, no,” said Miss Phyllis. Her mouth took 
delicious curves. "Yon will have me — for the seventh time 
of asking. They say seven's lucky,” ahe added, demurely. 

Oh, incorrigible Miss Phyllis! 

"Phyllis — Mary — Gertrude — Ellen, will you be my 
wedded wife?” asked the lieutenant. 

"Yes, old Adam,” murmured Miss Phyllis, with a very 
wondrous smile. 


THE RING THAT COOLED. 


HE ring was burning a hole in his pocket. 
He couldn’t keep his mind off it for two 


consecutive minutes, and yet he had 
carried it for four months in the same 
vest pocket, and never before had it 
bothered him so. But now it seemed 
to bum in his pocket, and he hurried 
down the street like a madman. 

~ m -* > "What can she think of me for 

putting it off so long? It wasn't manly — it wasn’t manly. 
Throe long years — three years — and everybody took it for 
granted that we were engaged,” he thought te himself, as 
ho hurried on. 

"What a cad a man is to keep the sweetest, truest girl 
in the world waiting for three mortal year* for him to ask 
her to marry ! And it's been four months that I’ve had 
this blas ted ring in my pocket, and all I lacked was the 
nerve. I'm mighty glad I’ve found courage at last, but 
what must oh© think of me, going off for a month's holiday 
aud still leaving her in doubt? 

“But, then, maybe ahe isn't in doubt,” he mused. 
“Maybe she, too, realised my timidity, and already is 
preparing for tho morriago. She’s a sensible sort of a girl. 
She must have known that I intended to ask her— surely 
she must. Those glances, those hints she throws out — 
why, of course, she loves me. We might have been married 
a year ago, as far aa either of us was concerned, if it hadn’t 
been for that foolish faint-heartedness of mine. Why, 
it’a a wonder to me she could stand it. ft’s a wonder 
she didn’t take things in her own hands when she 
saw I was so much in love with her I couldn’t speak, 
and propose to me herself. But I’ll save her the trouble. 
By George. I’m thankful I’ve found that poor remnant of 
resolution I have at last.” 


As he neared her house his step slackened, hia pace was 
halting, and he began to reconsider putting off the proposal 
for the millionth time. 

"No. it’s got to be this time, or Til never do it, that's 
a sure thing. It’s a good time, too. I’ve been away a 
month, and she’ll be glad to see me, and that will help. 
I'll just say a little something and hand her the ring. 
She'll take core of the rest. It’ll be easy.” 

Ten time* he changed and unchanged his mind ss he 
walked up to the house and rang the bell. 

He was just making the eleventh lightning change when 
she appeared at the door. 

Such a vision of loveliness — he forgot hi* proposal in 
an indant, looking into her smiling eyes, os she extended 
her band to him. 

With downcast cyos he entered the little drawing-room 
and sat dow n beside her on the big sofa. 
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Suddenly be felt that ring burning in hie pocket, and 
he remembered his resolution. 

“ I — I — I’ve missed you s-a-s-u-s-o. ” ho stammered 

"Fvo miaaed you, too,” she smiled. 

With this encouragement he reached for his vc*t pocket 
and stammered out: 

“L-l-let’a get married, o-s-s-so-so’s we won’t miss each 
other any — any more.” 

“Oh, obi” she cried, drawing away from him with a 
frightened look. 

“Oh, oh, what?” he ventured, his eyes on the floor — he 
dared not look up. 

“Don't you know -didn’t you bear about it?” 

“N-n-no, what?” he queried. 

“Why, Fm to be married neat spring to Mr, Draper. 
We’ve been engaged now for four months. It was an- 
nounced last week." 

After a doaen futile attempts at saying something, he 
rose quickly and rushed for the door, stammering : 

41 G-g-good-bye ! ” 

As he hurried hack up the etreet he suddenly thought 
of the ring, but it lay dead and cold, no longer burning a 
hole in his pocket. 



THE OLD BACHELOR’S LOVE 
LESSON. 


HE lovers had been quurrelling. The old 
bachelor knew' this long before the young 
fellow came to bis shady nook and in- 
vited him to take a walk. The old 
bachelor's eagerness to help was greatly 
strengthened by a glimpse of the girl - 
caught as they passed out of the garden 
— with quivering lips, from which a 
merry song ostentatiously proceeded, and 
wide eyes uplifted to the akv for fear that the unshed tears 
might fall. 

44 It’s a fine evening!” was the unlikely opening pro- 
vided by the young fellow ; but the old bachelor improved 
it without delay. 

"It is,” he said, quietly. 44 1 think I never knew but 
one finer. And that— I was reminded of it, sadly, when I 
saw you two young people drift aiMirt on the lawn yonder. 
I walked on that lawn with the sweetest girl in the world, 
and -wo, too, drifted apart. 

“Wo quarrelled in play at first, over the veriest trifle. 
We quarrelled again in earnest, perhaps with some half- 
recognised thought — on my part, at least — of the possible 
gweetnem of reconciliation. We ended by assuming airs 
of frosty dignity, just as I suppose you two are doing now. 
But that evening was the last of niy visit, and other 
visitors, sudden, unexpected, swept away nil chance of 
reconciliation at that time. The — the girl didn't come 

down to say good-bye when I left in the early morning, 
and I went away bitterly wounded, leaving her, I heard 
later, in like condition. I thought myself too proud — I 
know now I wa« too Foolivh— to make the first move towards 
renewed good feeling, and the — the girl wouldn't have been 
the girl I odored if she had. 

“In the end — well. I got her wedding cards one day, and 
knew that tho best of my life was over. I hope she was 
happy, that little girl I treated so badly — for I knew all 
the time that she loved me but I fear not. At all events, 
she died shortly. Ae for me. I’ve not known a happy day 
since. ” 

The young fellow wo* listening eagerly, hut his eves 
had wandered back to the lawn, across which a slender 

figure slowly passed. 

“The girl wan that girl*6 mother, my boy," he said, 
softly, “and- your sweetheart has a disposition much like 
— mine!" 

There were two figures on the lawn the next moment, 
and tho old bachelor smiled again as lie noted that but a 
single shadow stretched towards him. 


WHAT WILLIE DID. 

LITTLE fellow was Willie, but a little 
fellow with a big heart and big blue eyes, 
through which a radiant soul shimmered. 
i And with those same blue eyes Willie saw 
many things hidden from wiser peoplo. 
They saw, for one thing, beneath the outer 
crust of stern coldness that made almost 
every one believe Uncle Jamas an ill-natured individual. 
And they saw enough of the tender, tremulous, lovable 
heart of old-maid Miss Annie, who lived next door, to lay 
bore all her carefully-concealed virtues. Nobody known 
what long thoughts pass and repass in a child's brain, so 
nobody will ever know what prompted Willie to do as he 
did. 

Willie, being an orphan, lived with his bachelor Uncle 
Jamre — and secretly pined for a mother. He wasn't un- 
comfortable or unhappy. Nurse Hawkins and Uncle Jarnm 
saw to that. But five years i« not a great age, after all, 
and when other youngsters were mother-coddled Willie 
was distinctly envions, though he couldn’t have expressed 
the feeling. But it often sent him indoors early on bright 
summer evenings. The happiest moment of Willie’s 
memory had been the one when, having fallen and graaed 
his pink and dimpled knee, Miss Annie hod administered 
comforting pat* and embraces, kneeling beside him on the 
lawn. 

Perhaps this was why Willie decided to hasten matters. 
Uncle James, though he didn’t know it, loved Miss Annie 
dearly. Mias Annie considered Uncle James a great man. 
But the thing had been hanging fire for years, despite 
van one well-meant efforts on the part of sympathetic out- 
aiders. Then Willie magically set all right. 

Uncle James brought him a new plaything one evening, 
a wonderful mechanical toy. Willie insisted upon calling 
Miss Annie, demurely walking on her side of the hedge, to 
come round and enjoy it with him. Then he strolled about 
tho garden in the wake of the grown-up people, buaily 
discussing Uncle James's flowers, until the dusk fell softly. 
Upon which all three adjourned to the summerhouse to 
look at a cherished paint, and Willie, coaxing Miss Annie 
to a chair, seated himself on her knee. 

Miss Annie smiled and adjusted his weight in the easy 
manner natural to all womanly women, and Uncle James 
smiled to see her. Tho little fellow soon slept, as they 
supposed, and they talked idly of the weather and other 
insignificant matters until Miss Annie, smiling the more 
tenderly now that the dusk concealed the tenderness, sug- 
gested that Uncle James take her dear little burden, since 
she must, be going home. 

Then, from out the soft darkness, came a clear, childish 
voice. 

“What do yon want to go home for, Mbs Annie? Why 
don’t you stay here and live with tts?" 

There was a breathless silence, followed by a sound of 
quick movement. And Uncle Jamon, close beside them, 
had his arms about both child and woman. 

“Why don’t you Annie dear?” was the softly-spoken 
question that in the end brought about the conditions little 
Willie desired. 


AFFINITIES. 


When Benjamin wed Annie, oh f 
They both were kindly fated ; 

It Ben nie-fi ted him, you know. 

While she was Annie-mated. 

- * » 

SURE PROOF 

Madge : 44 la that writer really famous ? n 
Marjorie: 44 He must be, my dear. I wrote to him for 
h»s autograph, and he never sent it." 
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“Aa You Like lt. ,M 

No manager Apparently understand* the* presentation of 
Shakespearean comedy quite so thoroughly as Mr. Oscar 
Aache. After proving one© again how little money or appre- 
ciation is to be obtained for tragedy in blank verse, however 
nobly rendered, he has given ua a really beautiful setting of 
“A* You Like It.” The production is a sheer joy from 
beginning to end. A spirit of gladneas and freshntaa per- 
vades on© and all, and the best of the Bard's comedies is 
probably more delightfully acted than it has ever been 
before. This is lavish praise, my friends, but well deserved, 
I assure you. Mias Lily Drayton's Rosalind is un idyllic 
portrayal, so fascinating and sweet and so delicious in 
conception that it at once proves how very foolish was the 
clever critic who asserted that the play read better than it 
acted. The Orlando of Mr. Henry Ainlev, too, is a study 
full with the charm and sincerity of handsome youth, 
whilst with so ideal and truly whimsical a Touchstone as 
Mr. Courtice Pounds, of th© silvery voice, and a very in- 
teresting and droll Jacques in the person of Mr. Oscar 
Asche. th© cast is unique. Th© playing throughout is 
capital, just striking and retaining the right note of pas- 
toral joy. There is some excellent music, quite in keeping 
with the comedy, and the stage pictures are magnificent. 
There are beauty and health, strength and fun in the pro- 
duction. and, above all. the hearty ring of happy youth and 
the fresh woodlands. 

A thing of sheer joy! 

“The Mollusc.” 

Mr. Hubert Henry Davies U a dexterous fellow. He 
has written a little comedy, with a tiny but ingenious 
story, four characters, ami one scene, with capita) result. 
We spend two hours in a constant state of mirth, not noisy 
mirth, perhaps, but gentle, satisfying, happy fun. W© 
smile incessantly during th© progress of the play, and some- 
times we laugh quite loudly, and we go to siipiier pleasantly 
content. 

Mrs. Baxter, the chnrming wife of a City man, is a 
mollusc. A mollusc, of course, is a little creature of the 
sea, flabby, without a backbone, who exerts all its energy 
in clinging to a rock whilst tho tide sweeps over. Mrs. B. 
is nn indolent, selfish creature, who neither thinks nor acts 
for herself, and is absolutely content to sleep, eat. rend 
lightly, and chaff gently, whilst others bear the brunt of 
the day's work. Her hubby, a good fellow, humours her 
ami b4>come» a hit of a mollusc himself. Miss Roberts, 
their very human and pretty governed, has taught the two 
children all she knows, and informs Mrs. Baxter that her 
plain duty is to go. But this cannot be heard of, for Miss 
Roberts lias been far mor© than a governess. She has 
hush'd herself about the house, she has waited upon Mrs. 
Baxter, and has played ehevi and taken walks with Mr. B. 
Presently Torn Kemp. Mrs. Baxter's brother, returns irom 
roaming in Colorado — a breezy . jovial specimen of charming 
middle age, who promptly falls in love with Miss Roberts, 
and determines to cure his sister of her molluscry. So Mrs. 


Baxter finds her husband oomforting the governess after a 
“few words” with her, and the sudden shock of jealousy 
confines her to bed. In the third act she is brought gently 
downstairs to th© sitting-room, whilst her husband and 
Miss Roberta dance attendance upon her. Tom haa no 
sympathy with her. It is molluscry, and nothing else! 
Truth to tell, he is rather 'out of temper, for his varied 
efforts “to be firm’' and cure his sister have not been bril- 
liantly successful. 

The mollusc has a keen sense of humour, and is ex- 
tremely difficult to reform. When, however, Miss Roberts 
is despatched to the library, and Mr. Baxter instructed to 
shift sundry pieces of furniture in his wife’s room, Tom has 
an idea. He suggests that Mr. B. is agum comforting Miss 
Roberts in the garden, and the delicate, fragile invalid 'eaps 
from her couch and rushes from the room. She is cured, 
and Tom Kemp takes the pretty governess hack to Colorado. 
That is th© story, but so neatly and wittily is it told, and so 
capitally is it played, that there is no semblance of dulnes* 
or thinness throughout. Th© little comedy is a veritable 
gem of wit and merriment, with a delightful note of pathos 
here, a touch of sentiment there, and more than a little 
philosophy in its composition. 

Sir Charles Wvndham is quite in his element as breezy 
Toni Kemp, and Mr. Sam Sot hern gives a remarkably 
clever study of Mr. Baxter, effective and very funny, with 
a pretty suggestion of his affection for Mias Roberts. 
Mi« Eta ine Ineocourt, os the governess, proved herself a 
clever actress. Her method is pleasing and natural, and 
her voice has a curious note which grips one. She is capable 
of excellent work. 

The triumph, however, is scored hv Misa Mary Moore, 
for never lias she been better fitted with a part. Her 
graceful stvl© and richly quiet humour find splendid scope, 
and the picture of Mrs. Baxter is real, consistent, and 
delightful. 

A thoroughly enjoyable little comedy, a miracle of neat 
construction, and a fine example of how much may be accom- 
plished with slender material by a dexterous and human 
playwright. 

•• Irene Wycherley.” 

Mini Lena Ashwell s opening of the King»way has made 
a vivid impression, and I am heartily glad, for no actress 
is more deserving of success. Mr. Anthony P. Wharton 
must be congratulated upon having Miss Ash well for his 
play, and Miss Ashwell must be congratulated upon the 
acquisition of so fine an opportunity. The story is vivid, 
nervous, forceful, and told in such a manner that one'a 
attention is absolutely riveted. 

Philip Wycherley is a brutal blackguard, and his wife, 
Irene, finds it necessary to leave him. Friendship with a 
youngster. Harry Chesterton, ripens into an innocent but 
mutual love. It transpires that the wife of a Mr. Sum- 
mers was formerly a mistress of Philip Wycherley, and did 
not inform her hushand of this “past. " An accident occur* 
to Philip, and his father beseeches his wife to uttctid Ilia 
bedside. Irene eventually consents, and there is a bitterly 
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imprcasive win* when Philip, blind ami disfigured, 
takes her shrinking figure upon Ins knee, ami talks of a 
renewal of his old passion. With closed eyes and impassive 
face, she endures it. Ho trice to kiw* her, and she revolts 
and runs away. It appears that the "accident” was a 
revengeful ruse on the part of Mr. Summers, who has ju*t 
discovered his wife's earlier relationship with Philip, ami 
the end in renelu*d when he shoots the injured man ami 
then himself, "making no mistake the second time.” This 
heaves matters clear for Irene and Ilnrry Chesterton. It 
is not exactly a pleasant theme, but tho treatment is 
masterly. A better constructed or so well-knit a play 
has not been seen for some time, whilst the characterisation 
is natural and skilful, and the language exceptionally 
human ami true. 'Hie grip and tension of the entire thing 
are powerful, and despite its morbid story it must be 
pronounced an artistic masterpiece, crude and rough in 
places, with one notable coarseness, but undoubtedly a 
dramatic play, and a wonderful first effort. 


others which have gone before. The telling of the atory, 
however, is somewhat more consistent than usual, and tho 
fascinating setting — the Scottish Highlands and the tent in 
the gardens of Meltroso Castle so romantic that one is a 
whit disappointed tliat the dramatic and true comedy note 
rather fizzles out. Mr. Seymour Hicks plays delightfully 
in tho first scene, with many reminders of his old-timo 
earnestness and boyish charm, and in the second act causes 
shrieks of laughter by mock heroics and burlesque acting. 
Artistically, this undoubtedly "pulls down the show',” but 
it just as certainly "goes” with his public. Equally suc- 
cessful, too, are Ills personalities with the chorus and 
members of the company, and two songs, which appeared 
to me wofully poor and in vulgar taste. The entertainment 
is full with song uml dance, nonsense and sentiment, and 
tho company is quite good and fairly well supplied with 
material to work upon. A quieter note dominates the pro- 
duction than was the case w ith previous ones in which Mr. 
Hicks held away, which may or may not henu improvement. 



"The Qay (Jordons." -Miss hilallnc Tcrriss, Mr. Seymour Nicks, and Mr. Lawrence Caird. 

[PAoto by Poaisluim end B&njuld, Lhnitrd. 


The performance of Misa Ashwell as Irene is a triumph 
of nervous force and emotion. Her ninny moods are beau- 
tifully expressed, and one will uot eaaily forget such a tour 
de force of acting. The Philip Wycherley of Mr. Norman 
M'Kinnel is a powerful piece of work. The actor does not 
spare himself one degree, and the result is strong, forceful, 
and intense. For the rest of the cast a fine company is 
responsible, including a delightful littlo study by Miss 
Christine Silver. 

Mr. Whurton uud Miss Ashwell may offer mutual con- 
gratulations one to the other. 

“The (lay Gordons.” 

Mr. Seymour Hicks has achieved another big popular 
success, for "The Gay Gordons” is a gay compound of all 
the approved ingredients. A story of a young and gulluut 
soldier, Angus Gruomo, who is really the Earl of Meltrnae, 
and a rich Yankee girl, who vows never to marry a title; 
the various complications and interchanges of costume pro- 
long tho end, and in many ways the plot is roininisoent of 


Maybe the old rush and whirl caused one to overlook lapses 
of taste and defects, but bo that as it may, and be "The 
Gay Gordons” as successful as it may. I do not regard it 
as an artistic advance. I retain delightful memories of 
Mr. Hicks in "The Cherry Girl” and "Sweet and Twenty,” 
and, further hack still, in the dainty “Court Scandal,” and 
cannot but regret a little his modern method, which I hopo 
he will pardon me for thinking a little cheap ami paltry in 
places. On the occasion of my visit Miss Zcimi Dare played 
the jMirt of Peggy, in place of Misa Terriss, and played it 
remarkably well. The music cun hardly be described aa 
distinguished. The two or three passable Mings in the piece 
are "extra” numbers, and not by Mr. Guy Jones. 

"The Follies” keep their programme well varied at cosy 
Terry’s. This gay littlo company add to the gaiety of 
London city, and their show is tho merriest compound of 
song, jest, and oddity imaginable, served up in fascinating 
manner by that unique purveyor, H. J. Polissier. 

Pie ii rot at tux Plat. 
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The Love Letters 

Of an Actress. 

Bt zena dare. 

-r? 



Thou who have not themselves been on the stage con 
hardly understand the extent to which uctrestes suffer from 
the attentions of would-bo lover*. Love at sight would 
indeed appear to l>e a much more common affliction than is 
generally supposed to be the case, if one may judge from the 
number of letters on the subject of love that an actress 
receives in the course of a single year from persons whom 
she has never before seen nr heart! of. I have myself a very 
large collection of these letters, which make, I assure you, 
very entertainiug reading. Turning them over in order of 
ilate, I find that one of the earliest which I ever received 
came from a gallant Frenchman, who lived in England, 
and this is how it ran: 

Mademoiselle Zena, — I hare not the honour to know 
you, and it is my misfortune not to he able to obtain an 
introduction to yon in a legitimate way. Therefore, I 
throw myself on your mercy, and pray that you will pardon 
the liberty I take in thus addressing you. 

Ever since 1 first saw you, when you were playing 
Angela in “The Catch of the Season,'’ I have loved you in 
silence ; but now I must speak or else I shull surely go mad 
(for love of you). Are you engaged to be married, or is 
there still hope for one who would serve you through life 
as faithfully as ever servant served his master? Once I 
caught a glfmpoe of you driving in your motor-car through 
the park, and since then, at the same hour, I have visited 
the s|K)t- nigh upon fifty times in the hope of seeing you 
again. I am a Frenchman, but have been brought up in 
England, so that really I am more English than French. 

If you look with favour on my suit, will you drop your 
handkerchief during the performance to-night, so that I 
may know that you are not offended by my boldness »n 
writing to one who has never seen or heard of the writer? 
I shall watch you to-night with feverish anxiety, and. oil. 
please, drop that handkerchief and make me the happiest 
man in the world. Think for Ever. 

Needles to say, the handkerchief was not dropped, and 
I heard no more of the love-smitten Frank. 

One of the most amusing letters that I have ever re- 
ceii’ed was from a gallant Tommy. One glance at the 
envelo|>e when first it arrived convinced me that here waa 
no ordinary epistle, and the contents fully justified my 
first impression. Evidently written by one who was move 
accustomed to handle swords, than pens, it was in the 
following terms : 

Deer Mia Zena Dare, — I rospocktfully bog your atten- 
tion to tell yew a trew atorrie about iniself. i wrote yew 
sum yeers ago, ami have only jest learnt that a mate who 
I gave the letter too forgot to poast it. 

I was awl threw the south African war, and was with 
the relee f foarce wen Indy Smith was releevod. In a 
akurmish we had with u Hoar Houtpoast I was luckkie omtff 
too bo huble to save a mate's lyfo who had his hoarse shot 
bunder him and looked for a moment a sertnn goner, lias 
I under a heavy fire road back to reskow him, the re mem- 
boron se of yew or sweet faiee gave me fresh curridge and a 
charmed lyfo, for I norrerly escaped being picked orf at 
leost 6 tymes. Since yew may perhaps have herd that I 
have removed the nicddl for bravery, though rooly I often 
thinks I should sent it too yew, as it was yew oo properly 
maid mo do the littel thing 1 did. Yew avo quite copped 
my art, so that is my hexense for ritin to tell yer wot yew 
maid me doo. May yew alwers keup safe and well, deer 
miss Dare, as this leovos me at present. 

Yrwru Humiiri. Servant. 


It is not, however, only by letters that one's admirers 
endeavour to push forward their suite, for an actress ta 
often put to a great deal of discomfort and inconvenience 
by men who persist in dogging her footsteps or lying in 
ambush for her at unexpected places. I was onco troubled 
in this way for quite n long time by a smartly-dressed man, 
who attempted upon every possible occasion to engage mo 
in conversation, but without •ucecas. At last, to my relief, 
I lost sight of him, and was beginning to forget the inci- 
dent, when one morning I received a pathetic letter from 
a woman, who said that I could be of the utmost, service to 
her if I would but see her for two minutes after the evening 
performance at the theatre that night. She raid she would 
wait outside the stage door, and, as her letter Bounded 
genuine, I determined to see whether I could really do her 
a good turn or not. To my intense indignation, however, 
I discovered that the whole thing was a plot of my former 
persecutor, who was waiting at the stage door, and who 
even began to explain the fraud he had practised ere I 
could get away from him. 

Another admirer of mine sent me the following laugh- 
able letter about a year ago : 

Dear Miss Dare. — Since first you figured on the picture 
postcards I have been collecting every different one which 
comes out of you. Up to date I have three hooks full, and 
the sum total amounts to no less than seven hundred and 
eight-five different pictures. Last week, on going the 
rounds of the various shops in the West-end, I came across 
fifteen new ones. This sort of thing is getting a trifle 
expensive, and I want to know whether you would, out of 
consideration for me, refuse to sit any moil? for at least 
three months, so that I may, so to speak, have a holiday 
without fear of missing any of your new pictures. 

I ha v« tried downs of times to get an introduction to 
you, but up to date with no success, and so I fear I shall 
never lie able to tell you in person of the great love I have 
for you. 

I am enclosing five poems which I have written ahout 
No. 1, your left eye; No. 2, your right eye ; No. 3, your 
nose; No. 4, your lovely brown hair; and No. 5, your cherry 
lips. No more for the present, but I should esteem it a 
groat favour if you would grant my request, and not sit 
for any more picture poxteurd* for three months at 'east. 
Hoping I am not asking too much. 

YOCR FaITH WL AnMIltER. 

As I turn over the pages of this or that amatory com- 
munication I cannot help noticing how the different charac- 
ters of the various writers betray themselves in tht? tone 
and general composition of their letters. In them* days 
of woman's right and tile equality of the sexes, for instance, 
it is refreshing to find a gentleman of such masterful ten- 
dencies as the following letter betrays: 

Madam, — I hod the pleasure of seeing you for the first 
time the other evening, ami 1 am writing to inform you 
that in my opinion you are the most charming girl I have 
ever encountered. I «m aware that to write to you as 1 
am doing i» somewhat hold, more especially ns I have never 
been introduced, but I have always held that it is boldness 
in men which women most admire; and as I am anxious 
to win your regard and affection, I may ns well tell you at 
once that I nm determined to one day become your hus- 
band. It is not the least use your thinking that this is a 
letter of which no notice need he taken. If I do not hear 
from you by Tuesday next, I shall instantly take step* to 
see you, not. by the hackneyed means of waiting at the stage 
door -I would scorn to do that— hut in another manner, 
which I shall not mention at the moment, but which will, 
I have no doubt, prove most- efficacious. 

I may mention that my position and prospects quite 
warrant my taking a wife, or I should not approach you ; 
And when you are mine there will Ik? no need for you to 
remain on the stage. Indeed. I do not think I shall allow 
yon to do so, even if you wished. Kindly write to me at 
once. Yours Devotedly and Firmly. 

I can just picture the man who wrote that letter, and 
a No his "happy" home! Zena 1>arr. 
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PASTIMES AND PLAY. 
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In view of tho Olympic games next year to he held at 
Shepherd'* Bush, the various British athletic bodies nio 
perfecting their arrangements*, each body mnnugiug it* own 
affairs. A* far as hockey is concerned. England in all- 
powerful, anil except Ireland no other country could hope 
to play a close contest. Already invitations have I seen 
extended hy the Hockey Association to Fiance. Germany, 
Hollaml, Canada. Australia, South Africa, ami New 
Zealand. Our colonial and foreign hockey ists arc, however, 
no match for un all-British combination in fact, such a 
game* would end in absolute disaster from a playing .stand- 
point. Hockey is in its infancy in every other country but 
England and Ireland, ns Scotland and Wales are mere 
beginners. What, then, ran be said of other countries? 
It would In* far better for the colonial and foreign teams to 
he throw n into a tournament, and the winner* thereof could 
In* hailed foreign and colonial champions, while tin* four 



M. DUPRE. The FRENCH CHAMPION DIABOI.O PLAYER. 

iFoj'jrijjJ I, JltiMtnition* Itmrea >. 

countries in the British Isles could oppose one another. 
Whatever is ultimately decided bv the authorities must not 
degenerate into u sorry spectacle. Hockey in England is 
now on the crest of n popular wave, and the development 
in the last few years has b**en extraordinary. 


It is well known that the King is an enthusiastic 
motorist, and he has quite a number of cars, some of them 
being of the finest which British makers can produce. The 
F.I.A.T. Company, which has erected a large and up-to-date 
works at Wembley, recently supplied his Majesty with a 
beautiful lOjft. wheelbase landaulette, painted in the 
Royal colours lake with black mouldings and lined ver- 
milion. The outside fittings are of lira**. ami the interior 
ones silver. The upholstery is in dark blue C«{n» goat hide. 
Moreover, the car i* replete with all accessories, such a* 
table, clock, barometer, speaking tube, and electric light. 
The doors are certainly a feature, and are fitted with 
special hinge* made by the Daimler Company. The door* 
can he thrown hack, and when open, the inside surface of 
the door i* level with the post. Both the German and 
Italian monarch* also {losses* F.I.A.T. models. 

-i-s— t— r-s-t-Q- j-t-t-t-i-t- 

It is a moot point whether James Braid, the famous 
golf professional, has ever b*en in finer form than during 
the past two or three months. For the third time he won 
tin* Professional Tournament, which carries with it a value 
of 1*24' ». His driving, approach play, ami putting were 
piai ticully faultless. James Braid has reached the summit 
of his profession, and the world has favoured him. Pro- 
bably he is the richest golf professional, a* what with win- 
ning money prices, his fees for planning and laying out 
fjedi courses, ami the fact that he runs a successful club- 
making business. James Braid must I* 1 well off. He has, 
however, thoroughly deserved his monetary rewards, lor 
undeniably he is at the head of hi* profession. 

Like ping-pong, dinlxilo is nothing less than a passing 
craze. Everybody is playing ami talking dUiholo. Many 
people ask, “Where did it come from?" “Why did it 
come?” ami “Has it come to stay?” The game of diaboln 
is aup|Muifd to In* of Oriental origin, and played centuries 
ago hy the Japanese, while even Africans have had a crude 
kind of dinholo, ns year* ago missionaries referred to it. 
It i* not a difficult game, for when I tried my 'prentice 
hand I succeeded very rapidly in spinning the spool and 
catching it again and again. It i* one of thorn* problems 
difficult of solution, why it came in and why it became the 
rage. I.onk how golf suddenly came* into fashion, and ha* 
now spread all over the habitable globe. No one has been 
able to satisfactorily explain why it fell into the backwash 
of public favour and then once more came to the front. 
We have our craze* ami our fancies, and although we all 
“diuhnlize," the fever will assuredly pa** away, a* did 
ping-pong. What a game dinholo is tor Indie*! What 
social gatherings it promotes, and how happy are the 
match-making mammas to so- the eligible bachelor once 
more enjoying dinholo with the eligible fair daughters of 
Eve! It has solves I the problem of “How to attract the 
young man.” So girls are now as radiant as sunshine to 
think, when other social event* failed to fascinate mere 
man. the simple game of dialMilo ha* gained for them a 
complete victory. Diaboln will lie the great Christmas 
game, ami many a girl will heartily thank the craze for 
finding her n partner for life. 


Most momentous was the decision of the Universities to 
affiliate to the Amateur Football Association. It meant 
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roniiilerablo acc«f«ion of power to the latter, while to both 
Oxford and Cambridge it imwnt the loss of many old fix- 
tures fixtures that had prevailed for years. Further, it 
means that a 'Varsity footballer cannot Ret an international 
cup, as, for all intents ami puritosos, he is ostracised or 
tabooed by the powers that Im*. The authorities are 
vigorously pursuing a policy of persecution, and nil the 
continental hodica have intimated their adhesion to F.A. 
principles. One may well ask. “Where will ull this strife 
end P ” Many predict that the Amateur A**nciation will 
gain a big influx of new members at the close of this season, 
and as the Rugby Union and Hockey Association have 
already extended sympathy, it is possible the new body will 
grow into a powerful organisation. Hard words have dis- 
solved friendships of long standing, ntul as far as I can see 


has been religiously guarded in the post. It ha* been kept 
clean from the evil influence of professionalism. That 
must be* the battle-cry of the younger school, upon whose 
shoulders the mantle of responsibility is to he thrown. 
Rugby is a great game, but there are enemies at the gates. 
They must Ik* watched, for although the stronghold of the 
game is in the south, efforts must be made to extirpate tho 
fungi which is attaching itself to the game in the Midlands 
and t I m* west. The Rugby Union must be firm, though at 
the Mime time legislation must be up to date, ami not “pre- 
historic.” Rugby is a game for *|M>rt«uuen and amateurs, 
who play it for the game's sake. There cam In* no half-way 
compromise. It must remain one thing or the other. Its 
traditions of the past must bo jealously preserved by those 
who w ill in the future hold the reins of power. 
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the messenger of peace will never arrive. The parting of 
the ways appeals to He for ever. Like martyrs for a good 
anil ju-tt cause, the secede ra may suffer, hut they will gain 
in tlu* cud. That is my honest conviction, for right is on 
their side. And right is said to Ik* might, my masters. 

With the appointment of a new secretary, it is to be 
hoped the Rugby Union will put their house thoroughly in 
order, ami do the renovation in an efficient manner. Much 
remains to Is- done if Rugby is to maintain its standard in 
F.iiglaud. The purchase of an official ground is a step iu 
the right direction. It should have l»een done yearn since. 
It should now Ik* h ense of new lumps for old. Men of tho 
younger school of thought, of enterprise, and energy must 
take the place of those who find tiiemsclvea a little out of 
date with modern thought and ideas, and should give way to 
those who wish to use a new and full-size broom. Rugby 


In our last issue wo gave a picture of the Hon. Mrs. 
Assheton Ha r bo id, the eminent and plucky lady aeronaut. 
She is one of the most enthusiastic lady members of the 
Aero Club. A colonial by birth, being « native of Mel- 
bourne, she was a rich widow when, two or three years 
ago, she wedded Captain Assheton Harhoid. who is a 
brother of I*>rd Suffield. Twice has this courageous lady 
crossed the t'hunue] in a balloon, and on neither ocrasion 
was the weather in a propitious mood. Once the balloon 
trailed through water and encountered snow and hail- 
storms. Many ladies nowadays take part in intrepid aero- 
nautical trips and become exceedingly fond of tin* pastime 
ill fact, it is rare for men to ascend in balloons without 
being accompanied by members of the fair sex. Mr. Frank 
Butler, the famous aeronaut, has n daughter who is rarely 
happy unless she is ballooning and scudding through the 
air and cloudland 
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“ The Spirit of Philosophy/* 

44 Well, really," remarked Belinda, “you do look a 
miserable worm. Whatever ia the matter P” 

“Everything’* the matter," I replied, wearily. “I’ve 
just come to the conclusion that life isn't worth living." 

“1 should advise u tonic," suggested Belinda, briskly. 
“Something out of a bottle. I always myself feel that I 
am receiving more value for my money if 1 take physic 
from a bottle rather than in tabloid form. Don't you ? ” 
“No," I replied, rudely. “I object strongly to physic 

in any shape or fo:m whatever. Besides" 

“Oh, you funny creature!" observed my cousin. “Now, 
I just love to take medicines. It makes me feel so impor- 
tant to see row* of bottles on my wash-stand, and whenever 
I’m ill in bed 1 always have them all arranged on a little 
table beside me. It please* me and impresses other people. 
But I believe I interrupted you?” 

“Pray do not mention it," I said, with what I believed 
to be a withering manner. “I was only going to state that 
if I happened to be immediately in front of death’s door at 
this present moment, and a bottle of medicine would save 
me, I could not afford to have it." 

Belinda cost a swift and comprehensive look around my 
little apartment. She evidently took in with her lightning 
glance the various pieces of paper scattered upon my desk, 
with rowa of figures written thereon; my jiassbook and 
housekeeping bills. Lastly, her eye alighted on my exceed- 
ingly inky fingers. 

44 Poor dear,” she said, sympathetically. “I ought to 
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have noticed that you were passing through one of your 
hours of self-torture, when you picture younself in the 
workhouse or thrown upon the mercies of a hard and cruel 
world. It is a very bad one this time, too, for your fingers 
a e more than usually inky." 

44 What do you mean?” I asked, feebly. 

“The greater your woe, the more ink upon your person," 
explained Belinda. “I always notice that in agitated 
moments you become exceedingly reckless with the ink. 
Observe! " 

She indicated my hands, which certainly were adorned 
with more ink than became them, and certain large blots 
on the numerous bills and paper* on my desk; but 1 was 
too dejected to point out that this was due to a certain 
peculiarity of the pen I was using, which preferred the ink 
to run down it rather than from it. She was quite right 
in her assumption that I was imagining myself installed as 
a workhouse inmate, clothed in print gown, bonnet, ami 
mantle, with boots of the elastic-side persuasion and at 
leant two sixes too large. 

“Whatever are you doing?" I exclaimed, horror- 
stricken. a moment later. “Oh, Belinda, tako care!”— for 
my cousin was sweeping up my accounts and bills indis- 
criminately ; and before I could save them they were a 
glowing heap in the fire. 44 It's taken me hours to make up 
those figures, and now where are they? And you know 
arithmetic is not my strong point.” 

I really felt on the verge of tears. 

“Where are they?" repeated niv cousin. “Where they 
always will be if I come in ami catch you worrying yourself 
and turning your hair grey over them. If you’ve spent too 
much money this last half-year- well, you’ve spent it, and 
however many sums you do and however much you repent, 
it's no use weeping over it now." 

“'Hint's all very well." I said, “but I’ve been racking 
my brain in a vain endeavour to find a means of retrench- 
ing." 

“Just what I’ve been trying to say," put in Belinda, 
triumphantly. “Vain endeavour! If endeavour is in vain, 
why endeavour?” 

44 But I know I shall end my days in the workhouec if I 
don’t endeavour,” I moaned. “What is to become of us 
poor mortals I don’t now. Everything is getting dearer, 
and yet I cannot squeexe any more money to meet the 
larger demand.” 

“Never mind," advised Belinda. 44 Make it last as long 
as you tan. but don't begin to worry until it’s all gone. 
Remember that Utopia will won Ik* ours a« a nation, when 
the deserving will get their deserts and there will bo 
pensions for the needy.” 

“Rubbish!" I remarked, with energy; and n»y cousin 
smiled. 

“Well, then," she said, “if you refuse to accept a 
pension, you must cultivate a spirit of philosophy. You 
must always In* a Micawber, ami expect things to turn up. 
Look at me I'm absolutely penniless, but am I worrying?" 

She certainly was not, but I could have reminded her of 
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many occasions when she had worried herself into a fever 
regarding her penurious state, but I refrained. Worry is 
such a hateful companion that I should be loth to impose it 
upon my worst enemy, and Belinda certainly was not that. 

“Worry,” went on my cousin, “is the most foo’ish 
thing that was ever invented. I suppose Eve was punished 
by having it given to her because she ate an apple, and, 
not appreciating it herself, handed it on to her children, 
and so ad infinitum. But, as I’ve asked you before, what 
good does it do to worry ? ” 

"No good,” I murmured, when I found that she was 
expecting an answer to her question. 

“Then why worry?” demanded Belinda, gaily. “Mend 
your ways as much as you like, if you are so inclined, but 
worry never.” 

“But, Belinda, dear," I answered, “just think. Coals 
are dearer, gas is dearer, bread is dearer, labour is dearer, 
and to-day I read that even the laundresses are conspiring 
to wrest more from us for spoiling and losing and tearing 
our clothes to pieces; so how can I help worrying?” 

“And if you worry from now to next Easter, will it 
reduce the coal bill, or the bread bill, or soften the heart 
of the laundress?” asked my cousin. 

“I suppose not," I replied, grudgingly; and Belinda 
leaped from her chair with a laugh. 

“Put on your hat,” ahe ordered, “and your smartest, 
costume, and let's go and have tea at the dearest tea-shop 
in town. Never mind the bills, or the accounts, or the rise 
in coals, or anything else, but let’s be happy while we may.” 

And I am ashamed to relate that I was led from the 
path of duty and penance penance in the shape of thick 
bread and blitter and nothing else for tea for at least a 
month — and was persuaded into putting on my best bib and 
tucker and accompanying Belinda to tho haunts of the 
millionaires, and spending moro money recklessly. But, 
there, we enjoyed ourselves, and as Belinda sagely re- 
marked, when I was disposed to again don my worrying 
cap, “Wet's the good of nnythink — why, nothink;” and 
that ended it, at all events, for the time. 

t b i 

Good Advloe. 

It is so easy to give good advice and say, 11 Don’t worry,” 
but I notice that the people who shout this precept the 
loudest are usually the one* who worry the most. How 
can the ordinary, self-respecting mortal help worrying? 
Hardly a day passes without some new disturbing element 
being introduced into the uneven tenor of our ways, and it 
has to be the most placid of tho placid that can walk 
serenely on and refuse to be upset. And tho placid amongst 
us are few and far between, I notice. I myself am an 
ardent advice-giver about worrying. I oan say “Don't 
worry” to other people, even with an air of conviction. 
But ae to taking my own advice and practising what I 
preach, well, I frankly admit that it is beyond me. The 
wisdom of not worrying ia plain utmost to tho blind, for 
worry brings wrinkles and grey hairs and ago more quickly 
than anything. And the worst of it is that it does no good 
whatever. The worrying woman is only a nuisance to her- 
self and those surrounding her, although, poor thing, »he 
is just as miserable herself as she can well be. I cannot 
suggest any euro for worrying except real hard work, and 
to so many that is such a distasteful cure. Tho love of 
work appears to be an acquired habit rather than one born 
with us, but wheu once possessed, then away flies the 
worrying instinct, and usually happiness reigns in its 
stead. 1 wonder how a school for the cultivation of the 
working habit would succeed P 

♦ » * 

Hat*. 

It is rather a leap to jump from worries to hats, 
although is it, after all? Hats are a terrible worry when 
one cornea to look into the matter. If money is no object, 
then it's a worry to buy hats; if money is an object, then 


the worry of buying hats is intensified. Circumstances 
have obliged me this summer to acquire my hat knowledge 
from advertisements, and a stealthy survey of tho headgear 
of those of my friends who have not forgotten to pay me a 
visit now and then. From the advertisements I am almost 
inclined to think that it is a mercy I have been debarred 
from wearing any of tho latest creations, for, indeed, they 
seem terrifying in the extreme. I never remember such 
erections — such feathers, such flowers, such veils— and worn 
at such a peculiar angle. I have been wondering how the 
wearoiw manage to pin them on and how they are kept on, 
and if it is possible to insinuate oneself into a cab or a 
’bus when once the possessor of a latest creation. I sup- 
pose I shall have to go on wondering, and incidentally hope 
that when hats come my way again they will have become 
reduced, for what I should look like in one of the 
monstrosities at present worn I really don't know. Why 
are we so foolish as to make suoh frights of ourselves? 
Why cannot we be firm and say, “No”? 


DISTINCTIONS OF SEX. 


Lady: “Is this the manicure's?” 

Bov: “Yea, ’m. But wo have a girlicure for ladies. 
Shall I call her?” 


The true critic is on© who can appreciate something he 
doesn't like. 



A PARAGON. 

Mr$. Brotenmith t “Shi is a very sweet - ti mpiud 

WOHAV. I NEVER HEARD HER BAT AN UNKIND THINO 
ABOUT ANYBODY,” BreumimUh: “ No, NOT EVEN ABOUT 
HER HUSBAND.” 
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NO recommendation. 

Doily {p*r\»hly): "No, I didn't wabh my face. I mat* washino kt fao« !" QranJmer "Nauohtt, kacohtt! 

fV'HKN I WAS A LlTTf.lt OlEL I ALWAYS WASHED MT FACE." Dolijf : " YES. AM* LOOK AT IT HOW." 



if rt. Btruckitt iwitt atperUy) "I DO wish, Jabkz. that when you’re wearing eyeniso dress you wodld k*ep 

TOUR HAND8 OUT OF YOUB POCKETS!" Mr. StruckUt " WAAL, IT 8EBX8 TO ME TI1K ONLY OOOD TMINO ABOUT THESE 
OLA W- HA If HER COATS IB THAT THEY MAKE YOUB POCKETS HARDIER TO GET TO." 
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HIS MISTAKE. 

I* TOD HAD NO IDEA WHEN WE COULD GET MARRIED, WUT DID YOU PUOPOEK TO M*f" '* To TILL TBS TRUTH, 
DA R LI NO, I BAD NO IDBA YOU WOULD AOCBPT MB." 
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Dimpleton Stays at Home. 


i 


A STORY WITH A REAL MORAL. / 

* 3 = Jj 


RS. DIMPLETON looked at her 
husband wistfully. They were 
eating their breakfast by gas- 
light, owing to Dimpleton's early 
office hours. 

“You nei'er see anything of 
the children,” she said, “atul as 

for myself” 

“I know it,” said Dimpleton, 
shortly. “But I don't aee how it 
con bo helped. I certainly can’t 
neglect my businces, especially in 
these days, when in every branch 
of it there is so much competition. ” 

Ho roso hurriedly, preparing to get away. Mrs. Dimple- 
ton rose with him. She looked desperate. 

“Tho only time I have over seen anything of you,” she 
said, “was on our honeymoon, and — just think? — that was 
twelve years ago. You did use to stay home a little. But 

now it’s hurry, hurry, all the time. What's the us© of 

living together at all, when you have so little time to give 
to your family P” 

Dimpleton paused in the act of putting on his coat. 

“My dear,” ho exclaimed, “don't you suppose I feel 
thia thing just as keenly as you do? Don’t I mins you 

and tho children? Is it pleaaont for me to hustle like 

this? But I’ve got to support you. I’ve got to keep 
moving. ” 

“Well, I don't like it. I’d rather get along with lew. 
When you’ve accumulated a fortune we’ll both be so old 
we won’t be able to enjoy it. Besides, oil thcae years, when 
we ought to be enjoying each other, will be wasted. But 
go on! I know you can’t stop to listen. Don’t mind me 
and the children” 

Dimpleton had been edging slowly toward* the door ns 
she was speaking. Even under the stress of her evident 
emotion he appeared— aa, indeed, he was — to be thinking 
of other things. His mind, indeed, was not there. It had 
already preceded him. It had sped swiftly on out along 
the streets to his distant office and was on the morning's 
mail. But at sight of her tears it came back with a rush. 

Dimpleton went up to hie wife and put his arms around 
her. 

“My dear.” ho repented, “don't yon suppose I feel this 
thing as keenly as you do? But I’m glad you've said what 
you did. It shan't go on! Something must be done! You 
are right. There is something besides money. I’ll ihink 
it over. We must certainly have time enough to love each 
other. Life is short. Let’s make the most of it. Rely on 
me. And nowr an revoir. I simply must go. But Til try 
to come home early.” 

Kissing her, he slipped swiftly away, almost running 
down thp street in his anxiety to catch a car. 

All that day Mrs. Dimpleton moved mournfully about. 
Their unsatisfactory interview of the morning had produced 
upon her anything but a cheerful impression. Then© had 
been others like them in the past, and nothing had ever 
come of them. Life seemed pretty hopeless. 

And as the hour for her husband’s usual home-coming, 
late as it was, came and paused, this sense of hopelessness 
increased. 

Suddenly, however, while she sat absorbed in these un- 
happy reflections, the door slowly opened, and Dimpleton 
appeared. 

But not the Dimpleton of the morning. Instead, there 



stood before her a new, rejuvenated husband. His face 
was radiant. 

“Hooray!" he exclaimed. “I've done it at last. It’s 
all arranged.” 

“What is?” 

“Why, what we were talking about this morning. That's 
what made me a little late to-night — fixing up a few 'ittle 
odds and ends. Isn't it lovely?” 

* “What bavo you don© — -not given up your business?” 
“Certainly not. But I’ve arranged to stay at home for 
a couple of weeks or even longer — just to get acquainted 
with all of you. Think of it, darling I Homo, in the bosom 
«>f my family. Isn’t it grand? No moro hurry. Just a 
regular home-loving, great old time!” 

They clasped each other fervently. 

“It se©n*> almost too good to be true,” murmured Mr*. 
Dimpleton. “I was afraid you didn't care as much about 
it as I did — that you really would rather be away. ” 

“Nonsense! You dear, sweet, thing! It was only my 
love for you that made rne work so hard. But this marks 
a new era. And now for the best time in the world!" 

It seemed strange to Dimple! on the next morning not 
to be hurrying off. Breakfast, of course, was thirty minutes 
later. Dimpleton got up at his usual time— from force of 
habit. Heretofore he had either taken it alone or with 
Mrs. Dimpleton, the children not being dressed ; but now, 
at last, they were all together — little Jack on one side and 
Mildred on the other. 

“Thia is fine — fine!” said Dimpleton, rubbing his hands 
together with glee. “I've hod actually time to tic my tie 
decently, and I'm hungry as a wolf.” 

On her part, Mrs. Dimpleton was beaming. Certainly 
it was a grand occasion. 

After it was over her husband took the morning puper 
and slipped noiselessly upstairs into the library, where 
Mrs. Dimpleton surprised him a few moments later, ab- 
sorbed in a financial article and puffing a huge cigar. 

“Why, I didn’t know you ever smoked in the morning." 
ahe aaid. “I thought you only smoked one cigar a day- 
after dinner." 

Dimpleton had been smoking on the average ten cigars 
a day for the last ten years. But ho rose rapidly to the 
occasion . 

“This,” he said, “is a special day. You see. my dear, 
it make# me feel so fine that Tru — well, kind of letting 
myself loose. ” 

Ho smiled a bright, careless smile. He was preparing 
for the future. 

“You needn't be surprised,” he said, “if yon see me 
smoking two or even three cigars a day. One can always 
smoke no much more when one is loafing. I do it Sundays, 
you know.” 

Mrs. Dimpleton recalled the fact that this was so — that 
her husband always — that is. according to him — smoked 
more on Sunday. 

“Well," she said, “I suppose you are so busy at the 
office you don't hare time. ” 

“That's it — that's it. No time for anything.” 

He looked gratefully at bin wife. It's always ao much 
easier to tell g conscientious lie when you are started off. 
Doubtless Dimpleton felt that to have undeceived his wife 
would have been a positive rudeness. 

“I suppose it's all right — a*> long as it doesn't hurt you. 
But be oa refill of the native don't scatter them about. 
And now what are you going to do?” 

“Do? Anything you say. I'm your slave. What Can 
yon suggest?” 

“Well, there's something the matter with the gas 
bracket in the cellar, and the taps in the scullery need 
looking after — I don’t think the man understands it- and 
the lock is loose on the cellar door. The butler’s pantry 
window catch doesn't work. And there are g lot more 
things I can't think of." 

“Splendid! I'll do ’em all! I’ll go over the house 
from top to bottom. I’ll adjust any little thing. Isn't it 
simply delightful to have the opportunity to really take 
some practical interest in one’s home? Oh, how I love 
you ! ” 
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They embraced again, and then Dimpleton put on an 
old coat and began his examination. He spent nearly an 
hour in looking for a tool-box — which he didn't find. And 
then, suddenly, while he was gazing at the gas bracket in 
the cellar, it occurred to him that he simply must have 
another cigar. Ho cautiously shut the door leading out 
into the cellar, drew one forth from his pocket, and lighted 
it furiously. For some moments ho puffed and puffed. 

“ Darling! ” 

Dimpleton jumped as if he had been shot. 

“ Darling! " 

His wife’s voice was growing nearer. Hastily laying 
his smoking cigar on the edge of a projecting brick und 
shaking out his clothes as he ran, he rushed upstairs. He 
met his wife just in time. She was descending into 
the cellar. 

“Don't you think, dear, you'd better put on a sweater 
or a coat ? That cellar is so damp. You may catch cold. 
Oh. isn't that something burning? It smell* like tobacco.” 

“It is tobacco.” replied Dimpleton. calmly. “What do 
you suppose I discovered? That miserable wretch of a 
coal-matt must have been smoking in the cellar.” 

“Strange, I never noticed it. What an awful smell of 
smoko! ” 

“But, there, of oourse you didn't notice it. No doubt 
ho did it when you were away. But 
come upstairs and help me on with 
my sweater.” 

Dimpleton spent the next hour 
or so making a careful survey of 
the premises, wnoking furtively 
out of nether windows or in dark 
holes and corners. A few moments 
before luncheon he came upstairs. 

His hands were black with soot, 
also there were beauty spots on his 
face. 

“ My dear, I’ve discovered a 
horrible condition of things. It's 
a good thing I stayed home to-day. 

Just in the nick of time. We’ve 
been imposed upon. The kitchen 
range is being ruined. That cook 
has been raising Cain with it.” 

“Have you been in the kit- 
chen P” 

“Have IP Well, I should say 
I had. It takes a man to do these 
things. I’ve laid down the law to 
her. I think she's going — hope 
she is— never mind — I’ll get you 
another — don't worry — can't have 
my projierty ruined — stove red hot 
— bricks burned out — kitchen sink 
punctured — window -catches hroken 
— awful ! ” 

Mrs. Dimpleton. who had been 
on the third floor all the morning 
making a child's dress, waited to 
hear no more. She rushed into 
the kitchen, from which, in a few 
momenta, she emerged. 

"She’s going,” she said, mourn- 
fully. “Why couldn’t you have 
waited, clear? She was a good 
girl. I could have made her do 
anything. Oh, dear, they are so 
hard to get! She says she won’t 
have a man about the kitchen— 
that you’ve insulted her.” 

“Me! Me insult n woman! 

When I’m being robbed right and 
left. I like that. But don't you 
care. It will ho oil right.” 

Luncheon was eaten in semi- 
silence. After it was over Dimple- 
ton started for the library. His 
wife stopped him. 


“Where are you going, dear?” 

“Upstairs — just to take a little rest. Anything you 
want P ” 

“ Well, yes. I thought you wouldn't mind amusing the 
children. ” 

“Oh, certainly not. Delighted. I thought I'd smoke a 
little cigar first, if you don't mind.” 

“What! Another!” 

“Oh, well, I don't care anything about it. of course.’’ 

“ ft does make to much work — the ushes get about and 
the smoke 6cems to saturate everything. ” 

“All right -all right.” 

Jack and Mildred were interesting children. Dimpleton 
had always spoken and thought of them with a proper 
pride. On Sunday mornings, when he felt comparatively 
fresh, he had romped with them with genuine parental 
enthusiasm. 

Now. however, robbed of his cigar and tired with the 
unusual character of his morning's work, he was in no 
mood to be entertaining. 

First, the children wanted him to tell them stories. 

Then they wanted him to read to them. 

Then they wanted him to tell them all the things he did 
when he was a boy. 

'Continued on Page 120 ) 


"*I1« smoked all the time,' said Jack, In a loud whisper." 
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" Coblimq events cast their shadows before.” 



A KIND RULER. 

Mr t. Town*: “Do roa eter hat* aht trouble with too* cook?" Mrt, Subtn “Nor A bit! She's 

TUB MOST rOBOITINO PERSON’ TOO BVBR MET.” 
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DEPLORABLE COMPLICATIONS. 


Mab*l { arid *): **t wonder what's tub mattbb with Dick? Cam hb bb in love?" Dick (at$o < uid*)r " Wh*» 
I first mbt Mabel 1 was afraid sub was in lots with hb ; thkk I was afraid I wasn't with hbb j then 
I WAS AFRAID SHE WASN'T t AND NOW I'M AFRAID I AM” 



A TRADITION, 


I T happened »hat wy loir* anil I 
\V**re ruling 'oeaih the 
UrabM, 

Whose was nig bough*, sll 
interUtW, 

O'lnomd the road with 

MWM, 

A»d, srowiog hold, I ilaimad 
a ki«s 

For r-ftcu ace we pa, sod 
Under, 

*' Aeoordintf to tradition old " — 
Hoc eye* giow round wi»h 
wonder. 

What could aba do but meekly 
yield 

Unto iny hani condition? 
(But, (aitii, ai.e uerer knew 
that I 

Invented the tradition !) 
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DIMPLETON STAYS AT HOME. 

(Continued from Page 117.) 


Dimpleton didn’t want to do any of those things. The 
only thing he did want to do was to take a walk. And so 
to walk they all went. 

When at last they come back Mrs. Dimplcton met 
thorn at the door, amiling. 

44 You’re a dear!” eh© said, “I had some sowing to do, 
and it was a groat relief to bo” — she started to tuiv 44 alone, ' 
but checked herself — ,4 to be relieved of the children lor a 
while. Children, you ought to consider it a great treat to 
go out with your father. You don't have hiru very often. ” 
Jack was one of those delightfully loyal little animals 
known as “hi* mothers boy.” He had ears to hear, 
and he had heard everything of importance that had hap- 
pened that morning. In his puerile mind there dwelt the 
mistaken notion that hia mother should be kept informed 
of everything that seemed worth while to know. At this 
juncture he drew her face down to his, and said, in a loud 
whisper : 

44 He smoked all the time!” 

Dimplcton grew red with rage. He grabbed his son 
by the collar. 

“Young man,” he said, sternly, “you’re spoiled! You 
nred looking after. I'll see to you.” 

Mrs. Dimplcton gathered the boy in her arms. 

“Jack,” she said, “you mustn’t do that. That was 
telling. Your father is older than you. He can do any- 
thing he wants — without regard for anybody — if he wants 
to. Now, both of you, run away.” 

After they had disappeared she turned to her husband. 
Her face ha«l reproach written all over it. 

“ How could you ! Didn’t you wry you didn't care any- 
thing about it? Why don't you acknowledge” 

It was the first quarrel they had had for years. They 
never hud the time before. 

44 I’ll smoke,” said Dirapleton, 44 as much as I want to. 
I wanted to have things nice and pleasant, and I thought 
you would have sense enough to let me follow my own 
inclinations. I can assure you that I’m fully able to take 
car© of myself, and I certainly am not going to ho placed m 
« false position by any child of mine. He ought to have 
a good licking, and I've n great mind to give it to him.” 
“You shan’t touch him. He meant all right. Ho 
abhors deceit in any form and be knerv you were deceiving 
me. ” 

“I wasn’t doing anything of the sort — I was simply 
trying to avoid any unpleasant ness. Besides, what have 
you done?” 

“I?” 

“Yes, madam, you. Here I arrange to give up my 
business, junt for your sake — because you wish it. What’s 
the result? I turn myself into a plumber, carpenter, ami 
inun-of-all-work all the morning — discovering a state of 
things I didn’t believe could exist in any well-ordered, 
intelligent household — and in the afternoon I am made a 
nurse of in order that you may get away from me to do a 
lot of secret sewing. Yew, that's what you’ve been doing. 
You wouldn't dare sew before me. You know only too well 
that it’s a habit you can’t break yourself of, and so you 
contrive to get me out of the house and make me take the 
children with me, in order that you can satisfy your own 
cravings. Yon can’t fool me.” 

Mrs. Dimplcton. now fully roused, smiled satirically. 

M Perhaps, ” sho said, quietly, “you don’t know what 
von have done. You’ve upset the whole place. You’ve 
meddled in the kitchen and hurt the cook's feelings and 
demoralised all the servants. That's enough in itself. 
You’ve filled the house with horrid smoke. I don’t know 
of anything worse than having a man about the house. 
I’m not med to it. I can’t aland it "’ 

14 You proposed it. ” 

“ I didn't! ” 

“Do you mean to say you didn’t complain because I 
wasn't at home more?” 

“I did speak of it ; but I didn’t for one moment suppose 


that you would take me by surprise and do this so suddenly. 
I wasn’t prepared. You didn't give me time to think. 

Sh© looked at him pathetically. 

4 ‘ I tried to make tlie best of it, dear," she said, with a 
slight tremble in her voice. “If you had only given me 
time! ” 

Dimplcton laughed that cold, hard, tinny laugh that a 
man giv<s* when his vanity has been cauterised. 

“Ha! That’s great! What you wanted was a due 
notice- a kind of warning beforehand, this not being my 
own home, I having, so to apeak, only a kind of vague, 
ambiguous, financial interest in it. Why. as a matter of 
duty and conscience. I ought to let you know beforehand 
just how many extra momenta on any given day I am 
going to spend in it. It's a great pity to hurt the feelings 
of your dear children, isn’t it, by having thoir father 
hanging about doing things to upset you all? Oh, well, 
once is enough. You can bet on that!” 

While he had been speaking he once more rapidly put 
on hi£ coat and started for the door. 

“You can expect me,” he said, "when you see me.” 

; Mrs. Dimplcton sprang forward. 

“Don’t,” she cried. “You mustn't.” 

Dimplcton paused with his hand on the knob. 

“I'm going.” he said. “Don't try to stop me. I’ve 
been in this house all day, and I’m not responsible. There’s 
not a moment to lose. I’ve just got time to get to the 
office before it closes. ” 

He vm gone. 

Hours passed. Ten, eleven, twelve. Finally, at nearly 
one o’clock in the morning his disconsolate wife, almost 
beside herself with anxiety, heard his step at the door, a 
firm and joyous step, such as a man gives when he is sure 
of himself. 

Sh© sprang down th© stairs to meet him. 

“You cruel, horrid thing!” she sobbed. 

Dimpleton stopped her. H© threw the remains of a 
cigar out of the door. 

44 Don't say a word!” he exclaimed. “I’m feeling fine. 
I had to get to that office. Why, they hud things all mixed 
up. But I’ve made up time. When I left here this after- 
noon I never was so tired and nervous in my life. I wasn’t 
responsible. Now' I’m normal again. I’ve done a day’s 
work. I've made up time. Everything is all right. I’m 
tut turn!. ” 

He put his arms around her. 

“Darling,” he said. “I didn’t mean anything. We can’t 
break up our habits like this. It was my fault. I’ll never 
do it a?nin. I’ve made a fool of myself. Home is no place 
for me in working hours— nor for any other man. Say 
you’ll forgive me?” 

And Mrs, Dimplcton, her confidence restored and her 
head on his shoulder, replied, even as Eve herself might 
hare spoken : 

“ My dear boy, there’s nothing to forgive. Was it not 
I who led you into it ? ” 


NEVER TOUCHED HER. 

“Darling.” declared the sentimental man, “I would 
gladly die a hundred deaths for your sake.” 

“And so would any other man,” rejoined the practical 
maid, coldly, “but the trouble is that one death is a man’s 
limit. » 


MOST INTEREST INCi. 


Mrs. Wadsworth: “ Did you visit any of the European 
Parliaments during your tiip?” 

Mrs. Nil riche: “Oh, yea. indeed ! But the one we moat 
desired to visit wasn't in scs-ion during our stay at th© 
capital. ” 

Mrs. Wadsworth "The Russian dmna?” 

Mrs. Nuriche: “No; the Hungarian goulash!” 
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THE WOES OF WILLIE. 


THE year had gloomily began 
1 For Willie Weeks, a poor man's Sun. 
He was beset with bill and dun, 

A»d he had very little Mon. 

“This cash," said he, “won’t pay my dues, 
l*ve nothing here but ones and Turs." 

A bright thought struck him, and he said, 

"The rich Miss Goldeigh I will Wed." 

But when he put hi* court to her, 

She li*rcd, but firmlv said, 4 ‘ No, Thur." 

"Alas!" said he, ‘‘then I must die/’ 

His soul went where they say souls Fri. 
They found his gloves and coat ant* hat, 

And the Coroner then upon them Sot. 


THE AUTHOR’S PRIMER. 


What is a book? 

A collection of printed pages with the author's name at 
the top of each one. 

How may an author be recognised? 

By the famous books he intends to write. 

What class of authors is greatly in the majority? 

Those that are unable to sell their creations. 

What is a stylist? 

A writer who keepa up with the latest styles in writing. 
To attain succeea in writing, what is necessary? 

A sufficient number of friends to purchase the book. 
What is a poet? 

A person who wears net tics ami is unable to sell the 
verse he writes. 

What is n verse-nl-iter? 

A person who sells poetry. 

What is a short story? 

A story with a startling title. 

Why is plot construction necessary in writing stories? 

It isn't ; blit the editors are foolish enough to hink 
it is. 

What is a juvenile story? 

A story in which the juveniles display the judgment of 
mature people. 

What class of stories are most appreciated by editors? 
Those they don't receive. 

What is meant by “the Muse”? 

An imaginary lady who is always asleep when you want 
to talk to her. 

Are then- any unsold stories? 

Oh, yes; the best stories are always unsold. 

In writing a story, what should the author hear in 
mind? 

The size of the cheque he will accept for it. 

Why do editors return stories? 

Because return pontage ia enclosed. 

State another reason. 

It does not mean that the story is without merit, but 
that it is merely imsuited for their present needs, or they 
may be overstocked with material. 

How may a writer give his stories to the world? 

By purchasing a magazine in w hich to publish them. 
What is an article? 

A statement of facta that will excite a controversy. 
What is a critic? 

A man who says your boik would be good if you hail 
written it better. 

What is a good critic? 

A person who slinks well of your book. 

What is a dramatic critic? 

A critic who con roast a play without going to see it. 
What is a genius? 

A person who sits down and dashes of! a story without 
having to think about it. 


What is the necessary qualification ol a genius? 

A position in the business world which will support 
him while dashing off stories. 

What is the crying need in the literary world? 

A publisher who w ill accept stories that cannot be dis- 
posed of elsewhere. 


“TAKE A THOUOHT AND MEND.* 

The fault you know you have not, 

For your fault and you soon sever ; 
But the fault “you know you have not" 
Abides with you for ever. 


STRAINED RELATIONS. 


Kdgar : “Didn’t the cook like ua?” 

Eupheniia: “Oh. yes. She said that she liked us all 
right, but that we have to economize eo that she couldn't 
respect ua. ” 



PERILS OF THE ATLANTIC- 


Afr». Slim (on the ocean lin«r) • “Pear mb ! What makes 
rHK SHIP ROLL sol'* Afr. slim; “It 8 THAT COXFOCXniD 
PAT CHIEF OFFICER WALKING TO AND FRO OH THE BBID0E " 
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“Pictorial Comedy” Photographic Competition. 



FIRST PRIZB.- MIDDLE HARBOUR. SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. ((>« (JiiiMa a Utlwi 
Mr. NobmaM H. TctXIDO*. 21, Lord Street, Nor lb Sydney, N.fl.W. 

Half-Halt Ctniuty Camara. 




DINANT-5UR-MEU3E. HBLU1UM. 

{ W wiii*t -l uibeen Pra&f.) 

Mr. PllUK Bsocubtoh, Duueton Hoove, noar Stafford. 


LAUNCHING THE LIFEBOAT AT NEWQUAY, CORNWALL, 
(tt'inner of Gibaan Pro#/.) 

Bot. A. 8. Bommnov. The Clone, Salisbury, 
lau&on Sttrtvtcop ic Hataiiat Camara. 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. -Cash Prizes ars given by the “ Weekly Budget" ovary weak for Topical and Curious Photograph*. 
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A DUTCH FISHER aiRU 
Mr, C. 11. Hali.IDiT. Stapleton Place, Dundalk, 
ddiiau'i Camera. 


IN THE WOOD NEAR APELDOOUN. 
Mr. M. P. TM&raiH. Hilladijk, 187, Rotterdam, 


SHEEP- SHEARING IN UIO BAY. SCOTLAND. 
Ui«« U. M. Rioktub, Straobor, The Park, Boa ion. 
f«da». 


PRISCILLA. THB SPINNER. 

Miaa V. M. (’n*na Murrefb. Cbeiieobam. 
j Camera. 


A (libaoa Prool baa been awarded u a PrUa lor each el Uie above Photograph*. 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOORAPHERS.— Cash Prlxaa are given by the “Weekly Budget ' every week lor Topical and Curlou* Photograph*. 
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“HOW'S TMATf 

TUB POOL. MIu Ail*** Middlistm. BUI Brow, 

Mr. 0. Waxen Surra. Wbitolraf. Moo tar o« Road. Berkbamataad, Hart*. Crowboroogb, Saaaaz. 

Lannuter l«*anfoQr*i>k with tor* Cat focal Uni Na - * flro * r * i# Kodak. 

A fllbaon Proof has hern awarded as a Prlra for each of the above Photographs. 


CtlANCBL AND DAYRELL TOMB. LI LI.I NOSTONE — DAY RELL 
CHURCH. NORTH BUCKS. 

Mr. LaoPOU) E. Dcwav. 77, Ayleabury Streak, Fauuj Stratford, buck*. 
Wa '/•/>'«/* Lancaster Camera. 


THE JUNOPRAU PROM ST. BE ATENBKRti. LAKE THUN. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Mr. L. M ooa-Rai>ro*D, North wood Pork. Winchester. 
Kodak Xa. U 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. — Cash PrtlM aro given by tho “Weekly Budget” every week for 


•leal 


Ct 
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ONE GUINEA IN CASH and a Gibson Proof 

Will be inters every month foe the beet PhotofTapb anil by an 
amateur A GTBSOS PROOF will abo be flv-n t.. every C<»n»r»e'Uor 
■h ee pbow.fr.pb U repcoleoed In “ Piitomai. Couiov." FM trrU 
the title of the ph >to«rnph. witn n»mi mod addre«» of tender, on the 
btrk of each phorofimph. 

Hen.l Ortfioal Photo«repha. .'alter *h*» «*»-» h« been nee-l *« »«• 
muted by . stamped and addreaeo.l envelope tot retnm,. ddre.Mi.l 
•• Pbotofraphic Competition, PicWIIAt 0#*«#T, Kid Lion Hon* . Red 
Lion Court, Fieet Strve', l^nadim. K C “ 


UIANT RML'BAWB (Ounnrra manlcatai. SonaotlhalMviameamra 
clfht feet acroaa, The little boy le six yenre old. 

M|.. Sonne Wallace, Loufb Eake, Co. D^n«d%l. 

Laneamttr't l*ttaat>sffrapk. 


(jlbton t'rool h., been awarA.4 ■■ « Pflu «wl» «< M»« 


10 AMATEUR PhOTOORAPHCRS.— C.lh Prl.AA ar. Al».n b, th. " W..H, audl.t '' «» 


SALTWOOD CASTLE. MYTHE. KENT. 
Mim Lint! Scott. 5, The Avenue, By the. 
Keldlug Kodak. 


3CENB IN THH ISLE OH MAN. 

Miae Detail Uacamstm.. 14. Eake Boed, Blaadellaande, Liverpool. 
1 Vo. * Mito Camera. 


A OOOD JOKE. Mm N. IS.IT,,. T, db.uk, Won»lK>.T«j. Flit 
A'e. t AroareJ*. 


WOODLAND WAYS. Mr. F. H. Midhilu, Boot bam School, York. 

OiRMftr'i 1P4 /Mfiiatayrafd. 
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AN ENGAGEMENT FOR DINNER 

Vo> <r-> xn. _ 

ELL! I'm glad you’re 
here! You know 
we have to dnw, 
mid the Tnllingtonh’ 
dinner is ut seven* 
thirtv, sharp.” 
m rs. Cuter by, a 
slight, nervous- 
look i n ft lady, re- 
garded her husband 
— who had just entered — with a look of anxiety. Tliat 
gentleman, placid, serene, with a temperament quite the 
opposite to tliat ol his wile, smiled diplomatically. 

‘‘Time enough, ” he replied. “I just stopped at the 
stable to look at the machine.'’ 

“I hope it's all right?” 

“ No, it isn’t, ” 

“Whatf Not all right? Out of order again- a* usual. 
I presume. That- comes of following your own judgment. 
You don't know anything about mechanics, anyway. Papa 
never has any trouble with his motor. I tried to |wrsuude 
you. but it was no use. You would have your own way. 
What are we going to do? We certainly can’t walk. And 
I'd counted on that machine making such an impression on 
the Tolliugtons! It's a shame! And you’re to blame lor 
it !” 

*' Well, theref may be time enough to mend it. Give a 
fellow time, won’t you? Wo can get over to the Tolling- 
tons’ in ten minutes.” 

Mrs. Caterby’a lip curled. 

“Oh, yes! We can.” she replied, tartly, “if it works! 
But do you suppose I'm going to wait until the last moment 
on such a chance? Late to a dinner! And at Mrs. Tolling- 
ton’s! I think not! Come, do something! Send for the 
chauffeur. Here. I will!” 

She pressed furiously several times the electric button 
that connected the house with the stable. There was a 
dead silence for a moment, and then Steps were heard on the 
gravel walk. In another moment Williams, the chauffeur, 
appealed. He had overall* on ; his hands and face were 
put black: ho nan covered with grease and grime from 
head to Foot. 


“ Well, Mr. Will iams.” Mrs. Caterhy said, “what is the 
matter with the machine? Is there any possibility of 
repairing it? You know we must leave here at seven 
shai p. ” 

“Seven-fifteen will do,” said Cater bv. calmly interrupt- 
ing. 

That gentleman had seen his wife excited before. He 
did not propose this time to lx* caught in the whirl. 

Mrs, Caterby, ignoring him, continued : 

“I *aid seven sharp. Will it be randy by that time?” 

“I doubt it, ma'am!” said Williams. "The spark-coil 
doesn't vibrate properly, and tbe carburetter-pin doesn’t 
seat. I may lie able to reinforce the coil, but it wouldn't 
do to make any positive promise, for in ease we have to 
get a new coil” 

“All, I thought fio!” she exclaimed. “I knew it! Very 
welt, Mr. William*. I understand . 1 won’t interrupt you 

again. Take all the time you want. The idea of supposing 
for an instant that there woa the slightest possibility nf 
placing any reliance at all on that machine! How are we 
going to get there? Come, tell me that!” she asked, 
turning to her serene husband, who was smoking a cigar- 
ette. 

“We can get a carriage,” 

“A carriage! From where, pray? Smith’s Livery! 
Do you think for a moment that I would go to the Tolling- 
ton*’ dinner in a hired carriage?” 

“ Very well, my dear. You suggest something. The 
Tollingtons live two mile* away. Naturally, you don't 
care to walk that distance in a dinner gown. The next 
best thing is n carriage. Smith isn’t so bad. I’ve often 
tried his hacks. ” 

Mr*. C'aterhv sighed -a sigh that, meant volumes. 

“I suppose there’s no way out of it," she said. “Ring 
them up. then, and tell them to have a carriage — their 
very best coupe -here— let’s see -oh, at once. We must 
drew now. The man can wait while we are drouing,” 

In obedience to her request, Caterby stepped downstairs 
to the telephone, and Mrs. Caterby went into her dreasing- 
room. In u few moments Caterby came back, hi* face 
more stolid tlmn usual. Ha had evidently braced himself 
for trouble. 

“My dear, uo carriage* at Smith’s.” 

“ Whet ! ” 

“ It. seem* there's a big wedding party on bund to-night.” 

“Oh. that wedding! Those people are as common os 
dirt. ” 

“Maybe they are, but they’ve engaged nil the best car- 
riage*. Smith said I couldn't get mu* anywhere for lore or 
money. ** 
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41 Very well,” said Mrs. Caterby, calmly. " I'm glad of 
it. We’ll have to go by tram.” 

Caterby elevated his eyebrows. 

“I didn't think you would listen to such a thing,” he 
said. 

“Why not, pray? No one can accommodate herself 
more to circumstances than I — when I have to— you ought 
to know.” 

"It’s a roundabout way.” 

“Very well. We change or transfer, or something of 
that sort- do we not? Come, get dressed.” 

Caterby didn't at all relish the idea of taking a tram 
ride with hi* wife. He had done it before. He began to 
teinjioriae. 

"You know," he said, "the cars are apt to be crowded 
at this time with working people. Perhaps, my dear, the 
car may” 

“Don’t speak to me of that machine. I don’t believe it 
could go from here to the Tollington*’ any hour of the day 
or night without breaking down. We’ll get out of the 
tram just before we get there and walk the rest of the 
way.” 

Caterby did not reply. There was a silence of some 
moments, the time being consumed on Mrs. Caterby’* part 
in arranging her hair ami putting on the finishing touches. 
Finally she said, abruptly : 

"What time is it?” 

"Quarter to seven.” 

“Oh! We must start at once. All ready. Where is 
my cloak?” 
u Here ! ” 

As they left the house rapidly, from the rear could be 
distinctly heard Williams, pounding on the motor. Mis. 
Caterby ah udder rd, hut contained herself. They walked in n 
minute or two to the tram line, and stood at the corner. 
Caterby had kept hi* peace, being in his generation counted 
a wise man. 

After waiting for what appeared to be an eternity, at 
laat a cor came, crowded to the step* with a motley 
throng. 

“Come along, please!” cried the conductor, with his 
hand nervously on the bell-cord. 

“Oh.” exclaimed Mrs. Caterby, peering inside, “I can 
never possibly get in there!” 

“Yes, you can,” said Caterby. assisting her on. 

A workman took her arm. She tried to kill him with 
a look, hut didn't succeed. 

“Make room for the lady!” 

Mrs. Caterby crowded forward gradually into the centre 
of the car, closely followed by her perspiring husband, 
until some one offered her a strap. Then the car at a r tod 
with a jerk, only to stop at every corner to take on more 
pM 80 Dgers. The other passengers pressed closer and closer 
around Mrs. C’aterby. Her face, at first (scornful, then 
irritable, then desperate, expressed perfectly to her hus- 
band her conflicting emotions. 

“I shall die,” she whispered, at last. 

“ We’re getting there,” replied Caterby. enrouraging)v. 
“I simply can't stand it. The air is dreadful. Stop 
the car and let me out.” 

“ But, my dear” 

“Do you want me to faint? Quick!” 

Seeing there wav no help for it, Caterby squeezed to the 
door win I motioned to the conductor. After much strug- 
gling they got off the car. Once in the open air, Mrs. 
C'aterhv faced her husband in the Komi-darkness. She 
clutched him angrily by the arm. 

“ I never went through such a dreadful experience in 
my life," she cried. “How could you subject me to such a 
thing? You did it. You were to blame! I shall never 
forgive you!” 

“I believe you spoke of the tram first.” 

"Never! You did! You insisted on it! You got me 
into this scrape! If you had known enough, in the first 
place, to get a decent motor, this never would have hap- 
pened. Oh, oh! What shall I say to Mrs. Tollington? 
Well never get there! I know we’ll never get there. 


Where are we? What time is it? I know wy* shall ho 

late ! " 

At this moment there sounded the rumble of wheels. 
A superannuated cab, with a rickety-looking horse, came 
slowly down the street. 

"Perhaps this fellow isn’t engaged,” said Caterby, 
catching at any straw. 

"Horrible! But hail him. anyway.” 

“Hey, there!” said C’aterby, to the cabman. 

The cab stopped. 

"Yes, air. Cab, sir?” 

“Can you take us to 232, De Vere-road?” 

"Yes, sir. Get in. sir.” 

Mrs. C’aterby entered, followed by her husband. 

"Quick! 0|>en the windows!” she exclaimed, wildly. 
“Germs, germs! It 1 * reeking with them!” 

“Never mind, my dear. Any port in a storm.” 

“Tell him to hurry. Tell him to whip up.” 

Caterby leaned out of the cab. 

“Get there as fast a* you can, driver,” 

*' Ah. well, sir. " 

They- moved along at what seemed to Mrs. Caterby a 
snail’s pace, after having been used to n motor. Finally 
the cab stopped suddenly. 

“What's thp matter now?” said Mrs. Caterby, firmly. 
Caterby smiled. 

“Probably giving the horse a rest. Poor chap needs it. 
Hey, there, driver! What is it?” 

"Strap broken, sir.” 

“This is too much,” whispered Mr*. Caterby. 

“’Twill he fixed in a moment, mum,” said the cabman, 
from the outside. "I'll run across the way for a bit of 

string.” 

“How far are wo from De Vere-roucl?” said Mrs. 
C’aterhy, to her husband. 

“Oh. a few minutes.” 

“We’ll walk. 1 wouldn’t drive up to Mr*. Tollington’a 
in this thing for the world. Pay him. and come on.” 

“All right! Anything you any. But I bet that noise 
ha* something more the matter with it than a spark-coil 
that doesn't vibrate.” 

Caterby settled, and they walked on rapidly in silence. 
At last the Tollingtons’ mansion loomed in sight. Thev 
ascended the steps to the porch. Mr*. C’aterhy peered 
through the window. 

“I knew it. It’s all over. Even the guest* have gone. 
What shall we say ? ” 

She rang the bell. Mr*. Tollington. who happened to 
be in the hall, opened the door, ecstatically. 

“Ah, so glad to see you!” she cried. "How do you do? 
So glad yon came early. It’s just lovely to think that you 
are the first. ” 

Mrs. Caterby momentarily forgot herself. 

“Early! First!” 

“Yea. We can have a little chat" 

Mrs. Caterby turned to her husband. 

“ What time is it P " 

Caterby looked at his watch. 

"Twenty minute* past seven.” 

At this moment there was a regular mechanical sound, 
coming nearer and nearer, a luminous flood of light, and a 
large motor glided up the drive. 

"Whose machine i* that?” asked Mrs. Tollington. 
Caterby suddenly recognized Williams and retained his 
presence of mind. 

“Ours, Mrs. Tollington.” he replied, with an ossump 
tion of indifference. “You see, we walked a short distance 
to avoid being too early. To tell you the truth, this new 
car of mine goes so fast that we are always ahead of time. 
Aren’t we. my dear?” 

And in the gloom of that half-lighted verandah hia 
wife turned upon him one of those ecstatic looks that, good 
husband as he was, amply repaid him for the evening's 
strain. 

“Always, my dear,” she replied. "But, then, you 
know, Mr*. Tollington, that is only because he invariably 
arrange* everything so beautifully beforehand.” 
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A LETTER OP CONGRATULATION. 

Deabest Nellie. I'm simply delighted to ubak o» yocb happiness.’* 



THIN ICE. 
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Philippa's Flight. 


By K. MURRAY GILCHRIST. 
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CHAPTER I. 



UII.IPPA HINLOKK sto.xl in 
t Ilf great window recess of 
her bed-chamber, looking out 
on the fro cell park. Save for the 

crystal line hoar -flakes that 
muflltHl the topmost fir Ixmgh* 
until they resembled monstrous 
ostrich plumes, one might readily 
Imvo been deluded into believing 
that summer was still at its 
height, for beneath the moon- 
light the short grass seemed 
green and rich, and the lime- 
stone drives were as white as if 
a hot sun had beaten upon them 
throughout the day. 

Mistress Dover, the abigail, 
bad dressed her mistress for the 
evening in a gown of oyster satin, 
with bodice cut low in the bosom, 
and only held in position by two 
narrow shoulder - knots of seed 
pearls. The girl was too young 
for the intricate style of coiffure then in vogue, and her 
yellow hair fell in soft ringlets to the elegantly-curved neck. 


The old dame fluttered to and fro, full of distress liwauw 
of her darling's trouble, yet touched with such admiration 
thut she could not forbear crying out her praise. 

"TU til’ be* ut if idlest lady i’ th’ Peak country,” sho 
said. "Nay, ’tis th’ loveliest ever seen i* th’ world.” 

Her nervous exclamations aroused Philippa after a time, 
and sho moved to the mirror, but seeing reflected there the 
presentment of one in bride's vest me. turned away and 
covered her face with her hands. 

“Oh. I cannot — I cannot!” she moaned. 44 1 gave Basil 
my word— I swore by my honour; and if he be false I must 
hear it from his own lips alone.” 

A knock sounded at the door. Ere she opened it. Mis- 
tress Dover drew her lady behind a tall lac screen, so that 
whoever appeared might not see the woe of her asjiect. 
Old Purket. the butler, a plethoric, wheeling gaffer, some- 
wlrnt resembling a tortoise, stood in the ante-chamber. 

"My lord'* awaiting i* th‘ withdraw’ing-room, ” he an- 
nounced. “and bo#* her mistress-ship to hasten.” 

Then he crawled away, striking his staff heavily upon 
the oaken boards at each step; and the wuiting woman 
returned to Philippa, who stood trembling like an as|>en 
leaf. She dipped into the pocket of her quilted blue petti- 
coat. and drew out a flusk covered with nut-brown 
leather. 

"You had beat drink some of my cordial, dearie,” she 
said. "Good Hungary water, warranted to keep off the 
vapours. . . . There, it has brought hack the dainty colour 
to your cheeks! You shall take my arm, mistress; I’ll 
wulk with you as if I were your gallant.” 

As they passed down the gri>at staircase, Philippa 
leaned towards her old nurse, and whimpered in her ear, 
fearful lest some eavesdropper should carry her words to 
the master. 

“If so be that I must needs take flight," she said, “you 
will feign no knowledge of my whereabout*?” 

“Mnrrv come up!” exclaimed the dame, under her 
breath. “ Where you go, I go. too, even if it be to death.” 
Philippa pressed her elbow warmly. 



‘"Mr. Montagu Is there I' she said. ' See -talking to that dame In the green domino. I must see him for a few words."* 
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“Then if he refuse to listen to me,” she said, “I leave 
here ibis wry night. You must find the means.” 

When Purket ushered her into the witlidrmwing-room 
all the pain had left her fare, and her lips were parted in 
an arch-smile. Her uncle, the Earl of Hunloke, was sitting 
in his tall armchair beside the fire at the further end, 
tapping the lid of his enamelled snuff-box to emphasise 
some remark addressed to his son Jervase, who stood 
resting his arm on the shoulder of one of the white marble 
goddesses that supported the mantel. The old man was 
very long-bodicd and attenuated — even the embroidered 
ruffles of his shirt did not cover his meagre ness. A black 
velvet skull-cap, from beneath whose rim fell ail very-white 
hair, covered his head ; his white hands were sparkling 
with rings. His countenance was benign, save for the 
sharpness of the black eyes, that fixed the girl with an 
insistent stare from the moment of her entrance. 

“Well, madam,” he aaid, as he rose and led her to the 
chair opposite his own, “I had your promise that to-night 
you should determine to yield to my desires, premising that 
certain things did not happen. 'Hie promise you made to 
Mr. Montagu is no longer binding. It is evident that ho 
means to do naught in the way of seeking 
you in marriage. ” 

Philippa lifted her plume fan, so that 
she might not boo his eyes. 

“If I gave you my word,” aaid ahe, 

“ that in case Mr. Montagu did not appear 
within the yoar to claim me I would listen 
to my cousin's addresses, I did not fully 
agree to accept hi* proposal.” 

“By Jupiter!” cried the young man, 
moving forward, suddenly, “IV© not 
borne a year of floutinga and foolericw to 
stand aside without reward ! ” 

Philippa's fan foil ; she rose, and con- 
fronted him angrily. 

“Cousin,” she aaid, “your method of 
wooing is not to my taste. Pray bo 
silent. My uncle and I will disc use the 
matter betwixt ourselves. " 

The old man waved his son back with 
a peremptory gesture not unlike that, used 
to an over-officious dog. 

“You have a tongue that wags over 
bitterly, mistress, ” he said. “Ill my 
youth, had you been of inferior blood, a 
scold's bridle should have mitigated its 

clamour. " 

Philippa's whiteness disappeared be- 
neath the flush that- his words evoked. 

Her little foot tapped angrily on the 
oakou flooring. 

“If this be all you wished to say, 1 ' she said, “I beg 
leave to retire. Had I known” — — 

Lord Hunloke rose and caught her by the wrist. 

“’Fore Heaven, ” he cried, “there shall be an end to this 
foolery I I hare not lived seventy years in the world to be 
baited by a green wench. Yon shall marry my son before 
the year be out I" 

At last her eyes met his unwaveringly. 

“I am well aware, sir,” she said, “that in most of the 
things you determine upon accomplishing you are success- 
ful, and that it lias been for years your desire that the 
fortune that I enjoy in my own right should be joined to 
your own. As for the matter of marrying me against my 
will ” 

“With or without your oonsent, it shall be done, minx!” 
lie interrupted. “No hussy shall set herself against 
me!” 

At that moment Purket flung open the folding door, 
and announced that supper was laid. His voice ©aimed 
the disputants instantly, their pride of race forbidding 
any show of animosity before their serving folk. Philippa 
laid her hand on her uncle’s sleeve, and walked composedly 
beside him to the dining chamber, where, although the 
table was laden with all manner of delicacies, shu found 


horsolf incapable of eating. When the time came for her 
to retire from the board, she rose and curtseyed a« she 
passed her uncle. 

“You will pardon mo, sir,” she said, “if I beg leave of 
absenoo for the rest of the evening. In sober truth. 1 am 
feeling unfit for talk or entertainment of any kind.” 

Iler two kinsmen bowed, the elder watching her with 
spiteful admiration as she swept through the doorway. 
When they were alone, Jervase refilled his beaker, and 
drank to the health of his future wife with an a*urance 
that made his father's thin lips curl with contempt. 

“ 'TU th© way of country joskins to toast their wenches 
thus.” he said. “On© who would win a maid should over 
exhibit feam of ill-fortune happening his courtship.” 

The young man laughed boisterously. 

“No man e’er oould be unlucky when you had given 
him help, father,” ho said. “I have no forehodingp. 
Philippa ia already as good as my wife. By the gods, no 
namby-pamby maid could thwart you!” 

His father's spare white fingers wore slowly peeling a 
peach, with as much care as if th© pulp were a living thing 
whose tedious flaying would increase the torture. Not 


until ho had cut out the stone and deliberately eaten the 
fruit did he deign to answer his sons remark. 

“If you had been aught hut a fool, Jerry,” he said, 
“you would have called out her Montagu long ago, and 
pinked him so prettily that there had been no need of any 
underhand work on my part. As it is, there are moments 
when I fear some retribution for the deceit the love of your 
welfare has forced me to practise. I did not stain my 
hands with the feigning of the letters Montagu received 
and intercepting his replies; but, none the leas, 'twas by 
my order and in your interests.” 

“Til© adage says, 4 All’s fair in love and war.’” said 
Jervase. “He who wins his wife by a bold stroke wins 
greater happiness than such aa us© humdrum court- 
ship. ” 

“Ay,” responded his lordship; "but Philippa ia not 
won yet, and I misdoubt that there’ll be trouble ere she is. 
Something I saw in her faoe that I had never dreamed of. 
But ere to-day women have been drugged for thp marriage- 
day, and family chaplains, clever at imitating handwritings, 
scared into marrying ‘cm. And now. sirrah, 1 go to read 
in my library — you, I suppose, to your toss-pots and your 
cards. ” 

(Continuer! on Page 136.) 
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THE MOST LIKELY PLACE. 

Isabel. I can't find my sets anywhere. I wish iou'd just peel in baby's mouth." 
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PHILIPPA’S FLIGHT. 

(Conftnutd from Paw 133.) 


CHAPTER II. 

At midnight, when nil the servant* of the great house 
were in bed, the door of Philippa s chamber opened quietly, 
and two figures, attired for a journey, passed lightly into 
the corridor. The younger, who wore u snuff-coloured 
riding suit of obsolete fashion, and a long Joseph such a* 
huntsmen affected, carried a small shaded lantern of horn 
and brass; the other, whose left arm was weighted with a 
great wicker banket, had donned a long cloak of grey beixo 
with scarlet trimmings. 

Aa they passed the door of Lord Hunloke’s room, a great 
deerhound rose and growled slightly; but at sight of a 
familiar movement of the younger person’s hand subsided 
into quietness, and sank again to his rug, wagging a sleepy 
tail. At the foot of til© staircase the dame stumbled 
slightly, and would have fallen but for her companion's 
assistance. 

“Lawk-a-mercy!” she whispered. “I he that nervous 
and full o’ night fears! I do beg of you, mistress, not to 
put mo further to the test. My legs tremble like willow 
wands in a storm!” 

Despite Philippa’s excitement she could not suppress a 
smile. 

“ Why, good Dover,” said she, “’tis a simile worthy of 
a poet. You have a great mind, or you could never con- 
ceive such.” 

Mistress Dover was not averse from flattery. 

“ In truth, my precious. ” she responded, “ I have studied 
the works of Mr. (lay, likewise Mr. Spectator at time*, 
when one thought 1 was reading devouter volumes. But, 
for the love of Heaven, let us not leave the house! See 
how bitter cold the moonlight lie* upon the floor.” 

Philippa laid her gauntleted hands on the abigail's 
basket . 

“Away with you!” she exclaimed. “I can go alone. I 



•*As tfcsy piMed the door ol Lord Hunloke'* room, a deerhound 
ro*e and *rowl«l 'lightly." 


thought, from all your vows, that I might rely upon you. 
Faro you well.” 

Dover would not relax her hold. 

“Tis cruel hard upon a woman of my years," she said 
her teeth chattering; “but I’ll not leave you for all the 
frost and night terrors of the world.” 

Philippa set her lantern on a table and gave the dame 
a hearty kiss on the cheek. 

“Then we'll carry through what I purpose, come weal 
or woe, and I’ll lie tenfold fonder of you than I’ve ever 
been in all my life. Pry thee, you unfasten the door; give 
me the keys of the harness- room. I’ll go before with the 
light.” 

They stole together in silence along the terrace, and 
through the archway that opened to the stable yard. Th«» 
lights in the groom’s quarters were all extinguished, and 
the aound of heavy snoring leaked through the latticed 
windows. Philipita unlocked the door of the harness-room 
and entered, and with some difficulty lifted an old pillion 
from its wooden stand and bore it witii her to the stable, 
which was sepa rated from it only by a low hatch gate. 
The air here woe warm and pungent with the breathing 
of liorsre. A chestnut mare, advanced in years, hut still 
admirably preserved, whinnied gently os she approached 
the first stall. 

“Dear old Bet,” said Philippa, “you’re not to fail us 
to-night, but to gallop as you did in my father's days when 
the hunt was up and I rode double^addle with him.” 

With Dover’s aid she lifted the pillion and buckled the 
broad girth-hand ; then, when the bridle was fixed, she led 
the mare through the harness-room and into the open air. 
There, at the first mounting-block, she took her place with 
the ease of a young gallant, and the sighing Dover sat 
timorously behind with one arm encircling the slender 
waist and the other linked about the handle of the wicker 
basket. 

“’Tis twenty years since I rode pillionwise, ” murmured 
the woman. “Not ainoe my good man Heaven rest hut 
soul! — took me to church for a brief twelvemonth of wed- 
lock. Ami he a well-built man, in truth— wore a belt of 
leather for me to cling by. ’Twa* fifty inches from buckle 
to first hole.” 

The mare moved aa carefully over the glistening cobbles 
of the yard as if she, too. understood that no unnecessary 
noise must be made ; but when the precincts of the great 
houee had been left, she flung back her head ami cantered 
rapidly over the crisp grass and through the long gladee of 
the woodland. At the postern gate Philippa alighted, 
turned the lock with a master key. and then, springing 
again to the pillion, rode out on the frown limestone road, 
where the tree* met so closely overhead that good Mistress 
Dover gasped and shivered, ns if every moment she ex- 
pected that an apparition would glide forward and deafen 
them with an eerie shriek. 

Philippa, being desirous of avoiding the turnpikes, 
turned the mare into a byway, and after a brief space 
reached the ojwn moor, where the sheep burst from their 
sheltering places and scattered in all directions at the sound 
of their approach. The track was paved with slabs, hol- 
lowed by the procession of many generations of pack mulea. 
Her*' and there tiny streams that crossed from side to side 
had frozen into glistening ribbons, but the sure-footed 
hunter never showed the least inclination to slip. 

At the edge of a ravine, where the path skirted great 
sharp-toothed rocks. Philippa dismounted again. 

“Til lead the way here. Dover.” she said. “Shut your 
evea. for ’twill make you giddy else. And in another 
quarter-hour we shall be safe on the way to our destina- 
tion. ” 

The poor woman had no choice but to obey, although 
every moment die feared might be her lust ; hut ere long 
the perilous place was passed, and they bail reached the 
highway that runs to Buxton. There, her terrors calmiKl, 
alio bethought herself of asking whither her mistress was 
conducting her. 

“We are on the road to the spa. tnistnm,” she said. 
“Surely you are not going amidst all the guy company there 
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guiecd in kid's clothe*? "Twould not be fit for ono of your 
birth to be seen thus” 

M Peace, good Dover!” said the girl. “We must needs 
pause at Buxton for a rest and a feed for poor Bet. Then 
we’ll on to Dunstan Manor, where lives my Basil's aunt, 
Lady Selina Montagu, and her 1 shall question concerning 
the gentleman ; and if all be proved against him — though I 
cannot lose faith without my Inst hope is torn away — I'll 
go back to Hunloke when my twenty-first birthday’s puesod 
and Pm no longer ward to my uncle. " 

The sound of faint music reached them now, and they 
knew r that they were nearing the little watering-place in 
the heart of tho Peak country. Soon they came in sight 
of the lights of the Assembly Rooms gleaming through the 
trees. It was evident that a ball was being held, and 
Philippa, whose past yeor had been evidently devoid of 
reoroatioi). felt the blood tingle in her reins. 

“I’m half-minded to leave Bet at the hostelry,” ahe 
said, “and steal with you to the dancing 
■chamber. 'Twill be a joy to see gaiety 
after such a long seclusion. ” 

Dover, who wa* already tired of this 
madcap adventure, made no demur, and 
soon, when they had consulted the hostess 
of the inn, and ordered a slight collation 
to be prepared, they ascended the staircase 
to the corridor, whore, after bribing the 
doorkeeper, they were conducted through 
a side entrance to a great Oriental screen, 
from whose shade they could look on the 
brilliant company of dancers. But before 
Philippa had stood for one moment, her 
heart gave a sudden leap, and she caught 
Dover by the arm. 

“ Mr. Montagu is there! ” she said. 

“See — talking to that dame in the green 
domino. I must eee him for a few words.” 

" Mercy on us I” exclaimed the woman. 

41 For all the world you cannot let him 
see you in auch attire! Nay, he’d ne’er 
resixwt you again for forgetting your 
maidenhood so!” 

But Philippa drew her away, and they 
descended to a small chamber, ivhoro a 
hasty meal bad been set ready. 

When Philippa hud drunk a glass of 
wino ahe unfastened the lid of Dover’s 
basket- and sought amongst the contents 
for a black satin mask such as was worn 
by folk of fashion in thoso days. She 
donned this, and then bade the waiting 
maid go to the master of the ceremonies 
with word that the presence of Mr. Basil 
Montagu was desired by a strange gentle- 
man whose husinoss was urgent. In another 
minute, as Dover secreted herself behind the window cur- 
tain*, the woman returned, ushering into the parlour a 
tall and handsome fellow of twenty-five, attired in a Court 
auit of pale blue velvet, with gold buttons. Unlike most 
gentlemen of his time, he shunned the wearing of a periwig, 
and his auburn hair hung in curls to bis muslin cravat. 

Philippa bowed coldly. 

“Mr. Basil Montagu?” she said, in a feigned, low- 
pitched voice. 

“The same, sir,” replied the newcomer. “Pray to 
what am I indebted for this odd summons?” 

The girl gared eagerly at him through the eyoliokw of 
her mask. More than a your had passed since they had 
last met, and his expression had grown melancholy am! 
grave, and a wrinkle had deepened across the middle of his 
forehead. 

“I have come, air.” said Philippa, “as a mcoeenger from 
Miss Hunloke, of Hunloke, to accuse you of imperilling her 
happineew. ” 

Montagu drew back as if he had been struck. 

“I am unaware of what right- the lady ha* to send such 
a message,” ho said, “when site herself hath written many 
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a time, in answer to my entreaties, forbidding me to appear 
in her presence. And after her promise of eternal con- 
stancy " — — 

Philippa's eves gleeuned like diamond*. 

“It is a lie!” she cried. “If Miss Hunloke has written 
to you, I should know of it, for die and I are bosom friends, 
and I knew her inmost thought.” 

The gallant's lips tightened. 

“Then ’tie for you she hath cast me off.” he said, 
bitterly — “for a poor, puny wretch of a stripling! Well, 
*tis the way of the world. Go back to her; tell her that 
when a woman plays weathercock, a true man looks the 
opposite way. And bid her write no moro letters; she 
hath said ‘Nay’ so oft that I am weary of the very 
word. ” 

Tile girl ndvanced a step nearer. A man less angry 
might have noticed that her bosom rose and fell as if it 
would burst the strings of the riding-vest. 


“Your proof of her treachery, air?” die said. “I will 
not go back to her without the letters she hath writ to 
you.” 

“By the gods,” cried Montagu, “you shall not see 
them! I’ll keep them to the end of my days to diow how a 
jade can trample on a man's heart. I hai'o learned — and 
paid for toy lunon, too- that tlipre is no faith in woman- 
kind. I loved the false creature; I’ld have given mv life 
for her. She knew it yet she was unstable as water. A 
word — a look from another. Ay. go hack to your mistress, 
lad ; bid her give to you the kisses that should have been 
iny own — say to her” — — 

His voice broke under a sudden stroke of her right hand 
across his cheek; he clasped the handle of his sword. 

“This insult, is beyond endurance!” he cried. “I call 
you to account unless you be Miss Hunloke s lackey, when 
a horsewhip would punish more aptly!” 

“I have no sword,” said Philippa, “but trust me to 
meet you. And I am no lackey, but. a» good bred as tho 
lady herself. The truth and honoaty of Philippa Hunloke 
are aa dear to me as my own fame.” 

(Canttairad on Png e 140.) 



“HI* vole* broke under ■ sudden stroke o I her rlitht hand across hi* cheek, he 
clasped the handle ol hi* swerd.” 
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Time Flies No More. 



When Father Time vu introduced by 
Fate 

To that young. fearless maid, Mib* Nine- 
teen-Eight, 

With some embarrassment he bowed his 
head. 

And then, with unoonceuled amusement, 
said: 

“ Excuse me, and the words that I 
employ. 

Hut why the mischief are you not a boyP 

I've met tho Years as they have come 
along 

Sineo stars began their first celestial 
song; 

Some have been gay, and others sadly 
staid. 

But notone Year has ever been a maid!” 

Sweet Nineteen-Eight looked up with 
merry eyes, 

To see the old man’s timorous surprise. 

And uruiwered, “Though a paradox it 
be, 

That you’re behind the times I plainly 
nee. 

Hereafter feel no wonder and no fear 

At finding womankind in any sphere. 

Recall the wars and crimes of Nineteen- 
Seven— 

Enough to fill the space ’twixt Earth 
and Heaven — 

Then wonder, if you enu, that kindly 
Fate 

Should choose a maiden to be Nineteen- 
Eight ! 

“And now, though you will never wait 
for man. 

Just exercise your patience, if you can, 

While in your toga 1 a stitch do take. 

To save the nine necessity would make. 

There— now before I go take my advice. 

And get your hair and beard cut in a 
trice; 

Accept my watch, and throw your glass 
away ; 

And don’t go flying on through night 
and day. 

Rut mount a wheel, and then, as Time 
is money, 

Tho Eurth will quicker flow with milk 
and honey.” 


Old Father Time took heed of what she 
said. 

And now, when all the old folks are in 
bed, 

And lovers say good-bye at gates and 
porches. 

They whis|>er in despair, “ Oh, how Time 
scorches!” 
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PHILIPPA’S FLIGHT. 

(Con^tittud from Paf§ 137.) 


“A gentleman shall call upon any friend you choose to 
name, ” said Montagu. 

“Nay,” returned Philippa, "let our meeting bo devoid 
of tho usual formalities. I myself am on my way to 
Dunstan Manor, where I doubt not you are staying. If 
so be you can agree to my wish, let us meet ten minutes 
before' midnight, near to the ancient auudial that termi- 
nates the alley of box-btishe*. ” 

41 Aa you will." said Montagu, pausing in the doorway. 
44 1 shall he there at the appointed time, and I will spit you 
like a lark. I have the honour to wish you a good morn- 
ing. ” 

CHAPTER III. 

In half an hour Philippa was again in the saddle, with 
Dover's right arm clasping her waist. The waiting -woman's 


excitement was somewhat lulled, and she was full of praise 
of her mistress's admirahlo acting. 

" 'Tww as cleverly done aa if you had been a player all 
your life,” she said. “A plucky lad you made i’ faith, 
though my heart it sank like lead when I looked on the 
M| i lire a face. Marry come up! He’s gotten a temper hot 
as fire, but there waa trouble writ in eyes and forehead 
and lips. “ 

Philippa laughed brightly, 

"To-night he's to run his sword through my heart." 
she said. " Oh, me, he'll have a clumsy fencer to deal with. 
1 shall be dead in the twinkling of ail eye!” 

"Save ub! m whimpered the ahigai); ‘‘you'll ne'er dare. 
Why, the very eight of flashing steel will turn your blood 
into ioe! Nav. Ill to him, and toll him 'tis no crowing 
youth, but a lady— and the lady ho loves.” 

"Av,” pouted Philippa, “much does he love me! You 
heard him call me false? Sure, no man could fc[»©ak more 
bitterly. ” 


“But he hath reason, mistress,” rejoined the waiting- 
woman. “M 3 ’ lord must have been cleverer than one dar© 
think. Letters, forsooth, sent to you, and replies received, 
when all this while you've boon pining for a word from 
him! And whilst Mr. Montagu spoke thus hnrshlj’ of you, 
I read that his mind was full of grief and dismay, ’causa 
of your supposed cruelty.” 

Philippa said no more, but urged the mare forward 
along the steep road, with such success that the Peak 
country was left far behind ere daybreak, and when the 
sun rose red and frosty, they had entered the park of 
Dunstan Manor, where already the servants were stirring 
for the Christmas preparations. To avoid comment, they 
rode to a side door, and there Dover, by her mistress's 
orders, requested the housekeeper to convey her into Lady 
Selina Montagu's presence. The elderly dame made some 
demur, but after being told that the business waa of vital 
importance, she led the way to her ladyship'* dressing 
chamber, whence in another minute Basil’s aunt, after 
flinging a wrapper over her shoulders, hastened to where 
Philippa waa waiting, and caught her in her arms. 

“By (iemini!” she cried, “my charac- 
ter’s gone for ever if I be seen fondling 
such a pretty rogue! Why, child, I had 
thought you’d done with us all for ever. 
Time after time have I written, begging 
you to visit me, and received but the 
coldest, strangest answers.” 

“But you should have trusted me,” 
said Philippa, reproachfully. “Surely you 
cannot have believed mo so eaten up with 
rank ingratitude! I received no letter 
from you, though I sent many- and none 
cold — for were you not my dear mother's 
friend and — and Basil's kinswoman? I 
have been encircled in a web of deceit; I 
have been kept almost a prisoner for a 
year.” 

11 But now 3 'ou are coinc to me. and all 
the knaves in the world shall not tear you 
away. Com© to my chamber; ‘tis not 
meet that full daylight should disclose 
von tricked in man's attire. I’ll hunt in 
my wardrobes.” 

“Nay,” said Philippa; “my good 
Dover -the best milliner in th© world — 
would not accompany me till I promised 
to bring my latest gown.” 

“Well,” exclaimed my lady, “you shall 
both lie abed till eventide. Basil will be 
homo then, and I shall joy to see hi* face. 
Lord, how dull hath my nephew grown of 
late ! ” 

"Nay,” said Philippa; "not for the 
world must you tell him! He and I have 
had a fine quarrel at th© Assembly Room*, 
and he hath sworn to take my life.” 

Then she told her hostc** the story of 
their meeting, and the old lady laughed 
till the tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“Why, child,” she >*aid, when she could get her breath 
again. “ who’ld have thought that such a fire-eating soul 
lay in thy dainty little body? Ay, lie may fight you. I’ll 
say naught if you promise that no mischief shall be done. 
And I II hold my tongue, for life of me.” 

After that she assisted Dover to disrobe the young lady, 
and made her drink a hot wine-posset; then left her alone 
to rest, and Philippa, who vw worn out with her ride, 
soon fell fast asleep, and did not waken until long after 
th© sun had set. Despite Lady Montagu's entreaties, eh© 
refused to leave her chamber until th© time she had 
appointed for her meeting with Basil in th© garden. At 
half-past cb-ven she wius attired ill her whit© aatin gown 
and disguised in a Bober cloak of russet woollen, and 
refusing to accept of the escort of either her hostess or 
Dover, ah© stole out to the garden and set in a corner of 
the arbour, looking out ou the moonlit alley, with its walla 
of clipped box. 
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"•The punlahmont'a a klaa, be aald.’ " 


Scarcely had she hidden herself when she heard the 
sound of Basil's footsteps crossing the grass. She rose and 
advanced a step to meet him, but drew back into the shade 
again. 

”1 am hero,” she said. “Pray, air, are you ready? 


I’ll spare you the pain of spitting me if you’ll revoke your 
words— if you’ll declare that you. as well as Miss Hunloke, 
have been wilfully imposed upon. ” 

Philippa had forgotten now to muffle her voice, and at 
the first words ho started, and then leaped forward and 
caught her by the hand. 

“By all that’s wonderful,” he cried, “Philippa herself t” 

She suffered him to draw her out into the moonlight, 
and made no protest when he caught her in his arms and 
crushed the lustrous satin of her bodice. 

“And your revenge?” she said. “Your punishment of 
a f alee jade?” 

“‘Tis you that must avenge yourself,” he whispered; 
“and the punishment's a kiss freely bestowed by your own 
lips. " 

Soon they began walking to and fro, but after a while 
paused to hear the chiming of the Christmas bells and the 
singing of the village mummers. And as they stood Lady 
Montagu came to them from the house. 

“Marry come up!” she said, “you must indoors and 
show yourselves. The silly folk are waiting by my orders 
to wish you a speedy wedding, and I’ve invited 'em all to 
see you made man and wife in tho chapel on New Year’s 
Day.” 


GOAL. 


How many a man, who, toiling up the grade, 
Unmindful of the siren's silver charms. 
Reaching at last the pinnacle he essayed, 
Falls, fainting, in Fame's arms. 


IDENTIFIED. 


“Ho slept well and nto a hearty breakfast, apparently 
wholly unconscious to hiB fate. He was attired in the con- 
ventional black, And” 

“At what hour did they hang him?” 

“Hang him? They don’t hang a man for getting 
married! He was the groom, not a condemned criminal.” 



AN ANTIQUE SOFA.— HOW THINGS HAVE CHANGED. 
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THEY QUARRELLED. 

gj UNDERSTAND that you spent a day or 
two with your mother last week," said 
the blue-eyed girl. 44 1 wondered at the 
time how you managed to get along 
without Arthur for so long; but then 
I remembered that you did without 

him for twenty-three years, and” 

‘‘Twenty-two years, eleven months, 
and two days,” corrected the bride. 
“It is always best to be exact about a 
really important matter. Tea, I did spend a few days with 
dear mamma, but” 

“ So I heard. Frances » as visiting her sister next door 
at the time, and she said she wna sure that you and Arthur 
had quarrelled, because you laughed more than a really 

happy woman would laugh, and” 

“Oh, indeed!” said tho bride, hotly. “For my part, l 
think it much less unpleasant to be angry with your ow n 
husband once in a while than to be furious all the time 
because somebody else has a husband and you haven't. 
And you can tell Frances I said so, if you like.” 

“0b, well, 1 didn’t suppose that it was a serious quarrel, 
even if you had one at all, ” said the blue-eyed girl. "Any- 
how. Fred and I quarrel dreadfully. ” 

"There's some fun in quarrelling when you ore only 
engaged,” sighed the bride; “there's none at all when you 
are married. Why, the last time Arthur and I quarrelled 
I walked two miles rather than ask him for my train fare. 
I only hoped that I’d be ill, and then he’d have a big 
doctor's bill to pay. It would hare just served him right.” 
“Of course it would. Anybody could see that who 
understood logic. Were you ill?” 

“I was not; but my nose was so dreadfully sunburned 
that I was a sight. Arthur spoke first, on purpose to tell 
me so. ” 

“Was it about your nose this time?” queried the blue- 
eyed girl, anxiously. 

“It wiLs not; it was about Nell. Arthur actually said 
that she has the prettiest hand he ever saw, and” 

“Oh, well, if ho only aaid so, he”— — 

“He thought it, tool And the worot part of it is that 
he told her so in my presence! Now she will tell every- 
body in our set, and I — I eon't successfully deny it. 0-h, 
what a horrid world this is, to be sure!” 

“Still, you might get even with Arthur by” 

“I tried that. I told him that Nell's husband had the 
loveliest hair I ever saw on any man’s head in rny life.” 
“Mercy on us! What did Arthur”— 

"He smiled with that superior arnile. and said, ‘Ye*. 
I’vo often noticed that men who are without brains usually 
have fine hair.*” 

“ Goodness gracious! And you” — — 

“Rage choked me, and before I had quite caught my 
breath he was saying that he wouldn’t have thought I’d be 
jealous if he happened to say a civil word to another woman. 
As if I was jealous of Nell, who has not two ideas in the 
world ! " 

“Humph!” said tho blue-eyed girl, “f am afraid that 
this will give her a tremendous idea of her own importance, 
at any note.” 

"It will — it will,” sobbed the bride; "and to think 
that man had promised at the altar, in the presence of 
everybody I know, to love and cherish me! By the time I 
had caught my breath and really begun to talk he was out 
of the house and in the street — and, lionise” 


“Oh, my goodness, yea?” 

“I heard him actually whistling! After that, there 
was” — ■ 

“There was nothing to do but go home to your mother? 
Of course, you poor, dear martyr!” 

“Absolutely nothing, and I went. I aent him a tele- 
gram saying that I had left him for ever; then I packed up 
a couple of blouses and went. All that night I lay awake 
expecting a telegram from him saying that he oould not 
livo without me. After daylight I expected him to come, 
but ” 

“You surely don’t mean to say that he” 

"He never came? I do. By the afternoon I was sure 
that he had committed suicide, and I went home.” 

“ But you don’t mean to eay that Arthur had “ 

"I do not. But the house was so quiet that I went in 

trembling. On the hall table I found” 

“Mercy on us! Not a revolver?” cried the blue-eyed 
girl, breathleealy. 

“Nothing of the kind. My ow'ii telegram, with another 
beside it addressed to me. It was from Arthur, and said : 

‘ Called out of town on business. Better go to your 
mother’s until I return.’” 


A PAIR OF PROSAIC PROPOSALS. 



| HEN I am engaged,” said the fair 
girl, swinging dreamily in the ham- 
mock, “I expect the man to whom I 
am to be engaged to propose to me 
on some lovely moonlight night. I 
don’t believe I could marry a man 
who didn’t propose to mo in the right 
way, or one who wras so prosaic that he asked me to marry 
him just whermer we happened to be.” 

“Isn’t it strange,” said tho dark girl from the rug on 
the ground, “I have always thought that I should like to 
have the man I marry propose to me in the most prosaic 
way possible, at midday, perhaps, when everything looks as 
commonplace as can be, and then I shall not be afraid that 
he asked ine to marry him on the spur of the moment, 
because I happened just at that tirao to look particularly 
attractive. '* 

“Neither of you girls will have anything that you expect 
happen to you,” said Mrs. We&tonhaugh from over her 
embroidery. “No one ever does. I know everything with 
me was different from wluit I hod planned, and it didn't 
agree with either of the ideals you girl* have, I suppose 
every girl dreams of what will happen when the one man 
asks her to marry him ; but that is one of the things that 
never come out as you expect. I was very well acquainted 
with John before he proposed to me, and I had almost for- 
gotten that he hadn't asked me to marry him, for wo 
seemed to belong to each other and always were together, 
and people had come to associate us with one another 
always. 

“Well, it was early in the summer, and wo were going 
away soon —the next day, I think and mother had asked 
me if 1 would mend some Mocking* of my little brother's 
that she wanted to pack. So 1 sat by the lamp darning a 
big hole in the heel of a stocking when John came in, 

“The work wius practical, and might suit some of your 
ideas, and I rememlier that night 1 looked unusually well. 
A girl can't help knowing when she looks her best. I had a 
pretty pale-blue muslin gown, with a thin white yoke, and 
I wore some delicate pink roses. But 1 don't think John 
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noticed either my practical work or how I looked, or any- 
thing else. He ru&hed into the room and knelt down beside 
my chair — knelt because he could get down beside me beat 
in that way— took my work and threw it out ot my lap, put 
his arm round me and his face against mine, and cried : 

" 1 I’ve done it, little woman! We oan be married to- 
morrow if we want to.' 

“Then he took a little box out of his pocket, and there 
waa the most beautiful ring I ever aaw. He put it on my 
finger, and then— well, I think we went out on the lawn, 
and I don’t remember very much more about it, except tne 
next morning, when I told mother 1 would finish mending 
those stockings, she smiled and said they were all done. ” 

“Yes,” said the smallest girl of the party, who had been 
listening breathlessly, “ I think that is the way it always U. 
You never know anything about it until it happens. That 
was juat the way it was with me. I” 

“Molly 1" shrieked the fair girl, getting up more quickly 
than gracefully in the hammock. 

“Molly!” cried the dark girl, in deeper but equally sur- 
prised tones. 

“Why, Molly Tanglelocks, you little deceiver l” said 
Mrs. We&tonhaugh, dropping her embroidery. 

“Hold up your hands, Molly,” commanded the fair girl. 

“Nothing but a little gold band,” said the dark girl. 
“Palms out, Molly.” 

“Wearing an engagement ring with the stone turned 
in!” said the matron. 

“ I got so interested I quite forgot, " said Molly. “ But 
it doesn't make any difference. I only thought it would be 
rather nice not to let any one know for a time, but I was 
going to tell you all in a few days. Of course you know 
who it is. ” 

“Out and out deoeit, ” said the fair girl. “Now tell us 
all about it, to pay for that deception. ” 

“W T hy, there isn't anything to tell,” said Molly. “It 
just happened when wc were all out fishing tho other day." 

“Fishing!” said the brunette. “Well, that is prosaic 
enough, even for me.” 

“And I didn't look pretty, either, ho that would suit 
you, too. My! I was so hot, and it isn't becoming to bo 
quite so warm. 

“Well,” continued Molly, “that is all. I had pinned a 
paper into a sun-bonnet', and a great lock of hair came 
down in my ©yes, and I couldn't do anything; so I asked 
Tom, who was not doing much, either, to push it back for 
me — you know how wet and horrid your hands get when 
you’re fishing — and he put it back, and then” 

“What did he say?” aeked the fair girl. 

“Nothing,” said Molly; “and, of course, if he had 1 
wouldn’t tell you. But I don’t believe he said anything, 
only that he hadn’t seen me alone before since he came up 
from town. Then he put on the ring with my hands wet 
just as they were, and I am sure he didn't ask me to marry 
him, so maybe I am not engaged, after all, and there isn't 
anything to tell ; but I know we didn’t get any more fish 
after that. Isn’t fishing fun?” 


ANOMALOUS. 


We call that “unspeakable" 
(For language has freakst 
Of which with great unction 
Almost every one speaks. 


SPIKING HER GUNS 


“John, I think it was real mean of you to" 

John laid down his paper and, turning to his wife, said, 
wearily : 

“Before you say any more, my dear, I admit that I 
am selfish, cruel, heartless, and mercenary. I am devoted 
to my club, dislike my home, stay out Lite at night, do not 
consider your feelings, do not realise© what a hard lot you 
have in life, and get all the pleasure I can myself. Now, 
go ahead.” 

But there was nothing more to say. 
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AS IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 

How docs your garden grow ? 

With silver bells and cockleshells 
AU standing in a row. 

(BY W LL-M SH-K-SP-RE.) 

Sooth ye, fair maid, whose mind doth seem to be 
Contrariwise, and who hath been yclept 
Mary, and is ofttimes bespoken as Marie, 

And who betimes the while at boarding-school thou wert 
Didst write thyself, May rye, 

1 fain would ask 

How doth thy little plot of ground wherein 
Rosemary, sage and marjoram and thyme 
Should*! sprout and bud and bloom and bear — 

How doth it grow ? 

What ? Odsblood 1 

Nay ! Not with silvery bells whose mellow tunc 
Doth even so outclink the dinkless cockleshells I 

I BY EDG-R ALL-N P-E.) 

Look at Mary in her patch — 

Garden patch — 

Dressed her growing crop to match — 

What a match ! 

The potatoes making eyes a a she swiftly, softly flics 
As an angel cleaves the azure o’er the heights of paradise, 
While the corn pricks up its ears as fair Mary’s steps it hears, 
And the turnips turn to watch her as with gentle grace she nears 
Till she stops above the beets 
And my heart all madly beats — 

Oh, it beats, beats, beats, beats, beats, beats, beats, beats I 
(BY A. C. 8W-NB-RN.) 

So I prithee, fair maid, in thy garden 

Wilh thy hoe* and thy hose and thy hose — 

(Should I not mention those, beg your pardon 7) 

Can you tell inc to-day how it grows ? 

Wilh its serrated bells made of silver. 

With its cockleshells all in a row. 

With its — 

bilver, dilver, filver, gilver, 
hilver, jilver, kilver, milver, 
nllver, pilver, w liver, vilver — 

Ah, 1 here’s no rhyme for that — let it go ! 

(BY W-LT WB-TM-N.) 

I salute you, Man', in the garden, 

With your hoe and rake and trowel. 

And the smudge on your cheeks, and your eyes 
Looking scanningly over the back fence to see 
Who is watching I salute the corn and onions 
And beets and radishes and all those things. 

I am one with the tomato and the lettuce, 

And my heart is attuned to the soft vibration of the peas 
(Traubel, be sure to put this in your memoirs). 

I salute thee, contrary one 1 

Contrariness, thy name is woman, just as stubbornness is 
the synonym for man. 

For we are all puffs of breath and heart-beats of infinity, 
And even now 1 feel a sympathy and a pang 
In unison with my unknown brother, 

Who stubs h*s toe on Jupiter 

Or gets his feet wet on the Milky Way. 

But, as I was saving, 

Is your garden doing any good this summer? 

(Note for Traubel : Talk to me about this.) 
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Tradesmen are banding themtelrei together to abolish 
Christmas-boxes to customers' servants. When they have 
accomplished this most praiseworthy 
object perhaps they will grapple with 
the problem of stopping customers' 
Christmas-boxes to their own em- 
ployes. The annual expectant smile 
would vanish from tho faces of the 
butchers’, bakers’, and other represen- 
tatives, but for such a saving we 
should easily be reconciled to such 
a loss. 



f f 




Borne of the human bandicoots who infest Paris and 
prey on decent members of society have been severely 
handled. A band of them set upon an inoffensive-looking 
person and demanded his belongings. “Certainly," he 
answered, promptly and obligingly. He put his hand in 
his pocket, drew out a revolver, and scattered his assailants. 
They took no plunder except a bullet in the leg. The most 
regrettable feature of the case is that the shooter had not 
time to aim higher. 

t '€ t 

An enormous incentive to emigration has been given by 
au ecoentric passenger on board an Atlantic liner. She dis- 
tributed four hundred pounds amongst needy steerage pas- 
Hpngera, stokers, and stewards during a trip to New York. 
The published reports do not say how much the stewards 
got. 

r r '€ 

We are drifting rapidly towards the season of New- 
Year’s promises, but it is still possible to retain ones sell- 
reapect by not making any. 


It seems that a lady councillor ha* been elected. Other 
ladies arc now clamouring for a headdress for her. and it 
is suggested that she should wear a hat 
similar to the cap assumed by Portia in 
the trial Beene in "The Merchant of 
Venice.” If lady councillors are to have 
the same treatment as the Suffragette!* 
who were recently cost forth from a public 
meeting, a fireman's helmet would he 
more serviceable. 



A bewildered individual soys he can 
never understand why in church the irri- 
tating chorus of coughing is so frequent, 
while one so seldom hears it in places of 
amusement. Perhaps the explanation 
ia to be found in the fact that the 
audience* are not the same sort of people 
as the congregation. Decides. they are entertained and 
amused, and, having had to pay for their seats in advance, 
they naturally want their money’s worth. 



A celebrated author, who craves for solitude, took a 
house in a district remote, from railway stations. Motor- 
‘bu» companies discovered him, 
and ran loads of sightseers. The 
celebrity complained that the visi- 
torn wrecked his privacy and 
peered at him through the win- 
dows of his house and hid behind 
trees, watching him. He wrote to 
his landlord, demanding protec- 
tion. The landlord’s answer was 
to sell the letter for half a sove- 
reign. 

<T *' ? 

A popular and successful young 
lady on the stage has already 

written and publish her autobiography. We age rapidly 
nowadays. It is probable that at an early date there will 
be selections issued from the collected letters of infant 
princes and prodigies. 

r r ♦' 

An old gentleman in a foreign oountry has evolved an 
idea and an apparatus for the capture of the sea-serpent. 

A striking feature of the scheme is that 
a bait of pork, specially prepared so 
tliAt it will emit a strong smell, is to 
be used. The easiest and cheapest 
method of preparation, surely, is to 
keep the pork for a while. An interest- 
ing account of the old gentleman’s per- 
sonal appearance is given, but details 
are wanting as to the state of bis 
mind. 



An enterprising lady advertises that she has a phono- 
graph and a voice-recording apparatus, and is prepared to 
visit clients at their homes to per- 
petuate their voices. Nothing, she 
says, can be more acceptable to those 
who are in far countries than to hear 
again the beloved accents. She do- 
serves success, but there are two 
weak point* in her sahemc, one of 
which is that the voice* are for th® 
most part unrecognizable, and the 
other that the ab^uit ones have gone 
abroad to escape them. 

t ♦ 

“Do tell us how r it ia done. What ia the secret P" de- 
mands! the unsuccessful aapi rants to the triumphant poet 
who had received his twenty pounds a word for the last 
Limerick line. “Well." he told them, modestly, "it is 
simplicity itself. I studied my paper, boro in mind the 
mental calibre of tho judge*, and sent in three attempts. 
Two were lines of genius. tho third was a rotter. It was 
tho rotter tluit romped past the winning-post." 
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A new method of at once supporting and condemning 
an author has been discovered. A newspaper will partly 
fill its columns from a new novel , another journal, owned 
by the same proprietors, will severely criticise the produc- 
tion, and warn book-buyers that it is not worth reading. 
It would be interesting to learn whether the two perfor- 
mances are by the same hand. 

r r r 

A newly-discovered vocalist has been telling aspirants 

bow to sing. The gist of her advice seems to be, “Don't 
try,*’ Yot it will be disregarded, and honeat men who pay 
their rent will have to continue to endure the ear-splitting 
•creams of those who have been assured that they possess 
voices. 

r r r 

A soldier who was tinder ctobs -examination lately 

gained unexpected distinction. He admitted that he had 
not served in the South African War. 

f r r 

A comedian lately brought an action to escape from a 
contract to compel him to perform for a fourth year at an 
enormous salary. The judge solved the difficulty by sug- 
gesting that the brilliant artiste should be paid a higher 
salary for the additional twelve months. Most men would 
have been glad to sign on for life at less than half the 6um 
involved in the action. Meanwhile, these salaries come out 
of the pockets of the public, for which reason the sensible 
man amuses himself at home. 

'€ t t 

A crippled boy was complimented by a London magis- 
trate, and kissed, and nursed, and petted by a Lady 
Maj'ore-s, because he valiantly declared that he wished to 
make his way in the world and become a Lord Mayor. He 
proclaimed himself an orphan and friendless. Later it 
was found that he hod a stepfather and waa by nature 
highly romantic, and the magistrate before whom he 
appeared asked him why he had told Biich extraordinary 
lira. “I'm very eorry, sir,” the “orphan” answered; 
" another time I hop© to do better. ” lie was apparently 
bom to be a halfpenny Pressman. 

r r ? 

It is a pity that great men cannot he allowed to reat 
in peace. Illusion after illusion is shattered brutally. One 
of the latest memories to suffer is that of Lord Beacons- 
field, and at the hands of his wife. too. “He has the most 
wonderful moral courage in the world." she said, “but no 
physical courage. When he uses his shower bath I always 
liave to pull the string. M 

t » if 

Human kindness pays. A lover of white rats is fondly 
tending about two dor.cn of the creatures. He intends to 
turn their furs into a small article of diets*. 

r r r 

There is likely to he a rush of business for the judge at 
New Plymouth, New Zealand. He granted a divorce in 
two minutes. 

? r r 

A correspondent ha* seen a face in the sun which 
shames the Man in the Moon. He calculate* that the 
human countenance 1 in the sun is abont thirty-six thousand 
miles across. Non-ecientific will naturally ask if 

the face wears a smile. Also, concerning the “two-and- 
three-qiiartor-inch glass’’ through which the observer saw' 
it, whnt did it contain ? 


The temporary ow ner of a regal write in one of the 
latest ocean leviathans took with him for a few days’ trip 
a special staff of stewards and a special Fronch chef. He is 
probably still boasting that he faces the perils of the deep 
with unflinching fortitude. 


WHILE- YOU- WAIT STORY. 


BIS WEDDING DAY 


VERY amusing marriage ceremony was 
taking place in an East-end church. The 
fun all centred round the bridegroom. 
He was a smart young follow, with bell- 
mouth, lavender trousers — three-ply, all 
lavender they were, and shouting loudly. 
For the rent, ho had a peculiar way of 
jerking hi* thumb at the bride and 
winking at the congregation a* he 
chewed the end of the chrysanthemum stalk in his mouth. 
“Wilt thou hare thia man . . .?” asked the paraon. 

“ I wilt,” returned the bride. 

“And so wilt I, guv’ner,” added the bridegroom. 
Notwithstanding this proffered information, everything 
had to com© in its due order, and the question was put to 



him in his turn. 

“Wilt thou have this woman ... ?” 

“What, hoi Rather! W'y, that's wot I come ’ere to 
see abaht, ain’t it?” 

A trifle later, when tho signatures were being witnessed 
in the vestry, the procedure waa still more amusing. 

“What is your name?” was the question put to the 


young man. 

W'y, Charlie Blake. ” 

“Charles Blake.” 

“Oh, well, yer can oorl me Charles if yer like, but 
Charlie that's righto — that's my monarch, Charlie Blake!” 
“Will you be so good as to write it down.” 

Oarn ! .lot it dolin in short'and, Lis!" 

“And your father's namsf" 

“W’y, Charlie Blake — same as mine.” 

•‘Charles Blake, I presume?" 

“Well, there! Yer can corl *im Char lea fer abort, but 
Charlie that’s my monarch, and his'n, too.” 


“ Deceased ? ” 

“ Deceased I Garni No deceased abaht ’ini — w’y, 'e's 
been deed these three year.” 

At last the entries were duly made, and, as the chrysan- 
themum travelled slowly from one corner of the young man’s 
mouth to the other, he mode a peculiar jerky twist of Iris 
whole body to get at his hack pocket. 

• Well, guv'ner, and what’s tho damago fer this 'ere little 
i linin'* P” 

“Seven-and-six, please.” 

“Righto! Weigh out. Charlie, me lad! 'Ere. guv'ner, 
take a quid — don't want no change — an’ wo'n yer gets to 
’eaven, or wherever it is, put it dahn to Charlie Blake and 
'is missus —that’s our monarch! Come on. Li*!” 

And they went down to a life of usefulnees. 


THE PROPER WORD. 

“But she sings more than she plays; why do you speak 
of her music- as instrumental?” 

“Well, it's instrumental in making the neighbour* move 

out. ” 


COMPARATIVELY EASY. 

“ T suppose.” said the casual acquaintance the day 
after the* wedding, “ it wa* hard to lose your daughter. 1 

" No,” replied the bride's father. “ It did st em as if it 
was going to be hard at one time, but she landed this fellow 
just as we were beginning to lose all hope.” 
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JUST WHAT SHE WANTED. 

KaUx *'Tbi» shade oe bibbon cannot be hatched/' Dora: "No? Then 0 it* it to he, dea&/’ Kaii: " WhtF" 

Dora: "I NEED THE EXERCISE." 
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THE STANDARD OF THE SPOILED. 

Mother ** What is the hatter. Gladys? Don't you like your new playmate ?" 

Mamma ; but I don't like her nearly as well as me." 


Qladye . “Pretty well, 




A BRIDGE PROBLEM. 

Mre . 8 tuttm : " P-p-f-fl ease pl-pl a-at.” 
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A FAMILY MATTER 

VQL - . <r~i XTt ^ 

“Aft a family we have no secrets from each other.'* 
Major Wellington Hopper looked decidedly into the face 
of the young roan who sat in hi* private office, and who 
had just Baked permission to pay 
attention to his daugliter Maude. 

“ You see, Mr. Pendleton, 1 ’ ho 
said, “we have always roado this 
a rule, and, the thing haring 
become a habit with us, of course, 
we could not make an exception 
in your case.” 

“You mean*' 

** I mean that my daughter 
Maude has always confided every- 
thing to her parent*. There ha* 
been no concealment. It is all 
open and aboveboard. I believe 
it's the only way to bring up chil- 
dren. Now", air, if you wish to 
make love to her, you’ll have to 
do it in our presence. " 

“ But” 

“No ‘ but*/ 1 assure you. And 
there should be no cause for om- 
bjirnwuiH-nt on your part. I un- 
derstand you are a worthy young 
man. Very well. If you think 
t here’s a chance of your winning 
Maude, you are welcome to try. 
But it’s got to bo in conformity 
with our rules, and not yours.” 
to drive?” 


“ Never. " 

“But how can I hope, sir, to win her? I don’t even 
know whether she care* ior me yet or not. I've had no 
means of finding out. ” 

“You can find out just as well in the family circle .is 
out of it. We live in the utmost freedom. Don’t be afraid. 
You can call in the evening and act just as if you were 
alone with her. And now . if you will excuse me. 1 must go 
nn with my mail. ” 

That evening Mr. Pendleton appeared at eight p.m.. 
but there was u doubtfulness about him. an air of anxiety, 
that wan only too painfully evident. 

Miss Maude Hop|»*r. who was a very pretty girl, endea- 
voured to relieve hi* emharra^ment by a reassuring smiie 
as aIk* led him into the living-room where her father ami 
mother were reading and her hint her Claude was rigging 
a Itoat. 

All said “Good evening” to Mr. Pendleton, who looked 
extremely foolish. 

“Don't mind us,” suit! the major, taking up his paper. 
“Remember what I said.” 

Making a mighty effort, the young man led Maude over 
to the sofa, which happened to he in a shadowy part of the 
rtKon, as far «iwav from Claude ns possible. He managed 
to look into her eyes once or twice, but found, to hi* dis- 
comfort.. that Maude* mother was watching him — not fur- 
tivelv. however, but openly ami frankly, 

“Maude,” she said, “from what your father tells me. 
.Mr. Pendleton is smitten with you. Don’t be at raid.” she 
added to Pendleton, "to tell her so.” 

Pendleton, blushing a deep crimson, managed to reach 
forward ami take Maude's hand. 

She did not withdraw it. 

They sat thus in silence for some moments. 

Finally, with another mighty effort, he wtammered : 



’ Can’t I take her out 
“ No, sir. ” 

•* Nor see her alone? ” 


“Do you — think — you — could — ever” 

Claude looked up from his rigging anxiously. He leaned 
forward, his boyish lips parted in curiosity to hear the 
ro«t of the sentence. But Pendleton, hopelessly entangled, 
stopped short. 

“You were going to ask me,” said Maude, helping him 
out. with a smile, “if I ever could care for you? ” 

“Yes. ” 

“I think I might — in time.” 

“Now, Maude,” aaid her mother, “don’t bo too for- 
ward. Let Mr. Pendleton do some of the courting.” This 
in a slightly satirical tone. 

Tho major looked up, a look of annoyance passing over 
bia hitherto immobile face. 

“Now, my dear,” he said to his wife, “you let Maude 
alone. She's all right. You must remember that the cir- 
cumstances are peculiar. Our young friend bore is not 
used to our way of doing tilings, and Maude is only helping 
him out. I feel sure that Mr. Pendleton understands and 
appreciates her attitude fully. Don’t you?” ho asked, 
appealing directly to that young man. 

“Certainly,” stammered Pendleton. 

Ho looked almost hopelessly from one to the other of 
the parent*. 

A feeble smile on mo to his face. 

“I guess you’ll believe that I do — cars- some—- for- - 
Mamie, ” ho added, earnestly, “for otherwise I couldn’t do 
this. It’s awful hard, I assure you.” 

“Of course it is,” replied tho major, soothingly. “But 
it only goes to prove what I’ve contended all along— that 
our modern system of conventions and education ift all 
wrong, Too much secret ivenees. Too much false modesty. 
It’s the fault of society. But you'll got over it,” he went 
on. “Just keep at it." 

He resumed his paper, and Pendleton edged a trifle 
nearer to Maude. He put one arm half around her waist, 
and. leaning forward, whispered : 

“ Do you love me ? ” 

“What did he say?” asked Claude from his rigging to 
his mother. “I didn't hour him.” 

“He said,” repeated Maude's mother, impatiently, for 
she ua* sitting cIom> to Maude, and, hcaidos, was blest with 
almost supernatural hearing. “‘Do you love mo?' Claude, 
I must warn you not to interrupt. It is very bad manners 
for a boy of your age. If you cannot hear what Mr. Pendle- 
ton i* saying to your sister, then move your boat nearer, 
but quietly — very quietly.” 

Claude dragged his apparatus over towards the sofa. 

”■ Excuse me, ” he said, politely, with a note of real 
ronti ition — for Claude was at heurt n p-ntlenmn. 

“Certainly,” replied Pendleton, feeding in *ome vogue 
manner that ho must not bo outdone in courtesy. 

“You wore saying something, 11 said Maude, in a tone 
of resumption. 

" Yes— I ” 

Pendleton paused, and pulled out his handkerchief and 
wiped liis brow with it. 

“I — I said,” ho went on, “that I -I— wanted to know 

if” - - 

If I loved you?” 

“ Yea. ” 

Claude leaned forward, dropping the main boom and 
all the halyards in hie eagerness. Maude’s mother lifted 
her finger at him wamingly. 

“Just a little," Mamie replied, with a sweet smile. 
Claude relaxed. 

Pendleton got up. Tho strain hud told upon him 

heavily. 

•* Thank you,” he said, hoarsely. “I think now I must 

be going. ” 

“ So soon ? ” 

“ Well — vc*. I” 

“He’s tired," said the major, rising. “Why shouldn't 
ho be? Don’t try to do too much at one time,” he said, 
with « smile of ripe sympathy. “ We underrtand. It’s all 
right. Come to-morrow. You’ll lie fresher then, and 
gradually you will get used to our ways.” 
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And so, pressing Maude's hand firmly — for it would 
have been useless for her to follow him into the hall, this 
being against the rules — Pendleton departed. 

As ho did so, however, ho felt a little bunch of paper 
that she pressed into his palm. 

Ho took it silently away with him. 

When he got home that night he read it over and over 
with tears of joy. Pendleton was himself again. 

The next evening, at the usual hour, he presented him 
self at the house of his beloved. But there was about him 
such an air of confidence that even the major noticed it. 

“ You feel better, ” he said. 

"Much better, thank you, sir,” said Pendleton. "The 
Fact is," he went on, "that last evening I was so totally 
unprepared for your methods that I hadn't time to collect 
myself. But now that I've thought it over. I oan soo that 
you are quite right and that I was the one that was foolish. 
Maude, darling, come over here on the sofa.” 

Maude obeyed. Maude’s mother sat in her favourite 
chair with her book. The major began on hia paper. 
Claude, who bad rigged hia boat, was now beginning to 
unrig it. 

Pendleton grasped Maude’s hand firmly and surely. 
Then his other arm stole confidently around her waist. lie 
drew her head down on his shoulder. 

"You told mo last night,” he said, "that you loved me 
a little. Is that right r ” 

"Ye*,” replied Maude, softly. 

Claude paused with the bowsprit in mid-air. 

" From the very instant I saw you first,” went on 
Pendleton, hia voice gathering courage as he proceeded, 
"I loved you passionately. Axe you my sweetheart?” he 
asked, anxiously hugging her closer. 

“Yes, dear.” 

The major looked up approvingly. 

" Good work, ’* he said. " That’s the way. M 
Pendleton, getting a firmer hold, continued : 

"My precious, darling pot!” 

"Yes, lore!” 

"Are you my dear, delicious little tootsey woosey?” 
“Yes, ducky.” 

"Oh, it’s just sweet of you to *av that.” 

Pendleton kissed her upturned face. 

"My lovoy dovey!” 

Claude picked up the hull and top hamper of his boat 
and began a swift retreat. 

" Ki« me again, sweetiieos. ” 

"No! Oo kiss me.” 

"No! Oo kiss me,” 

"Bare, now Oo. ” 

"Darling, precious sing!” 

" Petsy wetsy ! " 

The major, unable to contain himself any longer, sprang 
up, throwing his paper on the table. 

"Look hero, young man,” he said, fiercely, “how long 
are yon going to keep this up?” 

“Don’t mind us. sir,” aaid Pendleton. "Darling!” 

" Ducky!” 

And then, a* the door slammed and they were alone, he 
said : 

"Maude, dear, that letter of instructions you gave me 
iv a* an inspiration.” 

While outaide the door tho major cried fiercely to 
Maude’s mother: 

"My dear, for Heaven’s sake, let’s get. them married 
as soon os possible, or we’ll all be in a lunatic asylum!” 

■ * 8 - 

JUST A DIO. 

Nell : “ l don’t »o© why you call her spiteful. I thought 
she was paying you a compliment.” 

Belle: “Oh, you don’t know her!” 

Nell : "Why. didn't she tell you you were looking quite 
yourself again?” 

Belle: “She said quite my 1 old self/ with th© accent on 
the adjective. ” 


BEYOND LOVE’S COMPASS 

DARLING, when we two were wed, 
And plighted to be true, 

Tis certain that my vows were said 
To less than half of you. 

1 swore to “ have you and to bold " 
In love's supreme enfolding, 

Bat now to let the truth be to!d, 

1 cannot do the holding. 



I cannot place mine arms around 
With an encircling clasp. 

For when I try there still is found 
Some more than I can grasp. 

However ample my ideal, 

The vision of my chasing, 

1 still discover that the real 
Surpasses my embracing. 

Some tell us love is sure to wane 
As years and troubles grow ; 

My love has made an annual gain 
Of half a stone or so. 

Time was I nursed the burdeu coy 
Upon my knees, ecstatic. 

But now I finJ the weight of joy 
Is something too emphatic. 

Some speak of idols falling short, 

But mine is failing great. 

You may have foibles, hut your lorte 
Exceeds with rapid rate. 

I dream about the years to come 
As weights, for you to don them ; 

Far some arc born to greatness— some 
Have greatness thrust upon them. 


DICTIONARY. 


ADOKNDA. 

Army — A body of armed men kept a thousand days to 
he used but one. 

Bachelor — A wild goose that tame geese envy. 

Cigar — A martyr whose life is consumed in establishing 
its character. 

Coat — A scabbard that offers no guarantee for the blade 
it sheathes. 

Coquette A mirror that receives all images, but pre- 
set 1 voe none. 

Conversation- -An idle man's business, but a business 
man'* idleness. 

Critic — A censor who often revenges his own failures 
on others' kuccossps. 

Debt — One of tho example* .set by Government to the 
people. 

Dinner — -The breakfast of the poor and tho supper of 
the rich. 

Fashion — A decree that followed enhances beauty, hut 
renders ugliness more conspicuous. 

Jostle©— 1 Truth in action. 

Lawyers — Co-heirs of intestates. 

Love The lens that magnifies the good. 

Old Maid — A woman who has initMed the opportunity 
of making a man happy. 

Prison An oven into which society puts nowly-mmle 
crime to harden. 

Soldiers - Target* wt up by on© nation for another 
nation to shoot at. 

Tenderness — Love's passion in repose. 

Thoiitr© — Nature in the House of Correction. 
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••The Thief." 

I have not wen M. Henry Bernstein*! “L© Voleur,” but 
I imagine that Mr. Cosmo Gordon Lennox has turned out 
an extremely skilful translation. It would appear, indeed, 
that in aiming at a “word-for-word” translation, and 
following the plan with rare assiduity, the Gallic spirit of 
the thing has been loat. The play is certainly realistic, in 
the sensational, drastic sense, the construction is effective 
and clever, and many situations grip and thrill one most 
beautifully, but of truth or real humanity there is precious 
little. The boy lover, moreover, who, whilst yet in his 
teens, indites passionate epistles to a tnurried woman is not 
easily understood in this country, and the moral fibre of the 
pLay is degenerate. There is strength and power, sensation 
and passion, but it is a forceful, brute-like strength, ami 
one’s sympathies are scarcely stirred once during the whole 
of a very eventful evening. If this play be a holding of 
the mirror up to nature, which is essential in an artistic 
piece of stagecraft, then either the mirror must be dis- 
torted or else the story is such a one that cannot be put 
convincingly into an English frame. 

Mrs. Chelford is quit© a charming woman, but has a 
species of mania for extravagant- in drew*. She is devoted 
to her husband, and pays little he«-d to the foolish passion 
of the youngster, Harry, who lias cultivated the curious 
habit of leaving love letters in her bedroom, of all place* 
in the world! Well, Mrs. Chelford steals a sum of money 
from the room of a Mrs. Leyton: a detective is called in, 
and principally on account of Master Harry’s said habit of 
prancing u|*ftairs with billet-doux, he is suspected, and 
eventually charged. The heroic boy, knowing the truth 
of the matter, holds his tongue, whilst his poor father is 
dumfounded and broken -honrt«*d- Then cornea the cele- 
brated second act! Tho 6eeno is tho bedroom, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Chelford commence to pre|»are for rest. Proceeding 
in this direction do not proceed far, however, for the trans- 
lation haa passed the Censor! The husband finds his wife 
in possoftdon of a goodly sum of money and questions her. 
She lies! He questions her further, and she lie* again. 
Then out comes the truth, ami the excitement grows in- 
tense, for the long scene is well written, and, commencing 
calmly, ateadily grows in strength and effect until the 
climax is reached. 

The wife, on her knees. p]c«d* that she stole for dress — 
to please him : he lore* her to look nice. For a space he 
believes her, until the thought conics that the youngster. 
Harry, ha* confcwd to tho theft. Why? The dialogue is 
replete with forceful intensity. Well nigh every gamut of 
the emotions find a pines* passion, hysteria, love, charm, 
fascination. It is indeed a scene to get a play talked 
about — a scene to give one the impression when leaving 
the playhouse that value for money in sterling dramatic 
stuff has been given. 

In the next act Harry is still silent, ami is alxmt to gr> 
out of the country “right away." when Mrs. Chelford 
openly confeses. 

Such is the plot of “Tho Thief ’’--very dramatic ami 


finely woven together, hut w ith little that is human or 
graceful in its composition. Success is pretty well assured 
bv reason of the great bedroom scene, and also on account 
of the very excellent acting. 

Miss Irene Vanbrugh is magnificent as the naughty 
wife. Her range of the emotions is capital work. She 
absolutely grips one's interest, and the only posible factor 
missing is sympathy. And that the role does not permit. 
A careful study of the husband comes from Mr. George 
Alexander finished, complete, and remarkably convincing 
in its detail, and altogether a fine piece of restrained 
acting. As Mrs. Leyton, Miss Lilian Riaithwaite is quite 
charming : whilst as the detective Mr. Lyail Sweto is 
suitably “official.” In the rather colourless part of the 
father. Mr. Sydney Valentine is far more than satisfactory, 
and Mr. Reginald Owen, a* Harry, creates a good impres- 
sion. He plays with a crude naturalness and boyuh im- 
petuosity quite in accord with the character, and is quite 
a credit to the School of Acting. 

Mile. Adeline Clenee. 

This “fair da rise use from Denmark” has celebrated her 
tenth year at tho London Empire, which is absolutely a 
record for a Ballerina. To my mind, Mile. Genee is at 
once the finest dancer in England to-day, and few will doubt 
this view, inethinks. She is a perfect exponent of her art 
in it* every form, and represents the highest traditions of 
bullet danciug. There lias been no danseuso within my 
experience who combines such skill in dance and panto- 
mime. together with a sweetness and winsomem** of per- 
sonality which is painfully rare in devotees of the ballet. 
In this long period of ten years mademoiselle ha* never once 
been guilty of the slightest degradation to her beautiful art. 
Its grandeur, poetry, merriment, and simple grace are em- 
bodied in her, and in “The Belle of the Hall,” now in the 
Empire bill, she enraptures one and all with a delightful 
pot-pourri of past successes. 

Pierrot doffs his cap to the “Queen of Terpsichore " ! 


“Simple Simon." 

Quite an interesting play by Murray Carson and Xorah 
Keith. It tells of Simon Strange, a good-hearted, bluff 
fellow, ami a financier, who fall* in love with Giudys 
Stanley, who, urged on by her ma, accepts the good man. 
She omit* to tell him that she tv a* engaged to a young 
Captain Villiers, and lies quite fluently on the subject, but 
Simon finds it out, and acts rather meanly. He deter- 
mines to marry Gladys, and atterwurds tell her that ho 
know! the truth — tliut his money alone has attracted her, 
. and their live* must henceforth lie apart. And so it hap- 
pens. Back they come from their honeymoon, ami Gladys 
lias noticed a strange coolness in Simon Strange. Captain 
V illicit* suddenly turns up, halt intoxicated, and makes a 
scene. Simon thrusts him into the street, and then turn* 
fiercely upon Gladys. Womanlike, she rebels, and some 
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hreezines* ensues. But in am office scene in the final act a 
n conciliation takm place, and Simon is liappy with his 
Gladys. In addition, there is plenty of financial excite- 
ment in the play, but it sociim to form a secondary interest 
to the love story. Without being remarkably original, it 
is quite & capital entertainment, and -shows Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier and his delightful wife at their very beet. And 
that is saying a good deal, is it not? 


What Pierrot Thinks. 

That Beketow's Russian Circus is a splendid show, and 
perhaps the best equestrian organisation seen in town for 
many a long year. 

That “the spirit of pantomime” will be remarkably 
busy this Christ mast ide. 

That competition should mean capital value for money 
for playgoers. 

That Old Drury, with its unique caste and Arthur 
Collins on his mettle, is going to hold its own -and more. 


That Cyril Maude is gaily succeasful at his oosy Play- 
house. 

That “Sweet Kitty Bellairs” deserved a longer run, for 
many a vastly inferior show has prospered. 

That the “Referee” Children's Dinner Fund is worthy 
of any charitable impulse you may have at this season. 

Tli nt with the time of goodwill and content upon us, 
Pierrot wishes all his readers a real liappy and prosperous 
Christ mast ide. Pikrkot at thx Plat. 


TIT FOR TAT. 


“You are accused. ” said the magistrate, severely, to 
the motorist, “of having run this man down.” 

“I did, your worship,” responded the prisoner, “but 
I'd heard him run down my make of machine.” 

Naturally this circumstance was taken into oonsidera- 
t inn. 



Ir- 


That at the same time, with Malcolm Scott ami 
Happy Fanny Fields, the Adelphi panto, will be good 
goods. 

That in addition the Lyceum management are deter- 
mined to give a real West-end production at suburban 
prices. 

That “Honeyland,” at the Hippodrome, should bo too 
sweet for anything. 

That dainty Daisy Wood will lie heartily welcomed back 
to the stage in the Peckham animal. 

That every one will he interested in the experiment at 
the MarlUirough Theatre- the hero in pantomime to he 
played by Mr. Leslie Stiles -not a principal boy. 

That Arthur Prince as a ventriloquist has no equal. 

That we do not get paid for this statement of fact. 

That Miss Ash well’s "curtain-raiser.” "A Stroke 

of Business.” leaves a nasty taste ill the mouth by reason 
of its sordid plot. 



—Til* Romans hah oni.t knows. 
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ERE it is nearly noon and I haven’t given 
you your Christmas present yet.” 

Henry Dunstan. American capitalist, 
closed the door of hi# study, put hie arm 
familiarly around his daughter's waist, and 
drew her over to the huge plate -glass 
window. Off in the distance to the right, 
beyond the line of the river, was a compact 
cluster of chimneys, each one sending forth 
a dense column of smoke. 

"There it is,” he said. “It’s all yours 
—the largest, best, and moat profitable 
factory in Willetotown — all yours.” 

" Why, papa, what do you mean?** 

“Just what I aay. I couldn't tell you any earlier this 
morning, as the papers had not come. 1 have had the 
entire plant put in your name— transferred to you, to do 
with as you please. The profits are about sixty thousand 
dollars a year. That ought to keep you in pin money, eh ?’’ 

“ You dear old dad. That's awfully sweet of von. 
But” 

She looked at him with a troubled air. 

"Must I do anything about it? I don’t know and I 
don't want to know about such things." 

“Absolutely nothing. I'll look after it, and when 1 
can't I'll delegate it to some one else. 1 have my eye on a 
young man now whom I’m thinking of getting es a manager, 
kou con run off to Europe with perfect ease and forget all 
about it.” 

She kissed him affectionately, and he went over to the 
desk and handed her a bundle of iwipera. 

"You can put these in your safe deposit box,” he said. 
"And, by the way, my dear, here’s a trinket for you. I 
had almost forgotten it." 

He handed her a package. She opened it with trem- 
bling fingers, and held in her hand, with delighted eyes, a 
magnificent diamond necklace. 

"Oh, dad I How could you! It’s too lovely for words.” 

Her father looked at her in an amused way. 

"Confess to me,” he said, "that you were a trifle dis- 
appointed in tile factory. " 

"Oh. nol” 

“ Confess!” 

"It waa aweet of you, of courses But -well perhaps I 
was. ” 

"And you like this trinket ever so much better, don't 
you ? ” 

"Oh, dear, dear, vea! There is absolutely no compari- 
son. I think I should have grieved about that factory if 
you hadn’t given me this. ” 

"I thought so. You wouldn’t be a woman if you felt 
otherwise. ” 

Helen Dunstan and her mother *ail(>d for Eiirofx* the 
next day. After making the round of the continental dress- 
making establishments and incidentally certain art gal- 
leries of minor interest, they wound up in London two 
months later. Here they were joined by Mr. Dunstan. 
That gentleman and his wife were on friendly terms with 
each other, but no more. They liad lioth discovered that 
their tastes were not in common, and had agreed to dis- 
agree. Each of them had money enough to be imle|HUuleht 
of the other, so it really didn't matter. Helen took it as a 
matter of course. 

At the end of the week she and her mother had made 
their plans to return home, and Mr. Dunstan had arranged 
to run up the Nile with a party of friends. 

"Well, my dear, ” he said to Helen. "I hope when you 
get back you’ll look after that factory of yours. ” 


"Dear me. papa. I had forgotten all about it." 

“I deposited four months’ net profits from it to your 
bank account before I left. That ought to be a happy 
reminder. But there is some discontent among the men, 
and you may a have a strike on your hands. But that 
won’t matter to you. I got that man." 

" What man ? ” 

"That young chap I spoke to you about — Hallett. He’s 
a nice boy. Good ability — cornea from a nice family, too. 
Be nice to him.” 

"Now, dad, that sounds liko one of those awful 
romances you read about.” 

“Well, be nice to him, anyway.” 

Two weeks later, at- eleven o’clock in the morning, 
Helen and her mother arrived at their home in Willets- 
town. They were accompanied by Mr. Cadbeigh, a gentle- 
man of independent means, and John Walton, from Wall- 
street. They were steamer acquaintances, and Helen had 
asked them up to play golf on her links. 

After luncheon, while the two men were smoking in 
the dining-room and her mother had gone to take a nap, 
Helen stole upstairs to her father's study to revive old 
memories of the one she loved best. She stood looking out 
of the w indow where before he had stood with her on the 
day he had given her her Christmas present. 

“ Why. there is no smoko coming out of the chimneys!” 
she exclaimed. “How funny!” 

At this moment the maid brought up a card. 

“Mr. Hallett." 

She rail downstairs to the reception-room. Hallett, the 
new manager, rose ns she entered. 

"Miss Dunstan?” 

" Yre. ” 

"I am, as you may know, the manager of your father’s 
factory.” 

"Yea. I noticed just now that no smoke was ooming 
out of the chimneys.” 

"There is a strike on.” 

Helen Dunstan looked at her visitor with a slight shade 
of annoyance. It irritated her to be disturbed by things 
she was not interested in. 

" Well.” she replied, " how can that possibly concern us?" 
“Unfortunately, it does. I have come to request you 
to leave your home.” 

"Leave our home! What for?” 

“ Well, the situation is like this : I have refused to give 
in to their demands, and the men are out on strike. Now, 
the strikers themselves are orderly enough, but there’s a 
tough element with them. You probably wouldn’t care to 
hear the details of tho affair. It is sufficient to aay that 
the situation is critical. All around the whole town is 
excited by it, and your presence here, especially with your 
visitor* — one of them, I understand, a rich man of leisure 
and the other a Wall-street man only aggravates the 
whole thiug. Their pictures, with tremendous headlines, 
appeared in to-day's paper. There may bo some vio- 
lence” — 

"Haven’t you a police force?" 

"They are secretly in sympathy with the strikers. You 
see . Miss Dunstan, in your father's absence, the responsi- 
bility of the whole affair is on my shoulders. Now, if any- 
thing should happen to you or your mother, he would 
naturally blame me. I am therefore requesting that yon 
kindly withdraw." 

Helen smiled haughtily. 

“ I couldn’t possibly think of such a thing,” she replied. 
“There i*. a golf tournament on this week, and my friends 
ai© entered. I am sure you exaggerate the danger.” 

"Then you refuse to consider my request?” 

" Absolutely. " 

“You realize that I am the guardian of your father's 
property, and that your decision may be just enough to 
turn the scjde against us?” 

“Nonsense. I ll take the risk.” 

Hallett rose. Ho shrugged hi# shoulders slightly. His 
dark eyea flashed. But he did not lose his temper. 
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“ Very well, Mis« Dunstan,” he said. “I have only to 
apologise for obtruding myself. Good afternoon.’' 

"Wait a moment, Mr. Hallett. What is the cause of 
the trouble ? " 

" The men are out for eight hours. " 

“ How horrid of them to disturb the peace of the whole 
place! Why can't thoy be punished? ltcally, it isn’t safe 
to live in America now.” 

Hallett smiled. 

“I thought you were not afraid,” he said. “You could 
easily ” 

“I’m not— not a whit. But it seems absurd that a lot 
of desperadoes should bo permitted at large. ” 

“ TTiey are not desperadoes. They are peaceable, orderly 
men, with families to support, who think they are entitled 
to more than they aro getting.” 

" They’re an untidy lot. ” 

" They have a right to live.” 

"Any one would think you took their part. You — the 
manager of papa’s factory.” 

" I do. ” 

“ You do ? ” 

■' Yes. At keurt I am with them. I have been in some 
of their homes. I have seen their unselfish devotion in 
the face of starvation wages, and had I the power I would 
willingly grant their demands. ” 

"Why don't you, thonP Didn't papa tell you to do as 
you thought beat P ” 

"That would not absolve me. The factory at present, 
with the amount of money invested in it, is only earning 
what is considered to be a fair return on the investment. 
Now, if we should grant the men eight hours, this would 
reduce our output about ten per cent., which would bring 
down the rate of interest to so low a point as not to make 
the investment a profitable one. That is to say, under 
these conditions which the men want to force upon us it 
would be cheaper to sell out and invest the money else- 
where. Consequently, from a business standpoint there is 
no choice. If we yielded, we would be a philanthropic 
enterprise — not one founded on business methods. ” 
"Wouldn’t you make any money at all?” 

Oh. yes. But not enough to pay us.” 

“ Well, I don't know anything about it, but I studied it 
once in school, and I thought it was terribly dull then. 
Perhaps it is interesting, however. If I want to ask you 
some questions at any time, will you answer them?” 

“ I am always ready to do ao. ” 

After he had gone, Helen went upstairs once more to 
her father’s study. In the distance could be heard the 
sound of billiard balls her two guests were occupied. 

For some time she set at her father's desk, with her 
head on her hands, looking at the distant chimneys. Then 
she r©s© resolutely, went to her room, put on a quiet street 
gown, raude her way softly downstairs, out into the street, 
and entered a street car that pauwed near the gate of the 
factory. 

Groups of men were standing about os she entered the 
yard. They looked at her curiously, but they did not 
hinder her. One or two raised their hats. 

She parsed on through the yard, behind several freight 
car*, to the door of the office buildings. 

No one saw her— the place appeared deserted. 

She tried one door and found it open. 

She entered, and made her way through « long hall 
towards a smaller room with the sign “Manager” on the 
door. In front of this door she paused. It was slightly 
ajar, and she was about to push it open when the sound 
of voices came from within. 

Hallett was talking to his lawyer. Helen ri*eogni»Hl 
the latter’s voice, with its drawl, as being that of a lawyer 
who occasionally visited her father. 

“You didn’t succeed in your benevolent mission?” 
asked the lawyer. 

“No.” replied Hallett, shortly. 

“Well, I don’t know hut I’m just a* well pleased. The 
appearance of the Dunstan* on the scene apparently com- 
plicates things. It has a tendency to agitate the men. 
but. after all, if it brings them to open violence, wouldn’t 


that be the beat thing that could happen? The moment 
you introduce violence into a strike, it’s all over. Sup- 
pose they should stone the Dunstan house or set fire to ib-~ 
why, they'd lose their fight in no time. How was the youug 
lady —Helen, I think her name is?” 

Hallett did not reply at once. After a while ho said, 
slowly : 

" Well, she's about like all girls of her class — absolutely 
selfish, bent solely on her own pleasure, with not the 
faintest ounception. apparently, of anything else. It make# 
you aad to think,” he went on, impressively, “of girls like 
that grouing up in this country. What do you suppose 
she said to nie when I suggested that the responsibility of 
having her and her mother here was unnecessary?" 

“Can't imagine.” 

“ She said there was a golf tournament on which couldn't 
be interfered with. A golf tournament! Interfering with 
a strike where hundreds of men, perhaps thousands even- 
tually, are starving. It makes your blood boil to think of 
it.” 

Helen waited to hear no more. With her own blood 
boiling with indignation, she swept back through the de- 
serted corridor and across the inner deserted yard. Once 
more & lie passed unharmed through the line of men and 
made her way home again. 

Sho lost no time on her arrival in using the telephone, 
calling up the office number. Hallett and his lawyer were 
still sitting there in the growing dark discussing the situa- 
tion. 

" Mr. Hallett?” 

“ Yes. ” 

"Miss Dunstan. May I a-sk you to come up to the 
house at eight o'clock?” 

“Certainly, I will be there.” 

" Very well. Good-bye. ” 

Then she dressed for dinner. 

At dinner there seemed to bo nothing to talk about but 
the strike. 

“I really think. Helen, dear,” said Mrs. Dunstan, 
“that we'd all better go right back to town. The house 
may be mobbed at any moment. Don't you remember” — 
in a lowered whisper “how the butler was stoned three 
years ago during the strike?” 

“Nonsense, ” said Helen. “I’m not afraid. Especially,” 
she added, with a smile, “with two such good protect-ora as 
we have.” 

Mr. Cadbeigh pulled his moustache nervously. 

Mr. Walton laughed. 

“ Fve got to go in the morning.” he said. “Got a wire 
that will take me back on the first train. Sorry.” 

Mr. Cadbeigh smiled faintly. 

“Oh. I say,” he said, “let’s all go.” 

“Well, we’ll talk about it to-morrow,” said Helen. “In 
the meantime I have « man to see on some business, so I 
beg you will continue your billiard* until he goes.” 

She rose impatiently. The clock in the hall chimed 
eight. Half a minute later a maid entered with a card. 

As she entered tho room Hallett rose and faced her. 
She looked him calmly over. 

“Mr. Hallett,” she said, “I heard what you suid about 
me this afternoon. I went to the factory personally, as I 
was curious to see it alone, and a* I started to enter your 
office your voice was quit© distinct. Now, I want you to 
understand I own that factory. Papa gave it to me.” 
Ilnllett's face flushed. He did not flinch, however. 

“I know it,” he said. “That ia why I came to you, 
and not to your mother.” 

“Very well. You can go. I dismiss you. I do not 
care to have you for a manager any more. Do you under- 
at and?” 

“But” 

“You can draw whatever salary is due you, and go.” 
Hallett looked at her full in the face. Then, his ©yea 
full on hers, he backed slowly out of the room, the door 
closed upon him, and he was gone. 

She heard his steps on the verandah, she heard them 
on the gravel walk — then there was silence. 

(Continual on Payt 1 ill?. ) 
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“The chief charm of tour character to we. Mira Smart, lies is tuk fact that too are witty 
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THE CRAYON PORTRAIT. 

“Lor* and Mkrkt Christmas, from Aunt Rbrkcca.*’ 
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Ah .she started to leave the room, suddenly there was a 
sharp report. She rushed to the window. Out under the 
distant street lamp a man was reeling;. 

It took her but an instant to reach him, colling for help 
as she went. 

As ho lay limp in her arms she looked down at him, 
faint and trembling. 

“Pleaae forgive me,” ahe whispered. But her late 
manager did not reply. His eyes slowly closed. 

It was three weeks later. 

The morning sun was streaming into Hallett’* room 
the one that Mr. Cadbeigh had occupied — as Helen knocked 
and the trained nurse opened the door. 

“The doctor told me,” said Helen, “that you couid 
move about to-day. I have something to show you.” 

With the help of the trained nurse they wheeled him 
into her father's study. Then the nurse left them. 

Hallett had been shot through the left side -a narrow 
escape from his heart, but the bullet had been found, and 
he was getting well slowly. 

Helen pointed out of the window. 

“Look I” she said. 

He followed the sweep of her hand. Tho smoke was 
pouring from the factory chimneys. 

“How- did it happen?” he asked. 

“I gave in.” 

“You gave in?” 

“Yes. I granted the demands of the inen.” 

Hallett's face grew thoughtful. 

“I’m pretty well ashamed of inyeolf,” he said, “to have 
thought about you what I did. How mistaken I was in 
you ! " 

Helen shook her head slowly. 

“No, you weren’t,” she said. “You were quite right. 
I was everything that you said I was. Your words stung 
me like a whip. From that moment I was thoroughly 
aroused. I wasted no time in getting into tho factory and 
examining the condition of things. I talked with the men. 
I visited their wives and children in their homes. Sud- 
denly a new life opened to me. I can’t realise all the 
shallow ness of what had gone before. I went over the 
books with an accountant. I found that you were right 
that tho men could not have eight hours without cutting 
down the profits to a point lower than the prevailing rate 
of interest. But what of it? I resolved to run the factory 
at no profit at all. rather than that these people should live 
in the dreadful slavery they huve been subjected to. And 
now what is the result ? Last night the bookkeeper handed 
me a report which seems to indicate conclusively that even 
with tho shorter hours of work the efficiency and enthu- 
siasm of the men have so increased that there will be no 
material lessening of the profits for the coming year. ” 

Hallett looked up at her eagerly. 

“Have you — I see you have — determined to devote 
yourself to the lives of these people?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Will you let me help you?” 

“In what capacity? As my manager?” 

He looked at her eagerly. He drew her hand to him 
and kissed it softly. 

“No. no, dearest.” he said; “not that — as vour hus- 
band?” 

And she smiled back at him. 

“Perhaps— if you will let me he too manager.” 


FAITH SHATTERED. 

“I don’t believe in that doctor.” 

“Why?” 

“He didn't tell me everything I wanted to eat was bad 
for me.” 


The Lady in the 

Blue Dress. 

By 0. U. iiB A. M. WILLIAMSON 



ELL, I've gold at last. ‘How 
London Wakes * that’s tho 
title!” said Mamie Colling- 
wckkI to herself, as she stepped 
from the door of her lodgings 
in a street near the Marble 
Arch. 

She could not remember 
that ever in her life had she 
been up and out so early. But, 
then, it was her very first day 
in England, and ahe was so 
excited that she hud hardly 
slept all night, in spite of being 
tired after the long, tedious 
journey she had made from 
Paris the day before. 

It was not yet six o'clock, and a policeman who passed, 
staring to see a pretty, well-dressed girl out so early, was 
yawning: but Mamie did not yawn. She was very happy 
and alert, thinking of the article which was to be her first 
journalistic attempt for a New York paper. It was very 
nice of the editor to offer her the work, when ahe wa a 
coming abroad for a rest— for Mamie was a very popular 
and charming young actress, who had lately indulged in 
the fashionable nervous prostration — and she wanted to 
show him that she could ho as clever iu journalism as she 
was considered on the stage. 

She had been asked to “dash off” little sketches, when 
she felt like it, on out-of-the-way subject*, and since her 
adventurous spirit had urged her to this early expedition 
ahe meant to utilise it for the paper. 

“How London Wakes” struck her as being a taking 
title. She could see it in big headlines at the top of a 
column, and was pleased wtih the idea. She was pleased 
with the fun of the thing: pleased at having stolen off 
while her elderly aunt still slept; and pleased with her 
appearance, which, if not quite suited to the occasion, was 
certainly charming. 

She had honoured London by putting on a frock which 
not only had a style of its own, but a history — such a 
fascinating, dark blue cloth, made ns only French fingers 
could make it. which would have been an ideal travelling 
frock for a bride. 

When fhe was being extravagant at Madame Bonvnllot’s 
(most exclusive of Parisian dressmakers), she had 6een a 
water-colour sketch of the gown, with a completely desirable 
hat to match, lying on the table, and had instantly ordered 
them to be copied for herself. 

Madume had demurred : the costume had just been 
made for an important client in fact, no less a personage 
than Mile. Gerolstein, the confidential companion of 
Amalia. Queen of Rouvia— and she might be annoyed were 
*ho to meet another lady drwaad exactly like herself. But, 
then. Mile. Gerolstein was not going to England. Perhaps, 
after all, as Mile. Gerolstein need never be troubled by 
knowing, there would be no objection in this one instance 
to copying the design. So Miss Mamie Collingwood had 
had the dress, to sav nothing of tho hat, and she enjoyed 
wearing it for the fust time. 

She did not much care where she walked in the grey 
dawn, and after she hail seen the Marble Arch darkly 
silhouetted against a ruddy sky. she chose the direction 
which looked most interesting. By-and-by she came to 
Oxford Circus, and turned down Regent-street. She could 
see her own pretty figure reflected in one or two uncovered 
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windows of plate-class, and from thinking of Milo. Gerol- 
stein — whom Madame Bonvallot had said that Mamie, 
oddly enough, very strikingly resembled in stylo and 
colouring — she fell to reflecting on Queen Amalia, that 
beautiful, unhappy woman, doing her utmost to oppose the 
designs of her venal husband and his corrupt Minister, 
Orloff. supposed by many to be plotting with Russia for 
the betrayal of Rouvia and its people. Mias Collingwood 
was too much occupied, however, with her first sight of 
London to let her mind dwell on things so irrelevant aa the 
Balkan States. Continuing down Waterloo-place, she 
strolled on to Charing Cross. Cabs were rattling out of 


two respectful glances, but she resented a stare. Turning 
on her heel to walk away, she found herself confronted by 
a man of a very different type, young, handsome, essentially 
English. His bronzed face brightened as their eyes met, 
and the next moment ho was standing before her, his hat 
in one hand, the other extended for a greeting. 

Mamie was aware that with the particular class of cad 
that annoys ladies when they are alone it is a common 
device to pretend an acquaintanceship when none exists. 
A glance at this young man, however, convinced her that 
he was not of that class ; indeed, there was something so 
attractive about him, and he was so clearly “good form,” 



THE BRIDQE - WHIST VERSION. 


■' Mother, dear mother, comb home with us sow, | 
The clock in the steeple btuikeb onkj I 

tile station yard. It occurred to her that the boat train 
from Dover had just arrived, and sho entered the station 
to tmntt herself by looking at the people. 

There was the usual crowd of sleepy passengers, most of 
them preadng round the barriers where the luggage was to 
be examined. Mamie Collingwood wondered what had 
brought them all to London, trying to guess if any of the 
men loitering near were detectives on the watch for 
criminals, when she was conscious that she herself was 
being closely observed by a tall, foreign-looking man, with 
very dark eyes, a broad nose, and thick lips, which seemed 
to proclaim him a Slav. Like all pretty girls, Mamie 
Collingwood was accustomed to receiving the random ad- 
miration of the streets, nor did ahe object to one or perhaps 


You SAID YOU WIRE COMING B10HT HOME EKOM TUB OAHI 

AS SOON AS YOU'D LOST ALL YOUR HUN." 

that for an instant Mamie felt a mischievous impulse to put 
her hand in his and claim him for a friend. Yet this would 
have been too unconventional even for an American girl. 
She suppressed a smile of goodwill, and surveyed the young 
man with the cold eye of a stranger. 

“You are mistaken,” sho said; “we have not met 
before.” The young man instantly made room for her to 
pass, and a pang went through her when she saw the sudden 
change that struck the greeting from hia face and left 
instead a look of pained surprise. “Oh, dear!” sho 
thought. “He's so good-looking! What a pity I had to 
snub him!” 

It was now about seven o’clock, and it seemed like an 
(Ccmlinved on Page 170.1 
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( ftmtinved from I’agn 107.) 


anti-climax to go home conventionally to breakfast. She 
turned along the Strand, and, attracted by a lino of 
market carts, drifted towards Corent Garden. 41 More 
good ‘copy,*” alio oaid to herself. In the famous market 
sho made mental notes of everything, and came out with 
an armful of arum liliea. She began to feel rather tired, 
as well aa hungry, and as she reached Bow -street her pace 
slackened. She thought that she would like to drive home 
in one of those London cabs which her American friends 
had so often praised for their smart ness and cheapuoas. 
She looked about wistfully, when suddenly the liveried 
driver of a smart brougham, which she had taken for a 
private carriage, inquiringly held up his whip. She 
would have preferred a hansom, but this was so delightful 
a conveyance that she thought herself lucky to secure it. 
What charming things London cabs were, to lie sure! 
Rather different from those of New York or even of Paris! 
She nodded assent. The brougham drew up at tho pave- 
ment. 

With her arms full of liliea, ohe woe finding a difficulty 
in opening the door, when a man moved quickly forward, 
turned the handle, and politely Mood aside for her to 
enter. During her recent month's stay in Paris, Miss 
Collingwood hod spoken nothing but French, and now, by 
force of habit, she unconsciously addressed the driver in 
that tongue, bidding him take her to Clifford-etrect, Marble 
Arch. Then as she stepped into the vehicle she turned 
with a polite “Meroi” to the man who had opened the 
door. To her amazement and vexation, she saw that this 
was the foreign-looking person in the fur-lined coat who 
had stared at her in Charing Crow station. Her irritation 
changed to anger when she found that he intended to 
follow her into tho cab. He had already one foot on the 
step, when Mamie seized the door to close it, at the name 
time demanding, in her angriest French, how he dared to 
so annoy a lady. The man instantly retired with an air 
of submission, and the vehicle drove away. 

A little excited by this encounter, MU* Collingwood 
leaned lack upon the springy leather cushions, her mind 
divided between surprise at tho luxury of the vehicle and 
anger at tho amlacity of tho foreigner. Suddenly it flashed 
into her head that she had addressed the driver in French, 
und that he, as well as the man in tho fur-lined coat, had 
understood that language. 

Her heart gave a bound. Surely, she thought, there is 
something von* strange about that! What if by some 
mistake she had got into a private carriage belonging to 
the foreigner! 1 But why did the driver raise bis whip to 
her if he were not plying for hire? At any rate, Mamie 
reflected, it is an adventure, and what a splendid thing I 
can make of it for my Now York paper! 

Presently the carriage slackened speed, whisked round 
a corner, drove down a narrow' road which opened into a 
mews, and before Mamie could lower tho window and call 
to tho driver, he had drawn up before a discreet-looking 
door. Hardly had the cab stopped, when another vehicle 
came to a standstill behind it. The door of the house 
opened to reveal a grave, clean-shaven man, with the air 
of a soldier in undress, and before Mamie had time to 
demand an explanation, seine one hurried before tin* 
servant to offer his assistance. A irlance showed Miss 
Collingwood that it w r as again the persistent foreigner. 

44 Will mademoiselle be pleased to enter?” he said, 
speaking in French, with a curious accent. 

“No. sir, I will not enter.” replied Mamie, indignantly, 
in English; ‘'and I shall be obliged for an explanation of 
all this mystery.” 

The smile of subservience died out of the man’s eyes, 
which flashed a menace. Before Mamie could realize what 
vos happening, the foreigner had seised her by one arm 
and clapped a strong hand over her mouth. The man who 
had opened the door sprang forward, grasped her hy the 
other arm and waist, and she was hurried towards the 
house. 


Matnie could not scream, but she did not mean to 
submit without a struggle to such indignity. She dropped 
her lilies, which fell in a fragrant heap on the ground, and 
desperately fought lor freedom. But she might as well 
have beaten her hand against a rock. She was dragged 
along, and was almost on the threshold, when, with a 
sudden sharp cry of pain and rage, the man in the fur- 
lined coat released his hold. At the same instant, with 
all her force Mamie dashed two little clenched fists full in 
tho face of the kidnapper's assistant. Instinctively the 
fellow loosened his grasp with the impulse of self-defence, 
and the girl twisted herself free just in time to see the 
handsome young man who had bowed to her at the station 
plant a terrific left-hander full on the foreigner’s jaw. Tho 
fellow staggered , reeled, and stumbled against liis com- 
panion, bearing him hack so that both pitched through the 
open door of the house. 

“Quick! My cab! Trust me!” panted her rescuer, in 
French: and in the fraction of a second she was Wing 
helped into a hansom standing behind the carriage in 
which she had arrived. A lash of the whip and the horse 
was whirling them out of the quiet mews into the open 
st note. 

Breathless and astonished as she was. Mamie's first 
action, nevertheless, was to turn to the mirror in the cab, 
straighten her new Paris hat, and bring into their proper 
plana some rebellious curls which had been loosened in the 
struggle. Then she turned to her companion, but he was 
signalling to the driver with hia stick, and next moment 
the cab stopped at Hyde Park Corner. The young man 
jumped out, offering a hand to assist the girl. Silently 
she obeyed. Tho astonished cabman was paid and dis- 
missed. 

“Let us walk into the park,” said her companion, 
eagerly, still speaking in French. “We can talk there in 
safety. ” 

Mamie Collingwood was now in a high state of excite- 
ment. It was clear that she was involved in some extra- 
ordinary mystery, and she remembered only the personal 
part of it now, not the chance for newspaper "copy.” She 
determined to play her cards carefully with the view of 
finding out os much an possible; and as she had been 
addressed m French, she spoke in that language (of which 
she was a mistress), though ahe felt sure that her com- 
panion was an Englishman. 

“A thousand thanks,” she said, “for rescuing me from 
those ruffians.” 

The handsome young man looked at tier dubiously. 

“It was your wish?” ho question'd. 

44 Undoubtedly! Do you think I wanted to be kid- 
naped ? ” 

“I don’t know what to think,” he answered. “You 
went freely in hia carriage, yot you drew back on the door- 
step! It looks like trying to run with the hare and hunt 
with the hounds. But pet hap* you will kindly explain!” 

Mamie Collingwood was thoroughly puzzled, yet tho- 
roughly happy. It was interesting- now that she was safe 
—to have an adventure, but doubly interesting with so 
delightful a peraon in the part of hero. She answered 
diplomatically, a smile robbing the words of their sting : 

“Are you sure that you have a right to ask me for 
explanations? ” 

“I think I have.” he suid. in a puzzl'd way; 44 if not on 
my own authority, on that of others. You can understand 
how 1 feel to see you with the other side. I was afraid 
that there was something wrong the moment I saw that 
ugly Russian brute waiting at the station. Then your 
conduct 4 You cut me dead ; you wander away to a ren- 
dezvous with your enemy ; you enter his carriage; you drive 
to tho hack entrance of the Embassy — to the door they 
always use when there Ls dirty work on hand ; then at the 
last instant you draw hack and resist. I appear to help 
you; you come willingly with mo; yet you ask mo if I 
have tho right to an explanation!” 

44 Is it possible you have followed me all the way from 
the station?” gasped Mamie. 

“What else did you expect? Did you think that I was 
going to lo-.e sight of you?” 
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Mamie Collingwood was enjoying enormously this game 
of cross purposes, but now she wondered if it were fair to 
her rescuer to let it go any further. Evidently be mistook 
her for so mo ouo else, and it seemed mean to take advan- 
tage of him, perhaps to learn some secret which he would 
blame himself for imparting to a stranger. They were 
walking slowly along the broad path which lead* from 
Hyde Park Corner to the Marble Arch. It wus not yet 
eight o'clock, and the park was almost deserted. Mamie 
sat down on a seat, and motioned her companion to her 
side. He was certainly very handsome, and she was 
amused at the air of dignity which ho assumed with her. 
She determined to give him a surprise, and fixing her 
charming eyes on his suspicious ones, she spoke in English 
for the first time. 

“I think there's a misunderstanding," she said, 
wiokedly. “Do please tell me who you are and who you 
imagine me to be. ” 

“By Jove!" exclaimed the young man, has face ex- 
pressing frank consternation. 

He sprang to his feet, stood undecided, staring at the 
girl blankly, then sat down again. 

“la it possible that there is any mistake P I— you must 
know who I am, since you came to London to meet me! 
Yet I was told that you understood no English, and you 
speak it perfectly, though like an American!" He paused, 
embarrassed; then blurted out, “I am Lord Gordon Dee- 
mond, and you — surely you are Mile* Gerolstein?” 

“Mile. Gerolstein! Certainly not! I am Mias Mamie 
Collingwood, of New York, and I almost think that I'm a 
journalist. ” 

“Mias Collingwood— from New York I” be stammered. 

“Then how on earth did you find out I see! You got 

wind of our secret. You have personated her to deceive 
us. You mean to write it all up in vour miserable paper!” 
He stopped, flushing, for a mettlesome spark had lit in the 
girl’s hazel eyes. “I beg your pardon,” he said, quickly. 
“ I said what I had no right to say. Forgive me. I know 
you’re a lady, and would take no unfair advantage of” 

“Of tho mistake,” interrupted Mamie, appeased. “Cer- 
tainly not. It shall be my secret, too. Though, really, 
for your comfort, I assure you I know very little of it. 
Nothing at all but my own part.” 

He thanked her with his eyes, and pulling a photograph 
from his pocket, looked from it to her. 

“Extraordinary!” he murmured, half to himself. “But 
the dress!” he said, aloud. “May I ask how it comes that 
you are wearing this drew—: blue cloth, five gilt buttons 
slantways down tho bodice, a hat to match, with three 
dark blue gold-spangled quills P” 

Ho repeated the description like a lesson he had bv 
heart. 

In a few words Mamie rapidly explained the history of 
the costume. 

“I see!” he exclaimed. “I’ve never met Mile. Gerol- 
stein. I had only this photograph to go by and the de- 
scription of the dress she would wear. See — it is like you, 
isn’t ftp Only not half so charming, if you don't mind 
my saying so. ” 

Mamie blushed as she took the photograph, and had to 
admit that there was a strong resemblance to herself. 

“fly Jove, Mias Collingwood.” cried Lord Gordon, 
impetuously, after he had studied tho girl's face a moment! 

I m hanged if I won’t tell you everything, and you mav 
help me even yet— if you’ll be so good ! I know I can trust 
you. My brother is the Duke of Dartmoor— a splendid 
fellow, for whom I’d cut off my hand if lie needed it. Years 
ago, when he was a military attache, he fell in love, at her 
father’s Court in Germany, with the Princess Amalia, now 
Queen of Rouvia. Her family would not hear of the 
match, and she was forced to marry Alexander of Rouvia. 
but my brother has never ceased to love her. You know 
how things are in that oountr.v. Her husband is a sot - 
his chief Minister a traitor; they are plotting to hand the 
country over to Russia ; Amalia heads the popular party, 
which stands for the independence of tho State. Mile! 
Gerolstein m Amalia’s confidante— we hope she is her friend 
also — but we have been warned that even she has been 


bought by Russia , and is ready to betray her mistress. 
After what I saw just now at the station I am prepared 
to believe it, for it is clear that a RutHsian came to meet 
her, and quite expected that she would go to the Embassy 
with him. Well, my brother has long helped the Queen 
by acting as her unofficial agent in London, and up to now 
Mile. Gersoltein has been their go-between. 

“ To-day she was to have come to London to meet me, 
not my brother. He is well known to the Kussiun spies. 
He dare not be seen with her for fear it should reach the 
jealous ears of the King that his wife is in communication 
with her former lover. Such a scoundrel is Alexander 
that, if he got hold of that, he would not hesitate to use 
it even against his own wife to discredit her with the people. 
Now do you aoe why I felt so angry when you went off in 
the Russian agent's carriage; how astonished when at the 
last moment you appeared to change your mind and re- 
fused to enter the Embassy?” 

“Tlie Russian agent's carriage!' 1 exclaimed Mamie. 
“Why, I thought it was a public cab! I only came to 
London last night,” she explained, in answer to Lord 
Gordon's look of surprise. “I was just seeing life a little 
when I went into Charing Cross station in this fatal dress.” 

“Well, what's become of tho real Mile. Gerolstein — 
whether she came disguised, and so I missed her, or 
whether she didn't oomo at all — I don't know. It’s a ram- 
fort that the Russians are as much off the scent as I am, 
anyway. We intended to test her loyalty to-day in this 
manner ; Some of Orloff's agents aro in London, in touch 
with the Russian Embassy. We have been watching them 
for weeks. We were going to send Mile. Gerolstein to 
them she pretending to be on their side, you understand 
— to try and get from them a document, which we believe 
they have just receiver! from the Russians — a paper proving 
conclusively that Orloff. ay, and the King himself, are 
in the pay of Russia. She was to offer them in return a 
letter from the Queen to my brother, which they'd be very 
eager to get hold of. This appointment has been made by 
her, in arrangement with us. by telegram from Paris. 
Now, if Mile. Gerolstein were true to the Queen, as we 
hoped, she would most likely succeed in this mission; if 
she were false, wo should discover that also by the way she 
behaved. Now, the question is: Will you continue your 
role of Mile. Gerolstein, and oarry out tho scheme we meant 
to execute? I can’t disguise that if you do you'll run a 
risk. ” 

“I’ll help you in any way in my power f” cried Mamie, 
promptly, with sparkling eyes. “All my life I have admired 
Queen Amalia —I know some of her poetry by heart. 1 
would do anything to help her, and upset that horrid 
Alexander. ” 

She did not add that the pleading brown eyes of her 
companion had had their effect in making up her mind 
and spurring her to undertake tho adventure. If she was 
glad to help the woman, oho was not reluctant to please 
the man. 

“That's splendid!” ejaculated Lord Gordon. “Let us 
w r alk, and I'll tell you tho whole plan on the way. There’s 
not an instant to lose, for who knows when the real woman 
may turn up and upset all our calculations?” 

Poor Mamie had begun to feel terribly hungry, and 
thought that she would feel much braver if she could have 
»°me breakfast, but she kept her feelings to herself, and 
soon, listening eagerly to the instructions she was receiving, 
she forgot everything else in the excitement of the game 
she had to play. 

Half an hour later Misa Collingwood stepped out of a 
hansom oab at the gnrden gate of a quiet, semi-detached 
house near Regent’s Park. With a quickening breath she 
rang the bell and waited. A small trap in the door was 
drawn back and a pair of black eyes, set in a swarthy face, 
were scrutinizing her suspiciously. 

“Milo. Gerolstein is expected,” she said, haughtily, in 
French. “Admit me.” 

The door was opened, and she crossed a small lawn by 
a gravel path and entered tho house, the men who had 
admitted her first fastening the gate, then following to 
(Continued on Page 174,! 
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show her into a drawing-room which faced the garden. 
Left alone, ahe sat listening to the beating of her heart 
that hammered against her side, and it was only by a 
strong effort of tbe will that she steadied her nerves when 
she heard approaching stop© in the passage. The door 
opened to admit two men— one of middle age, the other 
younger — both dark, keen of eye, and with hair longer than 
Englishmen affect. As they entered they looked at her 
with a sharp scrutiny, and bowed, as the girl thought with 
a touch of irony in the salute. Then they stood silent and 
alert, waiting for her to speak. 

“ You had a telegram to suy that Mile. GeroUtein would 
be with you/’ began Mamie, in her best French, with all 
the coolness she could command. ‘‘Well, you see, I have 
kept the appointment.” 

The conspirators exchanged a quick glance. “We cer- 
tainly did expect the lady you mention,” said the elder 
man, coldly; “but not until to-morrow. We have this 
morning heard that she is detained unexpectedly in Paris.” 

Both men were watching her narrowly. 

“Can you not understand,” she said, quickly, “that I 
am compelled to change my plans almost from moment to 
momenta I run a great risk in coming here at all. 1 am 
watched wherever I go. Even my correspondence, my tele- 
grams, are liable to be tampered with. The telegram from 
Paris was a blind. You see, I am here, and I hare only a 
few minutes to stay. Now. listen : There shall be no con- 
fidence whatever on my aide unless I receive others from 
you. I have U 10 letter you want” — the men s eyes 
lightened — “but not with me here. Surely you did not 
think I should have brought it, and so put myself in your 
power f ” 

“Mile. Gerolstein,” said the elder man, suavely, “de- 
serves her reputation for cleverness, but we should be glad 
to be informed what proof of our confidence ahe demands.” 

“A sight of the document you received yesterdny from 
the Russian Embassy,” said Miss Collingwood; “the ono 
you huve in your breast-pocket,” she added, boldly, for 
she had noticed the elder man start and slightly raise hi# 
arm. 

The pair consulted in whiapers. 

“As mademoiselle is so well informed of the movements 
of our friends,” replied the first who had spoken, “there 
cun be no harm in trusting her. But after we have shown 
the paper, what then?” 

“You Bhall both accompany me to tny hotel, where my 
documents are,” was the prompt reply. 

The elder man drew a pa|>er from his pocket and silently 
handed it to the girl. Murmuring something about being 
short-sighted, she walked to the window, put up her veil as 
if to see better, and at the samo time drew aside the cur- 
tain to admit more light. Both men wateh«nl her keenly, 
the younger hovering near, as if to guard the precious 
paper. It was a critical moment. Mamie tried to absorb 
the meaning of tbe document, which was written in 
French, but her whirling brain refused to understand it. 
Sho prolonged her scrutiny as long as she dared. What 
waa to happen now? Both men hod come very close to her. 
Already they were suspicious. The signal agreed upon 
with Lord Gordon was her appearance at the window. The 
a<ljoining house had stood empty for some time, he had 
told her, and a few weeks ago he had hired it. As she 
drove up to one garden gate, ho and two men in his con- 
fidence had gone in at the other; that she had seen. He 
was to watch for her signal through a small aperture he 
had made in the wall between the two gardens, with a 
short ladder at hand. The next move was to surmount 
the wall, take by surprise the man guarding the gate, 
break into the house, come to her rescue, and secure the 
paper. Now. she been at the window nearly five minutes, 
yet nothing had happened in the garden. 

“You have seen the paper, mademoiselle. We will 
now trouble yon for it again,” said her host, drily. 


At the same instant there came a cry from the garden. 
Quick as light the conspirators took alarm and with a 
spring made a snatch at the precious document. There 
waa just one way to save it, and if she took that way the 
question was whether she could afterwards save herself. 
But the girl’s blood waa up. Without a second’s hesitation 
she dashed the little gloved fist that grasped the paper 
through the window' pane, which smashed with a loud 
jinglo of bi caking glass. 

After that all was confused. Mamie knew that some 
one leaped at her throat like a tiger, and she thought that 
she screamed before her breath was choked away. Then it 
seemed to her that she fell or waa flung to the floor, while 
the sound of rapid footsteps was in her ears. Doors 
slammed, a revolver shot rung out, at last all was still, 
and a strange peace fell upon her. It was as if (die had 
waked from a sleep, only disturbed by troublesome visions, 
when she opened her eyes to find Lord Gordon's face 
bending anxiously above hers. 

“I think,” she said, dreamily, “that I could have done 
it all better if I had had my breakfast.” 

With that it all came back to her again. There was a 
little trickle of red on the young man's forehead, and she 
eat up, quite herself, to ask if he were hurt. 

“Only frightened about you,” he said. “Everything 
els*.*, thanks to your pluck and presence of mind, is all 
right. ” 

“You have the paper?” 

“Yes; you throw it out almost at my feet. We were 
late because some one hud filled up the hole in the wall. 
So we climbed over. There wan « little tussle in the 
garden. We got the best of it, ami were in the house the 
moment after. One of the rascals fired — the shot just 
grazed my head — but we have them bound and gagged, and 
my men are ransacking the house. I don’t know what the 
police would say, but luckily for us these fellows dare not 
complain to them. As for you. you’re the bravest girl in 
the world, and I don’t know how to thank you.” 

“You can do that by taking me to breakfast,” said 
Mamie, as he helped her to rise. 

lord Gordon Laughed out joyously as their eyes met. 

“Will you breakfast with me and my mother and 
brother at Portman-squara?” he asked. “He’ll be on 
tenterhooks to know what has happened.” 

_ M Yes. ” said Mamie. “It's a little unconventional, but 
this hasn't been a conventional morning.” 

There was an insurrection in Rouvia, but it was against 
th© King and Orloff, whose* treachery was made public. 
Russia dared not more openly in support of her creatures, 
and the King fled the country, his young son reigning in 
his place, with the beautiful Queen ns Regent. 

That article of Mamie Collingwood's on “How London 
Wakes” was never written. Indeed, she did not have time 
to be a journalist at all, she was so busy falling in love. 
Still, she always said that it was either th© dramatic or 
the journalistic instinct which prompted her to accept Lord 
Gordon Desmond : for it would have been such a wa-st© of 
dramatic possibilities not to annex the hero of th© most 
romantic adventure of her life. 

At all events, they were married, and th© duchess 
approved : and some day Mamie will be duchess, for the 
Duke of Daitmoor lias declared that he will never marry — > 
the few who know of his hopeless love for the Queen of 
Rouvia can guess why. 

Tli© wedding present, w hich— after her husband's gift — 
Lady Gordon Desmond valued most was a portrait of Queen 
Amalia, her lovely, sad face framed in brilliants, and th© 
photograph inscribed : “To my brave young American 
friend, in memory of service* to me and Rouvia.” 
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Some Cool Requests <’ 
I Have Received. 




Bt MAUDI DABRELL. 


i 


Somo few years ago I was asked to assist in a private 
theatrical performance by a lady I didn't know and bad. m 
fact, never beard of. Site asked me to see her on the 
subject, and I accordingly made an appointment to do so 
at some inconvenience to myself, for 1 was excessively 
busy at the time, as I was rehearsing for a new play. I 
concluded the performance the lady mentioned WU to be 
in aid of some charity, and, of course, an actress does not 
like to refuse to help in such entertainments if she can 
possibly spare the time to do so. 

The lady, however, coolly informed me when she arrived 
at my house that the entertainment was to bo solely for 
the delectation of herself and her friends. 

“You see, Miss Darrell,” she explained, with calm 
effrontery, “I want the thing to be a success, and if you 
would just sing a couple of songs between the acts, it would 
please every one so much. Of course, you will oome as a 
guest." 

“My dear madam.” I replied, “I am a professional 
actress, and if I can help you to entertain your friends I 
shall require to be well paid for doing so. You had better 
write to my agent on the subject." 

My visitor, I am sorry to say, having failed in the 
object of her visit, which was to get my services for 
nothing, lost her temper, and declared I was very rude and 
impertinent, and ended by rcunarking that neither she 
nor any of her friends would ever go to sec any play I was 
acting in again. She didn't keep her promise, however, 
for I saw her in the front row of the stalls one night at 
the Vaudeville a few nights after I appeared in “Mrs. 
Ponderbury’n Past.” 

People who are much before the public receive, I think, 
a great many cool requests from time to time, but this 
seems to me to be particularly the cose with actress**. 

I remember one afternoon a girl came to ask me if I 
would lend her one of my frocks she particularly admired. 
I didn’t know her, but she told me that she had a cousin 
who was an actress in Melbourne, and made this somewhat 
slender bond of common sympathy between us an excuse 
for her demand. She didn't appear to be poor, judging 
from the way in which she was dressed, and I failed to 
understand why sho could not buy the sort of frock she 
wanted, instead of coming to me for one of mine. She 
explained, however, that the wanted it for a picnic the 
next day, and would not have time to get one made, “so 
do lend me yours.” she implored. “I shall send it hack 
to-morrow, and it is exactly what I want.” Well, to make 
a long story short. I lent her the frock which she had seen 
me wearing at a baaaar, and which she had taken such a 
fancy to. A couple of days later I received it hack, with 
a long note of thanks. 

Perhaps on© of the strangest requests I ever received 
came from a young man who wrote to tell me that he 
wanted me to help him in a very important matter. “It 
is about a girl,” he said, "with whom I am much in love.” 

I didn't reply to his letter, and a few days later I got a 
further note from him detailing more fully the manner in 
which he wanted me to help him toward* captivating the 
affections of the young lady ho was in love with. Briefly 
hia plan was as follows: I was to go to emu© restaurant 
with him to supper where tii© girl of his affections would 
aee him with me. The result would be that the girl would 
become jealous, and my correspondent declared “ she will 
value my affection more in the future.” I was rather 
amused nt the idea, but at the same time I had no notion 


of mixing myself up like this in another person's love 
affairs, so I wrote to my correspondent, declining to fall ;n 
with his scheme, which I said I thought was rather an 
unwise one. Some six months later, by the way, he wroto 
to tell me he had married the girl. 

I once had a rather amusing visit from an old lady, 
who wrote to tell me she wanted to see nt* on a very im- 
portant matter, which aho could not properly explain in a 
letter. She wrote several times asking me to see her, and 
at last I made an appoint ment to do so. She was very 
short und fat, and began the conversation by telling mo 
that she was rather nervous. 

“But you are very kind-hearted, I believe, Miss Dar- 
rell, and you won't mind if I ask you to do me a great 
favour. " 

“Well.” I replied, “I cannot promise to do anything 
until I know what it is you want me to do. ” 

“He is a darling and devoted to me,” said the old lady. 

“Who ie?” I asked. 

“Timmy, M was the reply. 

“Timmy!” I exclaimed. “Who is Timmy?” 

“My cat,” said my visitor, and continued, presently, 
“I know you are fond of all pet animals, Miss Darrell.” 

An interviewer one© invented this comprehensive state- 
ment about me, which appeared in several papers, but 
somehow tho poor old lady looked so anxious that 1 did not 
like to tell her that it was not true. 

“Will you take care of Timmy for a month,” she went 
on — “only a month? All he wants is a saucer of milk five 
times a clay. Of course, I will pay you for your trouble, 
but I would like you to promise never to let him out uf 
your sight.” 

I explained that I did not want to be paid, but that I 
could not possibly make such a promise, for I should be 
compelled to let Timmy out of my aight very often. I, 
however, offered to give Timmy u month's bourd and 
lodging if she wished, but I declined to be responsible for 
his safety. To my great relief my visitor refused my 
offer, and departed to find some one with more time to 
spare for looking after cats than 1 had. 

It is, of course, a well-known fact that people in my 
profession nr© supposed to be rather superstitious, and it 
often happens that actresses are sent little mascots of 
various sorts, which the senders declare will bring the 
wearers of them good luck. What usually happens if on 
actress is foolish enough to keep one of thee© lucky little 
ornament is that, she receives later a kill from the sen tier 
of it for any sum ranging from one shilling to a couple of 
pounds or more. On one occasion I received a locket from 
a lady, who declared that it had never yet failed to bring 
good luck to the people who had worn it. “I don't want 
any money for it, and I hope you will keep it,” she added 
in a postscript. I felt rather pleased, for the letter was 
couched in very kind tonne, but a week later tho lady 
wrote to me a few lines, saving, “I don't really want any 
money for the locket, but 1 am afraid it will not bring you 
any luck unless you pay me something for it.” Then I 
thought it was time to send the mascot hack. 

►!* 

A QUERY 


Why should wo call the women “dear” 
Nor speak of men that way? 

Each man has got his price, we hear, 
Yet brides are given away. 


“How did you enjoy the opera?” 

“ Very poor. It had plenty of horse-power, but one of 
the cylinders was missing mast of the time.” 




HELPS SOME, 


Bacon : “Are you doing anything to relieve tho sufferings 
of your neighbours?” 

Egbert: “Yes; I’ve just sold my phonograph!” 
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Welcome the Coming, Steed the Parting Guest. 
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A Loss of Buying Power. 


The Popularity of Furs. 


I do not know anything about money matters in theory. 
I do not understand the Hank Rate, or stocks and shares, or 
bimetallism, or finance, or anything of that sort; but I 
know what a sovereign is and what housekeeping means, 
and I think I never knew a time when a pound went a 
shorter distance than it does now. How is it? Where 
does the money go? I have tried every artifice I know- to 
discover the explanation, and 
I cannot find it. All I do 
understand is that gold and 
silver do not seem to have 
anything like the buying 
power they possessed not very 
long ago. Perhaps everything 
get* dearer, perhaps uncon- 
sciously one spends more in 
entertaining and amusement, 
perhaps there is leakage that 
one cannot exactly trace, but 
which is present all the sftine. 
Whatever the cause is, the 
effect is the same, and it is 
a very depressing effect. On 
that point I am sure that 
most women will cordially 
agree with me. 

» » » 

•Judicious Shopping. 

Perhaps a remedy might be 
found in a system of judicious 
shopping -that is to say, in 
selecting business place* where 
you would get as much as pos- 
sible for your money. I do 
not mean that cheap and 
naaty placee should be patro- 
nised, but sound establish- 
ments, where a fair price 
would be charged for a tho- 
roughly good article. I think — 
and I speak from sad experience that of all the melancholy 
place* for the squandering of money chemists’ whops are 
the most distressing. A sovereign spent in them goe* 
nowhere. This, I run sure, is largely due to the exorbitant 
prices which some of these places charge. Let me give one 
or two iHtUMM to support my statement. At one par- 
ticular shop, for a certain sort of medicine, made up from 
an ordinary prescription, I paid two shillings; for another 
article, also quite a common thing, eighteenpence. I paid 
these prices repeatedly, until I accidentally mentioned the 
matter to the doctor. He was scandalized, gave another 
address, and the result is that I get exactly the same thing 
at a hn»t-clax* shop for a shilling in each case, instead of 
two shilling* and eighteen pence. Can von wonder that 1 
grumble at the lessened buying power of the sovereign and 
that I shall never again semi to the high-priced shop? 



In spite of all that some people urge against them, furs 
maintain their popularity. They certainly keep up their 
prices, and tho average woman find* that they are just aa 
dear us the average pocket can cope with. I daresay that 
mo»t husband* and fathers have a good deal of method in 
their admiration for common or garden cloth and their 
condemnation of furs on many grounda. Some will go as 
far ns to preach about cruelty to animals and the right of 
even the polar bear to live. But I fancy that if fur* wore 
no dearer than clothes we should not hear so much about 
thia kind spirit. Besides, if it cornea to that, have not 
sheep to be shorn to provide wool? 

* * » 

The Inevitable Reaolutione- 

Of course, at thia time of the year every one of us is 
going to make reaolutioti* for the coming year. They may 
take the form of diminished outlay on dress and amuse- 
ment, of mare regular attendance at church, of a stricter 
curb on one's tongue and thoughts. Generally speaking, the 
resolutions are certain to be in the direction of betterment. 
They are inevitable in their formation, just as they are sure 
not to be accomplished, for at the best we are poor, frail crea- 
tures. and have not really very much control over ourselves. 
But I would not for the world suggest that these nice re- 
solves ought not to be made, and that we ought to abandon 
hope of carrying them out. After all, good intentions are 
excellent things, and if we keep them only for a day they 
make the little world in which wo live and move and have 
our being all the brighter. Just think of the wave of 
happiness a man could set in motion if for a single day 
only he determined that be would pay all his debts! He 
could sign an enormous number of cheques, and need not 
work very hard to do it, either. 

* * » 

Belinda In a Tantrum. 

Belinda flounced into ray flat the other day in a perfect 
paroxysm of lsul temper. She was ruffled in mind and 
dress, and her hat — she prides herself particularly on her 
hats was distinctly crushed. 

14 What in the world have you been doing?” I asked, as 
soothingly as I could. 

“Doing?” she echoed. “ I’ve been in a dirty, crusliy 
crowd, seeing a Royal show on the cheap because it's the 
only way. I’m thoroughly disgusted with life and every- 
thing.” 

“That is not an uncommon thing with you.” I remarked. 
“But tell mo, what has specially put you out this after- 
noon? It is not altogether the damage you have suffered, 
because that can he put right very quickly. There's some- 
thing el*e to account for your condition.” 

“Very well, then.” answered Belinda, “it’a envy 
hatred, and all uncharitableness. I envy the rich, I hate 
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the poor, and I have not a spark of charity left in my 
nature. I have nothing to be thankful for.” 

She almost wept in her vexation. 

“Your friend* do not think «o, ” I told her, just a shade 
aeverely. “I do not know one who would sympathize with 
you for such a complaint.” 

“No,” she snapped, “because they are such unfeeling 
brutes — except,” she added, with that swift change which 
makiw her bo charming and breaks through her anger just 
as sunshine peeps through clouds — “except yourself.” 

“That is ao prettily put,” I declared, “that I would 
hurry up tea for you, if I could ; but unfortunately my 
maid has gone out to mo the tail-end of the procession, 
the return show, and only Mrs. Gilham is with me.” 

Mrs. Gilham is the woman who comes in once a week 
to help the maid with the work of my little dwelling. 

“Oh, dear!” wailed Belinda. “And I want tea bo 
badly!” 

“ I will go and make some myself. ” said I. 

“Let the woman do it,” said Belinda, crossly. “You 
arc far too indulgent. I believe in servants being servants 
and in routing them about. I believe they are the only 
people left who are happy — certainly they seem to be the 
only creatures who have no troubles. Everything is pro- 
vided for them — food, raiment, lodging, fire, and goodness 
knows what. They are insured up to the neck, and all at 
(somebody e lee's expense. Just think of the way a poor 
creature like me is robbed day after day on their account.” 
She certainly waa feeling excessively sorry for herself. 
She removed her hat and gazed at it ruefully. 

“And I am forced to push into an obnoxious crowd,” 
oho continued, “all because of shortness of moans. It made 
me feel ill to see those atrocious creatures in thpir furs and 
costly raiment being drawn along in magnificent style, and 
deigning to bend their necks in acknowledgment of the 
cheers of the toadies in the crowd, who will grovel before 
anything a shade better than themselves. It's disgusting. 
Besides, it's so bitterly hard.” 

“What io, in particular?” I inquired. 

“Well, eh -ah —eh, my own special case,” answered 
Belinda, but just a shade more sweetly, for I had quietly 
brushed some of the mud off her garments, and she found 
that her hat was not irretrievably ruined. “They seem 
such worlds and worlds beyond me,” alio added, plaintively. 

“I have read this very day,” I told her, “that in 
London alone there are at least a million people who have 
to live on less than a pound a week. I wonder if they look 
at such as you as you look at these Royalties and 
nobilities?” 

“You’ve always got a way of twisting round things.” 
she objected. “Of course, I know my own case is not bo 
bad that there are not thousands worse. I suppose I ought 
to got over my feeling of annoyance, and not be so ready 
to fly at the throats of more favoured people. But that 
does not affect my main point. ” 

She was silent for some time, for Mr*. Gilham had 
appeared, in answer to my ring, to prepare tea. 

“Juat look at that woman!” exclaimed Belinda. “Now, 
don't you envy her? Look at her smile! Look at her 
trimness! Everything is done to make her comfortable, 
even to the length of insuring her against every wretched 
eventuality. Has she a care in the world ? ” 

Mrs. Gilham had brought in the tea and withdrawn, a 
brave smile on her bright, cheerful face. 

“I admire that woman.” I told Belinda, as I poured out 
the tea, “to an extent that my words cannot convey. She 
is up at five every morning, she does her own housework, 
she starts out daily, Sundays included, and works like a 
slave. Because”— 

“ Because she revels in it!” interrupted Belinda. 
“Because,” I concluded, “her husband is at home in 
bed, a hopeless invalid." 

For a long time Belinda was silent, then I saw a suspi- 
cious moisture in her eyes, and at last, in tones that I 
scarcely recognized as hers, she said ; 

“I am utterly ashamed of my miserable selfishness — and 
1 could almost go and kiss that woman of yours!” 


THE V1LLAQE BLACKSMITH. 


I JN'DER a spreading chestnut tree 

^ The village smithy stands, 

The smith a mighty man is he . . . 

Now prepared to meet demands 

For prompt repairs to motor cranks. 

Magnetos, sparkers, chains, hoods, tanks; 

New parts for every known machine; 

Full petrol, graphite, carbide, gasoline— 

• . . And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Arc strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 

His face is like the tan ; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whate’er be can . . . 

Vulcanizing, riveting, brazing, repairing. 

Of radiator, clutch, cylinder, bearing; 

Inner tubes fur sale, cement, patches, tyres. 

Battery cells, spark-plugs, coil*, wires— 

. . . And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 

Toiling — rejoicing — sorrowing, 

Onward through life he goes ; 

Each morning sees some task begun, 

Each evening sees its close . . . 

—Tyres recovered, relined, retreaded; sectional and tube 
patching, aluminium brazing; repairs to radiators, mud* 
guardr, sprocket*cones ; overhauling and adjustment of 
every description; on hand day, night, and Sundays 
(residence third house to right, behind school-house) ; 
prices reasonable; all work guaranteed; patronage of 
motorists res;*, invited. 

. . . Something attempted, something done, 

Has earned a night's repose. 

Henry W. Honk fellow. 


A man with curly hair has as many excuses for keeping 
his hat off as a bald man has for keeping his on. 


Parkb: “Tell me, old chap, honest, now, do you permit 
your wife to control you?” 

Lane : “To be honest with you, that’s a question I hare 
never dared ask myself. ” 
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That badminton is making rapid progress and becoming 
exceedingly popular permits of no doubt. This winter the 
pastime is getting a mild boom, and the* makers of racquets 
and shuttlecocka were never so hiia.v. It is nil excellent 
game for either ladies or gentlemen, and has the additional 
advantage of being playable in open or closed courts. 
Badminton appears to have been first played in this country 
in the early ’seventies, and is suppose*] to ha\’e acquired it# 
name from the seat of the Duke of Beaufort in Gloucester- 
shire. Tlie pastime we owe to Western India, the original 
Poona rules nt 1876 being the basis of our present Associa- 
tion rules. Within the past five years it has become an esta- 
blished winter sport, and is securing many lawn tennis 
players. Like the latter, it is eminently a social game, 
hence its increasing impularity among ladies. The All- 
England championships do not date further hack than 
1899 and 1900, and one of the foremost lady exponents is 
Miss E. Thomson, who, if I mistake not, is also a keen 
hockey player, 

<*-?- »-• - j-i -s- s -*-*-*~i -*► 

In conjunction with the British Olympic Council the 
Amateur Rowing Association have arranged that the inter- 
national regatta in connection with the Olympic games of 
1906 shall bo held at Ilenlev on Tuesday. July 28 . and 
following days. The up-stream course will measure one 
mile and a half, and the finishing spot will he the same as 
the Henley Royal Regatta races. The events will lie eights, 
four*, pairs, and sculls, and the number of eut rie* from 
each country will he restricted to two for each event. 
Entries from the English clubs close on June 30. from elubs 
belonging to Canada, Germany, Holland, and Belgium on 
June 15, and from clubs belonging to other countries on 
June 1. The whole British aquatic world will bo stirred 



TOBOQANNINQ AT 5T. MORITZ. 

Lady starting for a race on the Cresta run. 

by these contests on the bosom of Father Thames, and it 
behove* our countrymen to Ik* in the pink of condition to 
compete for the world’s championship. We had a sharp 


lesson taught us by the Belgians, and it is hoped we shall 
profit thereby next summer. 

-i- 1 -* 

The Open Golf Championship Committee have decided 
ii|>on the addition of another English course to the list of 
greens on which the championships are played. Westward 
Ho! and Deal were suggested, hut as the feeling amongst 
golfers was that a course near London should be chosen. 
Deal lias secured the preference. Nothing would have 
been more populur with the players and public bad 8un- 
ningdale or Walton Heath been selected. Both courses are 
equal in ull respects to any of those on which the cham- 
pionships are now played. Great improvements are to be 
made on the Westward IIol links, which will considerably 
improve this famous golfing centre. The Amateur Golf 
Championship for 1908 is to be decided at Sandwich, where 
an extended plan ia being adopfrd. St. Andrews and 
Muirfield have been appreciably lengthened, and Hoylako 
to some extent, but so far Prestwick remains as it was. 


In some parts of the country there is said to be a 
decided “slump” in hockey for Indie*. Players art* either 
giving up the gume for golf or find that the travelling to 
ami from nuitche# i# too tiring and expensive. Possibly 
women’s hockey is feeling the reaction from the excessive 
keenness of the last few years. The fact is many girls 
have indulged in too much play day by day, ami such lack 
of moderation is hound to tell its tale. Two games weekly 
are sufficient for any girl. Many clubs now find a serious 
diminution in membership, and, strangely enough, in Scot- 
land several ladies' clubs have disbanded owing to the 
girls giving up the game. Hockey is so strenuous a game 
that probably mothers are afraid of their daughters doing 
too much. Everything in moderation ought to he the 
recognised motto in every sport and pastime. Tin* u mazing 
popularity of golf has alf<>oted several sports and pastimes, 
though it is r«*grettnble that the more vigorous games for 
ladies should !>e neglected. Golf is an excellent form of 
exercise, hilt it cannot Ik* com (aired to a fine field sport like 
hockey for the athletic and growing girl. 


Since the oval billiard table was brought out others- 
have closely followed in it# wake, ami Messrs. Cox and 
Yenian have now launched yet another type of table, called 
the “ Ova lex. ” It is quite an interesting invention and ia 
bound to become |Hipulnr with the amateur exponent. In 
my judgment he w ill lx* able to improve his own game far 
more rapidly than he would on the usual oblong table. 
Naturally, the old type of table will never be ousted trom 
Icing favourite, yet a change from the usual shape will 
ap|H*al to the player who has money to s)H*nd on the 
Ova lex, and wishes to entertain his friends to the new 
surface. The average amateur cannot manage to string 
together large “breaks” on the oblong, but on the Ovalex 
it is quite possible for him to cTo so, which will Ik* an added 
fascination. Ladies, too. nowadays take more readily to 
billiards, and it is rather a pity thnt a championship is not 
instituted for the fair rx, as doubt Iocs some clever ex- 
ponents would be discovered. The only objectionable fea- 
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ture would be the publicity, which ladies, us u rule, do not 
like to incur. 

•!— I— W— l-M-l. 

In the depth of winter cricket is hardly a seasonable 
topic, but the mere fact that the England combination i* 
now playing in Australia will remind one of sunny days 
and emerald-green sward*. So far the M.C.C. cricketers 
have sadly diiqielled the fears of the critics tliat fuilurc 
would attend their matches in the Land of the Golden 
Fleece. The younger members, who were thought too 
incX|>erienced, have been the first to lead off. They were 
given the opportunity, and have seined it with both hands, 
so to speak. Apparently, the members are quite a happy 
family, and are working well together. It may be enough 
to say that if they do eventually lose the ‘'ashes,” it will 
only be after a strenuous struggle. South Africa ha* 


siastic skater, who has not had much op[K>rt unity for pur- 
suing his favourite |MiKtime during the past two years. 
Locomotion on ice iA of great antiquity, and it i* not 
possible to tell when skating was first practised. Speed 
skating as a pastime has lately come much into vogue owing 
to the encouragement given it by the National Skating 
Association. In point of speed skating we are behind the 
Norwegians, Swede*, and Dutch, and no British skater has 
a chance of being successful in a first-class contest abroad. 
The British amateur champion ha* for (some yeans been 
Mr. A. E. Tebbit, and in 1895 he accomplished the distance 
of one mile and a half in 6min. lOsec., while in 1902 he did 
the >>ame distance in 3-osec. more than his time in 1895. 

Curling is another winter pastime, but its origin is not 
precisely known. For some centuries it has been played in 



PLAYINQ BANDY ON THE ICE AT ST. MORITZ. 


feted and lionized it* players who did so well in this country 
last summer, and already an invitation has been extended 
to this colony by Australia, who are keen to see the Afri- 
kanders. It is the fervent wish of Mr. Ahe Bailey, the 
sportsman who guaranteed the financial aide of the last 
tour in this country, to see both Australia and South 
Africa engaged in a triangular content with England for 
th© cricket championship of the world. No doubt in due 
time such a scheme will materialize, in which event one 
can fully appreciate the enormous interest such games will 
foster at Lord’s and the Oval. Probably a handsome 
trophy will bo offered for competition, nnd the champion 
country will become the proud holder* thereof. 

If the weather prophet* are correct, we are promised a 
fairly mild winter. Thi* will be bad news for the enthu- 


Scotland, and if it did not originate in the land of tit© 
Scot it certainly owe* it* development to thut country. 
Prior to 1840 I believe most of the different club* had their 
own code of rules, hut in that year the Caledonian Curling 
Club wjis formed, and now holds a position in the curling 
world analogous to that of the M.C.C. in cricket. In Scot- 
land culling is rapidly increasing in iwipularity, nnd some 
650 clubs are to be found, while in England over fifty exist. 
Other countries, such as Canada, Switzerland, &c., play it 
extensively, the pioneer* having probably been Scotamen . 
For the information of those uninitiated in the art, the 
stone weight. including handle and holts, not more tluui 
44lb.. while the circumference must not lie more than 36in. 
The height, too. must not excisnl one-eighth part of 
greatest circumference. To thoroughly appreciate the 
sport, one must witness a keen game between two Scottish 
dul»s. and the amount of animation and excitement seen 
will rather impress the novice. Ramiilkr. 
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“Pictorial Comedy” Photographic Competition. 



FIRST PRIZE.—” WASHING DOddlE.” (One Gu<naa and a (Mbs** Proof.) 
Mr. Nioslas Tattajiaki, Buhr Haairah, via Eboban, Egypt. 



"LEFT IN CHARGE." (Winner */ Gileon Proof.) 
Mia* K. E. Hobaiit, lonukoan, Co. Mouagbao, Ireland. 
Mooroo Camera, A’o. 1 . 



” LOOK PLEASANT.” 

(Winner of Gibton Proof .) 

Mr. Lbobakd C. Ratio, 38, Somaraot Road, Head*, 
wjrtb Wood, near Birmingham. 



A QUIET CORNER, VENICE. 
(Winner of Qilom Proof.) 

Mr*. Nn a Fobbst, 111, Finchley Road, N.W 
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ANOONI DANCER. MOMBERA'A ANOONILANO. 
Mr. W. I'ickfoiid, Mzimba, Momber* District, British 
Central Africa. 

Buck’* Kapirt Ap>o»at Lt*t 



MOONLIGHT. 

Miaa BnSMA <Jr*yfriara, Pr (ton, Laooa. 

Ae 3 a Folding Ao«fa *. 

A Gibson Proof I 


1 



THE COLOSSELM, MO Alb. 

Mm* Ho write* Smith Carey*, Brock-mborst.— 2fo. 3 Fouling Porkrt Kodak. 



IN THfl FOREST OP ARDEN. 

Mr. J. W. Muoit, 10. M*M«bon Siroet, Dublto. 
Go*rt Hand Ceaarm. 



OLD WATER MILL. NORTH WALES. 

Mr. P. A. Khlit, 11, Msl'Utul Park Villas, Havers lock Hill, N.W. 
been awarded as a Prize lor each of the above Photo<rapba. 
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LYNMOUTH HARBOUR, NORTH DEVON. 

Mr. C. Howard Twrr, North Loa*. Duffiold Bo»d, Darby. 

Paimrom 


SPARE TIME KOXINU ON H.M.S. WORCESTER. 

Mr. J. G. Scad. H.M.S. WoroMter. off Ureeuhilhe, Kent. 

Klito Camera. 

A Ulbaon Proof baa t>c«n awarded u a Prize for each of the above Photographs. 


LEAVING FOR BOULOGNE. No. 3 Kodak. 
Mr. G. H. BrciiTCL. Bojnl Automobile Club, London. 


CHATEAU DE CHILLON, LAKe OP OENBVA. 
Mr*. G. Coi>d, 57, Northumberland Bold, Dublin. 
Ko. 8 F»liUm ,r Kodak. 


ON THE CREED, STORNOWAY. 

Mi*a M. Walkcs, Ham Common, Richmond, Surrey. 
SJmv Camera. 
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One Guinea In Cash and a Gibson Proof 

will ha siren errrr month tor the Pb'itnwmph a*nt 
».* an amairuT. A UIHMON PROOF will al*o tw flr-u 
to -eery ComMMtor wboac photorraph U repfc-deemi :n 
** PhToaiaL CoaaitT " PIomo write the title of the 
iihoiorrnph. with name and addren* of aunder. on Uw 

U '^r/d^ h ^afpT^orraph.. atatlng what camera haa 
been nacrl accompanied i*y a stamped and addKMaa en ■ 
KioM t^r ret ti mi ad.tre**~' Hi>t'.|rr»|.h:c Com- 
petition. I'lcroaiatCowarT. Red I .ion llouac. Rod Laud 
C ourt. Fleet Str**t, London, V. C 


A CHINESE MAN-OF-WAR OF OLOEN TIMES, AT NINOPO. 
Mr. R. Da Vu lakh, IS a, Cuoton Road, Hhanchai, China, 


A uib»uo Prooi has been awarded as a Prlxe lor each of the above Photographs. 


SUNSET ON THE LAKE OF MENTEITH, SCOTLAND. 

Mr. R. A. Jack hob. 2, Camp Terrnoa, North Shields. — .V». 3 PodWt Folding JCsixh . 


CLOCK TOWER AT BP.RNE, SWITZERLAND. 
Mlsa N. W uptakes Emcior, Barley-la- WharMala, 
Torts. 

Prraa Camera. 


PICTURES. Therahm-PiekardL 

Mias Oixasdibx Ratvowok Paiaci-STaraaeoa, 45. Norton Road, Horn. Boaaex. 


CURIOUS WEATHF.RED GRANITE BLOCKS In me 
Moonbl Mange*, New England. New South Wales. 

lAbunt SO teet In diameter ) 

Mr. ?. SxArroKD. " Loma,'* Arthar Street, Aihfield, 
Sydney, Aaatralia. 
himetutrr Puff era 
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Doctors are not the only men who differ, A writer in 
a morning newspaper described an attack on a journalist 
at o Socialist meeting as an attempt at 
murder; another writer in an evening 
journal treated th© outrage as a joke. It 
is a world of violent contrasts. 

r ? ♦' 

Good arises out of all evil, even out of 
the financial crasltes in America. In that 
great country the servant* have been mi»* 
tress*©# of the situation an far; now things 
have become more or less normal, and the mistresses have 
corao by their own. To thorn, figuratively speaking, tho 
servant* have gone cap in hand — figuratively only, for in 
tho land of freedom and equality servants seldom wear 
caps. 




A provincial board of guardians have discovered the 
acme of cruelty to a workhouse inmato wlio wa* refractory. 
Not content with stopping his supply of 
beer, they ordered him to take an extra 
bath l 


A prosecutor at a police-court de- 
scribed how it la possible to tell a bod 
florin. You place a coin on a piece of 
white paper and look at it sideways in 
the gaol i glit. If it i# hod, the contrast 
of the white paper shows up the leaden 
dul nears. That is hia system, but he did 
not explain what would happen in tho 
absence of gaslight nor say how far the 
counterfeiter would have travelled before his fraud was 
discovered. 



f 



There are other ways of perishing of drinking besides 
absorbing alcohol. A man named the variety and value 
of two hundred samples of 
tea which were placed before 
him. Shortly afterwards he 
died, yet no accusation of 
intemperance ©coma to have 
been made against him. 


* t V 

A 'bus passenger gave 
the conductor « sovereign in 
mistake lor a shilling to 
pay a penny fare. Then 
he advertised in the news- 
papers, saying caustically that he hoped the conductor 
would give ten shillings of the ill-gotten plunder to a 
superannuation fund. He would have be€*n wiser to keep 
the advertisement money in his pocket. 


It ia sincerely to be hoped that the illustrious modern 
author who has achieved fame because of hia strenuoua 
study of whiskers will note that the 
authorities of an American city have 
ordered all parents who play the part 
of Santa Claus to equip themselves 
with asbestos whiskers, *o that they 
may not be consumed by fire. Hereto- 
fore these wise precautions have been 
mostly associated with Germany. 

if r r 

Members of a New York women's 
club are attempting th© obviously im- 
possible. They have solemnly sworn 
to bar low-necked gowns, peek-a-boo 
blouse©, cocktails, hansoms, and after-theatre supper*. Th© 
only vow they are likely to keep is th© last, inasmuch as 
late and heavy supping cause* troubled sleep and indiges- 
tion. 

? if if 

An owl was sleeping in a chimney. Th© chimney took 
fire, ata) the owl's feathers. The bird then bolted and 
perched on a liayrick, which in turn took fir© and was 
destroyed. That is the story, and w© try to believe it. 

t » if 

A rabbit which was shot in Essex had a pair of horns 
branching out from it# eyebrows (says th© contemporary 
historian). The condition of the observer on whoso autho- 
rity tin* statement is made is not recorded. 

r r r 

The former Queen of the Hawaiian Islands has paid a 
prince the sum of three hundred and fifty-two pounds to 
release her from her engagement, to marry him. It was 
a cheaper bargain than she could have made with th© help 
of a British jury. 

» r ♦ 

A pet goose has been installed in a London meat market. 
The irony of hi* immunity from harm lies in the fact that 
he fla|* his wings and make© 
strange noise© in order to direct 
attention to the poultry stalls. 

v » r 

A iiewHjajM-r has given a 
photograph of what it calls 11 a 
remarkable edifice." This is a 
mould which can lie UMd lor 
building thousands of house© of 
the Mam© put tern. Evidently some 
sort of cement is | toured into the mould and the house 
appears. But there is nothing marvellous in the fact that 
thousands of structures of th© same pattern can be pro- 
duced. London builders discovered that secret long ago, 
as their depressing achievement© in the suburb* testify. 
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Between noon and midnight on a certain festival day 
recently nearly two thousand different persons enjoyed 
what was called the “ hospitality ” of a famous hotel. Yet 
the singular part of the affair is that on that special occa- 
sion the hotel's charges were prohablv doubted. Most of us 
would be deliriously “hospitable” on the same terms. 

r r r 

The Bishop of London lias had an enviable and extra- 
ordinary pieco of good fortune. He hod arranged to open 
a bazaar, but when be reached the place of business he was 
crowded out, and oould not get in. It would he interesting 
to know if, even then, he escaped with his pocket-money. 

r ♦' r 

The ups and downs of Litnerickcre have been exemplified 
by two opposite instances. A winner was able to engage 
a clergyman, get married, and support an aged relative. A 
loser requisitioned the services of the coroner, after wasting 
his aubatanco in foolish versifying. He complained that 
worse lines than his own won the prizes. 

r r r 

A woman who has been elected a councillor has dis- 
armed all hoetile criticism at the very beginning of things. 
She is unmarried and has the distinction of possessing a 
degree. “Above all things.” she declares, “I intend to 
work harmoniously with the men.” It ie better than 
sharing the fate of some of the Suffragettes at public meet- 
ings lately. 


NOT SO DIFFICULT. 

“It takes a great deal of bard study to become a famous 
actress, ” said the admirer. 

“Yea,” answered the star, “but fortunately wo can 
employ stage managers and Press agents to do most of the 
atudying. ” 


CARTES - POSTALES DE SOUVENIR. 


IA/HEN my friends go on a journey to some far-sequestered 
spot, 

As it usually happens, it is my unhappy lot 
To be harassed and embarrassed with a lithographed bomhard- 
Mcnt of that insistent missive called the picture postal card. 
From the boulevards of Paris, Egypt, India as well, 

From Australia or Centralia in a picturesque pell-mell. 
Through the mails they come a-fiocking 
To ray door ; I rather fear 
That the postman finds them shocking — 
Cartcs-postales de souvenir. 

Were they really reminiscent of the countries that they see, 

I could suffer them in silence, but what exercises me 
Arc those frisky, somewhat risky, would-be frolicsome designs 
bearing family resemblance to the comic valentines. 

** From one lobster to another " is comparatively mild. 

But a score of libels daily is enongh to set one wild. 
Naughty soubrettes, scarlet devils, 

Pierrots and pierrettes appear 
In an endless chain of revels — 

Cartes -postales dt souvenir. 

L'BNVOI. 

When my friends leave on that journey whence we all are 
forced to go 

To an nnknown destination— either up or down below— 

Will they with a zeal unending 
From another distant sphere 
(Oft I wonder) keep on sending 
Cortes postales de souvenir f 



WHEN SHALL WE THREE MEET AGAIN?” 
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A PROVIDENTIAL ESCAPE. 

ijg (tilling a hairbreadth adventure ) : " And in the bright moonlight wk could bee th* dark mc7.zi.k8 or the wolves.’’ 
6 )*: "Oh, how glad you mcbt have hekn that thby had tusir muzzle* on 1" 
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J Old Sweethearts. 


ILLY, I think the uddutt thins * n 
life is the young wife’s inevitable 
hatred of the girl who refused her 
husband. " 

Priscilla m talking to a victim 
of long standing, and looking as 
tragic ns was compatible with curly 
hair and blue eves. 

"1'v© struggled against that in- 
exorable law ever since I was six- 
teen,” she went on, gloomily. “I've 
fought to establish cordial relations 
with the sweethearts and wives of my 
old friends. It aan’t be done. Now, 
Billy, that maybe a natural law, but 
it's all wrong. There are certain 
natural laws that make a rebel of me. I detest natural 
laws. 

“If I were a planet and had to go round and round, like 
a squirrel in a cage, and always keep my engagements with 
the sun, moon, and star* punctually, I’d blow up. I’m 
positive I would. That sort of thing accounts for the 
meteoric showers. There's a now astronomical theory for 
you, Billy, and it’s plausible— absolutely plausible.” 

“But why this convulsion to-night?*'* asked Billy. 

Priscilla punched the cushions viciously. 

“I’ve been calling upon one of thorn," she said, darkly. 

“The fixed stars?" 

“Exactly. I played the star role myself for a time, but 
I wasn't fixed. I carried out my theory and exploded." 

“And I’ve come in for one of the meteoric fragments?’’ 

“Men,” said Priscilla, dreamily, "have a lamentable 
habit of introducing personalities into purely scientific dis- 
cussion. Now, this bride should Have loved me. Her hus- 
band adores her. He is oo grateful to me for not haring 
married him before he had a chance to fait in love with 
her, that it is positively pathetic. I squandered e whole 
month’s allowance on a dessert service for them. 

“Of course. I did put on my most becoming frock when 
I went to her ' At Home' this afternoon, but I’d have done 
that if I had been going to meet a new man, instead of 
laying flowers gently on the tomb of an old one. My 
manner was perfect. I'm sure of it. I didn’t gush. 1 
didn’t talk of my ardent affection for John. I was cordial, 
but not too cordial. 

"Was she nice? She was hopeless. For the first time 
for weeks I knew wliat it was to feel chilly," 

“Only last night I tried to think of some one of my 
chums who had married recently, so that I could call on his 
wife and get a breath of cool air," said Billy, sympathe- 
tically. “but I had to give up the idea and go down to the 
beech. ” 

Priacilla nodded. 

For a few momenta both tyrant and victim wero silent. 
Priscilla had the air of one pondering great things. Pre- 
sently she looked up with the radiance of one who has dis- 
covered a shining truth. 

“Billy, it is pitiful that so exemplary a wife as I would 
be should be going to waste.” 

“That proposition rin't original.” protested the victim. 
“Pro advanced it myself upon occasions." 

“Yes. it is ast on is fling how, when one di($i out a big 
nugget of pure thought, one i» always certain sooner or 
later to find it in the clav-icv I've n haunting convict ion 
that I've heard that theory even before vonr time. Billy, 
speaking of old sweethearts, do yon remember your first 
proposal F ” 

Ho shook bis head. 

"Oh, I shouldn’t mind at all. Don't try to insist that 
I was your maiden effort. Such finish m yours is like * true 



ease in waiting.' It * come* from art, not chance.' I am 
glad you rubbed off the rough edges before you turned to 
me, but it must have token long and close application to 
attain such a high degree of polish. Well I remember my 
first proposal. 

“I was sixteen and bis name was Clarence. I was a 
very nice, kind-hearted little girl, and I felt bitterly aorry 
for him. It was positively heartrending, and yet he took 
suffering so sweetly. Ho didn’t reproach me. It wasn't 
my fault that his life woa blighted. How was I to blame 
if my sweetness broke * man’s heart ? He would crawl 
away with his hurt and not throw a shadow into my sun- 
shine. He hoped I would be very happy. Oh, he was so 
noble. Billy, His metaphors got badly mixed, but at six- 
teen one doesn’t care about good English. I cried all of 
one night. It's an awful thing at sixteen to bear the 
responsibility of having ruined a good man's life. 

“I didn't no him again for over a year. The episode 
occurred in May. I lost my appetite and failed at two 
final examinations because I was a prey to remorse, A 
year from the following August I was at the seaside. One 
afternoon I started out from the hotel to sail with a man. 
Iu the doorway wo met my broken-hearted adorer. He had 
a pretty wife on one arm and a baby on the other. 

“You may have noticed I don't cry when I refuse you, 
Billy. I met his wife and tried to be friends with her. 
She wouldn't have it. That was a now experience, too. 
It hurt mo. I don’t feel hurt now. I only nag© worse than 
any heathen, and imagine vain things by the yard. 

“The sailing man was my second experiment. He was 
only nineteen, but I always say ‘man,’ for fear that some 
day I may mortally offend a lad by inadvertently calling 
him a boy. It is only after a man has passed thirty that 
one can safely begin calling him a boy. 

"The sailing lad had a shocking Imd attack. He froze 
my young blood. His despondency was terrifying. He 
smiled bitter smiles, and raged about woman’s heart lessmeaa 
and falsity. He hinted at putting an end to the mockery 
of life. He simply would not, could not, live in this night- 
mare world any longer. 

“I was horribly distressed — I was actually afraid to get 
up in the morning, for fear something dreadful had hap- 
pened in the night. At last I confided in his sister. She 
was twenty-five, and I thought she might reason with him. 
She fell out of the hammock and shouted for glee. 

"“Why, you silly,' sli© said, ‘the boy is just having 
Bvronitis. It's never fatal. Most of his quotations are 
from “Don Jimn,” but there’s a little "Manfred" and 
“Child© Harold" mixed in. Usually the disease is compli- 
cated by Shelley omania, but I think Dick’s case is simple, 
and lie's pretty well over it — it’s a good deal like whooping 
cough— six weeks coming and six weeks going. There’s uo 
telling what he’ll have next. My other brother went right 
on to Swinburne, and he was perfectly unspeakable. Don’t, 
you worry about Dick. He doesn't really mean a word of 
it.’ 

“That comforted me. but it was rather disappointing, 
too. I saw Dick next Easter. He wm in the train of » 
Dresden china beauty. He called her Ninette, and he 
wrote rondel* and triolets to her. He's married now. and 
ho and his wife read Alfred Auston’a poetiv together in the 
evenings. We had them to dinner. She thought me a 
frivolous young person, and Dick was miserably embar- 
rassed the next time he met me. Ho told me she found 
me charming. I laughed. 

"Then there was the dear, serious old fellow whom I 
almost loved. We were very profound. We talked about 
feelings and ideal* and world beauty ami spiritual yearn- 
ings. I half-believed I hod all those thing*, but I didn't 
fed that he was needed to complete the set. He suffered 
silently, but dreadfully. I know he suffered silently, 
bccauAc be told me all about it. Then he married the 
prettiest little thing 1 over saw, without an idea in her 
cranium. Ha had told her aliout me, and he did hope I 
would be to her w hat I had been to him- *' the inspiration 
and the poet's dream ' sort of thing, you know'. 

“I wasn’t. I called, though. She gave me two fingera 
and some cold tea. She absolutely couldn't get my name 
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correctly. She confided to me that being a bride wad 
dreadful. One’s husband expected one to be nioe to all his 
friends, and Dicky— she called him Dicky— had brought the 
most im possible collection down upon her. I sympathized 
with her. I told her one ought not to endure that sort of 
thing -that one should make a husband understand at the 
start that he must drop his friends. She agreed with me. 
Wo parted on the sweetest terms. She kissed me on both 
cheeks and called me * my dear.' 

‘'It doesn’t seem to make any difference whether the 
wife watched the old flirtation or has come from Tim- 
buctoo and doesn't know a soul in the place. She seems to 
divine the situation by instinct. You don’t suppose men 
always make a full confession of their former love affairs, 
do you? I know women do, hut surely men are saner.” 

Priscilla looked distinctly worried. 

“Can't tell," said the victim, unfeelingly. “Man’s an 
idiot when he's in love. ’’ 

“There are times, " Priscilla said, firmly, “when I sus- 
pect that I don’t really like men. Then, again, there are 
rare occasions on which I havo a deep inner conviction that 
women are horrid cata. On the whole, though, give me a 
woman unless I’ve been obliged tc refuse her husband. I 
may as well tell you at once, Billy, that when you marry 
I shall not try to be decent to your wife. What’s the use? 
I know I couldn’t do it. I'll not budge outside my door to 
meet her." 

“You won’t have to,” said Billy, cheerfully. “You and 
she will live in the same house. " 


ENIGMA. 

Y OU will find it in easy, but never in hard ; 

It’s in a protector, but not in a guard. 

It’s never in faith, but it’s always in fear. 

It’s not in a sigh, but it is in a tear. 

It’s in the beginning, the midJIe, and end ; 

In your bitterest enemy and in your best friend. 

It stays in a house or in splendid hotels ; 

It’s never in prisons, but always in cells. 

It’s down in a cistern ; it’s up in a tree ; 

It’s never in you, but it’s always in me ; 

In my eyes and my ears and my nose and my face. 
In my fingers and toes and in every place — 

Tho’ it’s not in my hand or my foot or my arm. 

Its in my timepiece, but not my watch-charm. 

It’s always in cures, but never in pills ; 

In all our disasters, but not in our ills. 

You will find it in kindness, but not in sour look ; 
In a magazine page, but not in a book. 

It’s in a cute joke and it‘s in a sweet smile ; 

There’s none in a furlong, but there’s one in a mile. 
You will find it in envy and malice and hate ; 

In life and in death, in little and great. 

But it’s also in hope and the prayer that we pray, 
And it’s in a true love for ever and aye. 


THE BEGINNING OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. 

“You really don’t believe, then, that 
a man is ever too old to learn ? ” 

“Certainly not. I’ve known men to 
get married at the age of seventy-five 
or more. ” 

THE RETORT DISCOURTEOUS 


“I wouldn’t marry you if you were 
the last man on earth, " she declared. 

“You bet you wouldn’t," the mean 
man replied. “I would be in a position 
thon to tako my pick." 

■ > ■ 

WHY WORRY? 


“Of course,” said the earl, “every- 
body will tny that you married me for 
my title. ” 

“ Well,” replied the beautiful heir***, 
“what do we careP I get it, don’t I?” 


KEYED UP 


Pro©: “I)o you think motoring has 
improved your health?” 

Dolly: “It has made my lungs 

stronger. Charlie can now understand 
what I say to him without reducing the 
speed. " 


HAD MEASURED IT. 

“How far,” asked tho first motorist, 
as they met a turn in the rood, “is it 
from hero to the next town where 
there’s a repair shop?" 

“Eleven hills, three bad bridges, one 
long stretch of deep sand, ami two 
arrests,” answered the second motorist. 



SHORT. BUT SWEET. 
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HOW MUCH LONGER ARK TOU OOINO TO KEEP MX WAITING, JOHN?" “WELL, NOW Til AT I'TK LACKD TOUR 
CORSETS, AND BUTTONED TOUR BLOUSE, AND HOOKED YOUB SKIRT, AND T1BD TOUR SHOES, I WON'T BE A MINU1E." 



THE BIOGEST EVENT OF THE SEASON. 
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WANTED A CHANCE. 

Tht Count : “Am, ht dbab lady, I luff too. Vill too mot marky mb f** Tho H*irw: “You akb thb fifth 

TO-MOBT. COUNT. 1*LL IIAVB TO CONSIDER IT." Th$ Count : “ AH, MT OIAB LADT, TOO TILL AT LKASDT PUT MB Oil THB 
▼AITINO-L1BT." 
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A MOUSE. 



LOW moving and outwardly calm, though his 
heart was going pit-a-pat, he sat beside her 
on the Chesterfield near the evening lamp 
with its apple-green shade, and let hia eyes 
wander over her gleaming hair and shapely 
neck. She was short of stature and slender. 
Vivacity was expressed in every feature, 
and in her brown eyes lurked always the 
spirit of mischief. A mouse suddenly ran 
across the floor, stopped at tho very to© of 
the alipper on which her eyes were for the 
moment fixed, then dived under the lounge. 
She harely stirred. 

“A woman in a million V bo exclaimed. 
“Surely you saw the mouse?” 

“Ob, yes, I saw it.” 

“ And you were not afraid ? ” 

“Chief among all the virtues is bravery/’ she said, and 
smiled up at him with an expression in her eyes that made 
his head swim. 

He leaned towards her, his lips seeking hers. He 
thought his movement swift, but he found his nose pressed 
against the flowered kimono of a Japanese lady pictured 
on her fan. 

“I have always thought it a pretty picture," she said, 
innocently. “ Are you short-sighted ? ” 

“ My sight is excellent, " he answered, wiping some 
drops of perspiration from his brow, “but I am cursed with 
unduo deliberation in my movements. My intention was 
to kise you. " 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, regarding him with a perfect 
imitation of astonishment , “ I do not believe in kissing until 
one is engaged." 

“Aren’t we engaged?” he asked, with a note of alarm 
in his voice. 

“Is that your understanding of the matter, sir?” 

“I do not pose m an authority on suoh questions,” be 
aaid, slowly ; “ but I remember that when last night I asked 
you to marry me you said ’Yes.’ That ‘Yes’ should be 
sealed by deed of mouth.” 

“Oh, but an engagement is not an engagement until it 
has been publicly announced." 

“Pardon me, I am not thinking of kissing you in 
puhlio. " 

“And last night,” she said, with charmingly counter- 
feited re n roach in her tonus, “1 thought yon ho -so con- 
siderate. " 

“You do me an injustice," he said, quickly. “The 
moment you had said ' Yes’ you ran from the room.” 

“It was so considerate of you not — not to run after 
me." she said, affecting intense gratitude. 

“This time I do not deserve your commendation." be 
replied. “I am »o confoundedly slow that when I had 
made up my mind to run after you the psychological 
moment had passed.” 

“Dear me, I am so disappointed in you.” 

“For being so slow?" 

“Wretch ! " 

“Darling, let us announce our engagement at once.” 
“So your firm has signed that deed of partnership with 

you ? ” 

“No; but they have promised to do it the day after 
to-morrow. ” 

“ Poor boy! But you know papa well enough to under- 
stand that he place* no reliance on promises." 


“Must I wait, then, till the day after to-morrow?” 
“Surely you would not have me go against my fixed 
principles? ” 

“Oh, I am not asking you to kiss me — that is, at 
present. ” 

“ If I were capable of committing a crime, sir, I would 
be no cowering accessory before the faot ; I’d do the deed 
boldly with my own hand." 

“Am I to understand that you force me to adopt extreme 
measures? ” 

“I hate conundrums." 

“Well, I am going to kits you ” 

“Sir! Without my consent?” 

“Of couree. I’d much prefer" 

“You do not dare." 

“I dare do oil that may become a man.” 

“Papa is in the next room." 

“He, fortunately, is hard of hoaring. ” 

“I shall scream. " 

“Y T ou have a most charming voice” 

“So papa thinks. If I scream, he will oome instantly. ” 
“Then why scream?" 

“Your flippancy will not save you, sir. I am a girl of 
my word. If you kiss me, I shall scream. " 

He seised both her hands and kissed her. As soon as 
she could command her voice she screamed ; then she 
jumped upon the lounge, and, with her skirts wrapped 
close about her anklea, soreamed again. As her irascible 
old father burst into the room she shrieked : 

“A mouse! A mouse!” 

“Bah!” said her father, and went out again. 

The mouse crept from under the lounge and regarded 
them inquiringly. The girl resumed her former position 
beneath the lamp. He smiled at her with the light of a 
liberal education shining in his eyes. 

“Scream os loudly as you please, but your father won’t 
oome to your rescue after that," he said. 

“Men hare token advantage of the weaker sex ever 
since the beginning of the world," she replied, with excel- 
lently-simulated indignation. “But you have nothing to 
be so triumphant about. Our engagement is virtually 
announced. After you had gone last night I told papa 
everything, ” 

Whereupon the mouse scurried away to its hole, evi- 
dently satisfied that its mission had been accomplished. 


AFTER MANY YEARS. 


LMOST lovers once, they had drifted apart in a 
manner neither could have explained, and each 
had married another. They were happy enough, 
as human lives go, yet in romantic momenta 
man and woman alike yearned a little, half 
unconsciously, for the diviner touch missing 
from their comfortable cup of existence. The woman in 
especial, loving her husband and children with faithful 
devotion, yet suffered intermittently the sense of a pre- 
cious something lost. 

For many years they did not meet, then fate threw 
them oddly together at a school dramatic entertainment 
in which her non and his daughter took part. The pleasant 
surroundings helped them to live in the past rather than 
the present. They wit Rule by side, and into her face, still 
sweet, and fair, but grave and matronly, crept- something 
of the flickering girlish grace he had once found ao adorable. 
IIp, too- stout, staid, and Sober — looked absurdly young 
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to be tho father of several grown children. He discovered, 
with a queer thrill, that it pleased him just- as of old to 
note her graceful, wavy, golden brown curia. 

The play, though given by happy youngsters, was a sad 
affair, dealing with tender lovers, who, mysteriously 
parted, find out that it is all a mistake when irretrievably 
too late. The man. attempting to make conventional con- 
versation jus the last curtain fell, had a strange impression 
of being two people in one. 

“Silly things, the people in plays," he said, lightly. 
41 Always do the wrong thing, somehow. Now, how foolish, 
seeing that those two were parted for life, to exchange 
words of affection ! How much better that they should 
never have known what had been lost !" 

But the woman nature asserted itself strongly in con- 
tradiction. 

“No, indeed," cried she, who also had been cheated of 
her youth's heritage; "I can’t, agree with you! They 
could do their duty not less well, but better, for knowing 
that, had the powers that be ordered otherwise, they 
might have been happy together. In such case I” 

She stopped, suddenly remembering, and the man, the 
old, tender gleam in his eyes, leaned towards her. 

“Jeesio!” he murmured, under cover of restoring her 
dropped fan. 

“Mrs. Saunders these many years," she corrected. 

Yet the old gleam lingered in his middle-aged oyce all 
the evening, and even her children noticed “ how young 
and sweet mother looks to-night!” 


FOR HER MOTHER’S SAKE. 



You, 


OU,” said a mutual acquaintance 
to Sidney Bradford, “are the 
only man who can 6a ve John 
Crewe from disaster. With your 
forbearance he inaV weather the 
financial storm that now 
threatens to swamp him. If 
you press him ever so little the 
I repeat, are the only man who can 


ease is hopeless, 
save him to-day.” 

"And I," thought Bradford, with grim satisfaction, 
*“ am the last man in the world to do it. Nay, I will crush 
him down! ” 

Aloud, to end the talk, he said : 

“ I will think of the matter. " 

But tho impression conveyed was misleading. “Gloat 
over the matter" more nearly would have expressed his 
attitude and intentions. Had ho not, for more than two 
decades, priiyed fat© or Providence to deliver his enemy 


into his handP 

The two had been bitter foes ever since Crewe had 
stolen the love of sweet Mary Gray from his rival. For 
her winning the latter would have forgiven the bolder 
lover, sinoe he himself would have taken and kept the 
prize hy any means possible. But Crewe, in the words of 
yet another of Mary's adorers, had “ made life a burden 
and death a glad release” to the tender woman he had 
-sworn to love and cherish. And Bradford, remembering 
how easy it hod been for Mary to be happy in the old days, 
how many men would have found heaven in keeping her 
happy, could find it in his heart to have killed Crewe but 
for the inevitable suffering that would result for Mary. 
And when Mary’s death set her free from hitter grief and 
tyranny, Bradford was in a far-off foreign land. But 
lately returned, he had heard little of Crewe for years 
until now. And this moment, this long-waited chance to 
revenge Mary's agony! He renounce it? Not for the 
sake of life itself! 

But he reckoned without fate- that presently played a 
strango trick upon him. A slender girl slipped into his 
private office, usually guarded by many assistants, and 
stood at his deek, smiling tearfully, yet with a look so like 
one he had known and loved of old, that he locked strength 


to rise and receive her. Almost before he knew what had 
happened she was pouring forth her eager tale. 

"I’m Mary Crewe, Mr. Bradford," wa id the soft, timid 
voioe, "and I've been told that you cau make or unmake 
papa in business. Now, papa says that you're his enemy 
and the last man ho'd look to for help or even forbearance" 
— Bradford smiled harshly — " but mamma- do you re- 
member my mother, Mr. Bradford?'* she interrupted her- 
self to inquire. 

Bradford bent his head. Speech was beyond him ; she 
looked and spoke so like Mary — his Mary. The girl 
hurried on : 

“Well, mamma waa speaking of you once, when we’d 
seen your name in the paper, and when papa said said 
something about you, she said you were good and noble, 
the best friend she’d ever had. And I’ve always remem- 
bered the way she looked when she said it, and that you 
were too noble for any petty spite. So when papa said 
that you’d ruin him this morning, I — I thought I’d oome 
to you, for — for my mother’s sake!” 

She sank into a chair, weak and nervous, and Bradford, 
his soul passing through a fiery trial, gazed sternly at her. 
Here was a complication undreamed of. Mary's daughter! 
His revenge— ah, how sweet it still seemed to his bitter 
spirit! But to effect it would be to punish not only 
Mary's recreant husband, but Mary’s innocent child. 

At hist the right triumphed. His stern eyes were 
suffused with team and became almost as tender as her 
own. nis tightened lips took oil a new softness, his voice 
a new tone when he spoke. 

“You did w’ell to come to me, my dear child," ho said, 
gently. “Your mother knew me better than your father- - 
better than I knew myself. I thank you for giving me her 
mcasage, and I hope you’ll let me be your friend also. I'll 
—1*11 do what I onn to help your father, for — for your 
mother’s sake!” and he added - “for her little girl’s sake 
also. ” 


PURPORT. 


(/I Magazine Sonnet.) 


LOOK, love, how far beyond the cryptic mist 
That swirls about the vocables I use 
And well-nigh fructifies my sterile muse 
To fancy something lurking in the list 
Of sound* I mix in vapours amethyst — 

Look how beyond the words I vaguely fuse, 
Whereof I may voluminously choose — 

The purport flutters, where thou dost not wist ! 

And then a glimmer trembles through the cloud 1 
Thou think'st to capture of it one clear ray ; 

Thy challenged thought, no more confused and cowed 
By verbalism leading sense astray, 

Has through the fog to this intention ploughed : 

The fool stuff has no meaning, anyway 1 



TABLEAUX TIME. 


"Do you know that Mr. Softman I was just speaking 
to?" asked the lady at the tea of the one standing next 
to her. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“I suppose he flays those sweet things to all the women 
he meeta?” 

“No; he never says them to me.” 

"Indeed! And you know him?” 

“Oh, yea; Fm his wife!” 


“The Packsonx are happily married, aren’t they?" 
"Oh, no! Why, they hadn’t lived together three weeks 
before die discovered that he played a wretched game of 
bridge. ” 
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•■KNOWLEDOE IS POWER.' 


^VALENTINE 

1908 




• n VALENTINE! Saint Valentine! 
) My Love from love has driven 
me out ; 

The error surely must be mine ; 

And, knowing her, you cannot doubt 
My grief is true, 

The fault I rue I 


" Then go to her and say of me, 
Upon that day when power 
thine. 

That I am mourning grievously ; 
And she to mercy may incline — 
She may forgive. 

And 1 shall live I" 


Saint Valentine, with musing smile, 
Heard silently the humble plea. 

Then, mocking, said, “Cans! wait 
awhile ? 

Thy Love came first beseeching me ; 
So on my day 
Be kind, 1 pray." 
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The “Peter Pan-nual." 

R’Ar« t he Arm! 6»At» 1 • r ikejli-et time >k * hroit into a mil puree 

- M i / rf»l ekipetnu .<6«nf, •ind till tr-u Ike bf|Nn»i*il vt feitiee- 

“ The Bov who Wouldn't Grow Up” ! Each year at Christ- 
mas-time <1. M. Barrie's whimsical and delightful creation, 
“Peter Pan," comes round again, and this season — the 
fourth one certainly shows no possible sign of weariness. 
The fascinating little fellow haa become a children's classic, 
and, as is only right and proper in a real, genuine classic, 
he will never grow old or even middle-aged. There is no 
alteration this year any attempt at a “second edition" 
would be quite out of place — except that upon taking our 
seats in the playhouse* where the wonders of the Never 
Nei'er Land are to be revealed to U9 a quaint drop curtuin 
is seen, representing a sampler made by Wendy, aged nine. 
Otherwise everything is refreshingly the same — the pirates, 
the redskins, the mermaids, dear little “Mother” Wendy, 
wondrous Peter himself — all the folk whom to know is to 
love and never forget. The same exquisite scene in which 
Peter’s fairy, Tinker Bell, who is heard but not seen, takes 
the poison intended by the wicked pirate for Peter, and is 
dying. Only one thing can save him! If all boys and girls 
will declare their real belief in fairies, then poor, faithful 
Tinker Bell shall live. “Do you believer" cries Peter Pan. 
“Say you believe. Clap your hands. Wave your handker- 
chiefs. Tinker Bell is dying. Oh. say you believe in 
fairies!” And the scene is wonderful! Boys and girls, and 
babies, men and women, too — for they are only little chil- 
dren who have grown up cheer, and chip, and shout, and 
wave, ao that Tinker Bell lives. There is no theatrical 
effect here. It is real, absolute proof that behind every 
Iteard and wrinkle there is the child's heart. " Peter Pan " is 
chock full with idyllic notions ami fantasies of the same kind, 
and that is why it comes fresh to us again each year, and 
why children revel joyously in its scenes und adventures 
and the grown-ups realise their childish ideals once again. 

Miss Pauline Chase is quite charming as Peter Pan, 
realizing the little hero capitally, but doe* not impart that 
never-to-be-forgotten and weird fascination of Miss Nina 
Boueicault, who created the part. Coni|»ari8ous are un- 
pleasant, I know, but I simply must out with this one. Aa 
Wendy, Mins Hilda Trevelyan is again incomparable- 
quaint, dainty, and with a curious touch of something in- 
describable, her rendering could not be bettered. Mr. 
George Shelton is once more the Pirate Sum***, Mr. Robb 
Harwood a new and awe-inspiring Hook, whilst Miss Sybil 
Carlisleand Mr. A. E. Matthews are quite nice and natural 
as Mr. and Mrs. Darling. 

Christmas without “Peter Pan” would be wretched 
now l 


“Angela.” 

If you admire Miss Marie Tempest's comedy style and 
a most curious person you would lie if you did not and 
are not too critical as to originality, trot off to the Comedy 
Tli eat re and enjoy yourself. Mr. Cosmo Gordon I/etinnx 
has adapted, or translated, “Angela” from the French of 


George Duval, and without being unkind, I must say that 
he might easily have construed something far more novel 
himself. Or, failing that, if he had come to your Pierrot 

and asked for a rattling Marie Tempest farce But 

seriously the plot is really a little threadbare. A genial 
old gentleman wishes to get his high-epirited and quite 
delightful girl married, and has selected a partner for her. 
Like all rightly independent girls, Angela rebels, but even- 
tually meets the selected young man anonymously, as it 
were, and falls in love with him. There are complications, 
of course, but that is the plot. In its way, however, the 
piece ia funny; there are several highly diverting scenes, 
and a remarkably fine i»art for Miss Tempest, who quite 
revels in it. With excellent work from Mr. Eric Lewis 
and Mr. Allan Aynesworth, the farce ia thoroughly well 
played, and altogether is quite a jolly entertainment, but 
I do not think it was necceeary to go abroad. 

It isn’t fair to our home-grown goods! 


“The Girls of Oottenbcrg" 

“The homo of the sacred lamp of burleeque,” as the 
Gaiety ia called by its lovers, is in merry swing just now. 
for “The Girls of Gottenberg" is surely the best show seen 
there for many a month. The lamp has been dexterously 
trimmed with fresh, rich, and new oil, so to speak, and 
shines brilliantly. Now, a musical comedy at the Gaiety 
is not quite like a similar production elsewhere; it is a 
gay medley of song and dance, with a tiny plot and a 
pretty setting, but -there is a difference! Whereas at 
certain theatres we get a blatant and noisy production, 
garishly set. and with catchy tunes literally thumped out. 
the Gaiety merriment is light and dainty, delicate in tex- 
ture, with no overwhelming efforts, but a continuous ripple 
of pretty liltA and capital fun. The entertainment may be 
likened to champagne as contrasted with heavier stimu- 
lants. In addition, the setting is invariably quietly 
artistic, with scenery and costume in really exquisite taste. 
The plot of the present piece is an ingenious burlesque of 
the Kopenick incident, with plenty of good wit, an ox- 
tremoly picturesque mounting, and a capitally sustained 
“ atmosphere. ” 

Memrs. Ivan Caryll and Lionel Monckton's music is 
effervescent and tuneful, and whilst not presenting any 
numbers, perhaps, which are fated to live after the piece 
has run its course, it has many touche* of true melody, 
gaiety, and refinement. As Max Moddelkopf, the impudent 
little hero. Mr. Edmund Payne has no lack of opportunity, 
and surpasses himself os a mirth-maker. His whimsical 
personality and hard work are irresistible. In a totally 
different groove, Mr. George Grossmith, jun., is a most 
satisfactory' comedian. He ha* a style which oom|>ebi in- 
terest, dot's a coon dance capitally, and plays with a re- 
straint extremely rare in a fun-maker. His scenes, too. 
with F.ka are touched with a remarkably true sense of 
romance. 

Miss Gertie Millar romps through the evening, singing 
and dancing with rare eclat and dainty grace. This little 
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lady works tremendously hard. Miss Thelma Rave, as 
Elsa, acta piquantly. but it is a pity she baa to omit Elsa's 
songs. Mies Violet Halls, in the part modelled for (Jonnie 
Edits, plays with verve and delicacy, more than once sug- 
gesting Miss Evie Greene, and Miss Jean Aylwin delivers 


it — I do love a circus! When plays are dull, musical 
comodies inane, and the music-hall wearisome, the circus 
cornea as a grand tonic, with its excitement, skill, and 
whirligig of movement. Beketow's show at Ilengler's is 
everything that a proper circus should be and a little more, 



THE REVIVAL OP “PBTER PAN**.— MUs Ml Ids Trevelyan as Wendy, and Mill Pauline Chasa as Petar Pan. 

Phots by Bojaean. 


her character song with striking talent. Mr. Robert 
Nainby gives his usual neat sketch, and all the minor roles 
are really well played. Special mention must be made of 
the male choir, one of the best I have heard, and of the 
plenitude of bright dancing throughout the piece. 


From Pierrot’s Attic. 

If I lose my reputation as a critic I must needs confess 


for the children's pantomime for children, “Pierrot in 
Fairyland," is quite delightful and charming. 

Mr. David Devant is hack at St. George’s Hall, and a 
wondrous magical entertainment is to be seen any day. A 
prugrummo crowded with illusions, interspersed with 
capital fun, and including an astounding Indian roja* 
trick, leaves one bewildered and delighted. 

Plbbrot at the Plat 
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A Practical Demonstration 

I 

sy _ 

OW do I know what kind of a husband 
you will make?” 

Miss Flora Hugton was a practical 
girl. Poasceaed of a good, healthy, sen- 
sible temperament, she had with it all 
a large feminine heart, upon which 
there were, however, no frills. 8he 
wanted result*. In a word, she be- 
lieved that the best happiness consisted 
in looking thing* in the face. 

“ Yes, my dear, M she went on to her prospective fin n rtf, 
Mr. Appleton Dickerby, “we may as well understand each 
other. What I’ve see of you I like. I may say even more. 
But we'll be a long time married — if we are— and we may 
aa well make sure beforehand. Are you practical? Are 
you steady and reliable? Do you know anything about 
running a house? You must forgive me if I seem too par- 
ticular. but it's an important matter for both of us." 

“Of course, it is,” said Dickerby, “and no one realizes it 
more than I do. It makes me love you all the more, Flora, 
to know’ that you are so particular. I realize now that I 
have a treasure. OF course, I can’t exactly say about 
myself, but I’m willing to do what you want nie to, to prove 
my love and possible fitness for the grand vocation of being 
your husband." 

At this moment a message was placed in Mias Flora’s 
hands. She read it hastily with an almost painful look of 
anxiety. 

“Did you ever!” she exclaimed. “Here’s a note from 
my sister Jane, who aay* that her huaband, who i» abroad, 
has just been taken ill, and she must join him at once. 
Sho wants me to run over at once and take charge of the 
house while she is gone.” 

“ Perhaps, dear, " said Dickerby, “I can be of mmo assis- 
tance to you in this emergency, and incidentally” 

Flora smiled gaily. 

“Si> you can!" she exclaimed. “Just the thing. Why, 
it’s as if Providence had intervened. I'm sorry Charlie’s 
sick, but now I know it's for the best. It will be a splendid 
opportunity," she went on, enthusiastically, “for me to see 
what kind of a husband you will make.” 

Flora’s mind worked rapidly. 

“Yes," sho exclaimed, “I see it all. You can call to- 
morrow morning at the house. There will be lots to do. 
Jane was always easy-going, anyway. First, we’ll have a 
thorough house- cleaning. Then the baby isn’t well, 
and ” 

“Has shea baby?" asked Dickerby, timidly. 

** Dear me, yes. And sho doesn’t know how to treat him. 
But we’ll fix all that. I can't wait to begin.” 

The next morning at nine o'clock Dickerby called at 
Flora's sister Jane's house, according to instructions. He 
found her arrayed in a short skirt and blouse, ready for 
business. 

“Excuse my appearance,” she said, “but you know one 
has to wear one’s old clothes at this sort of thing. Now, 
first, well take all the mgs out and put them in the back- 
yard. There's a man ooming, but this will help.” 

Dickerby took off his coat and got to w r ork. 

“Now,” said Flora, when he had finished, “all the pic- 
tures must come down and be dusted.” 

“All right, darling," 

Dickerby got the step-ladder, and toiled until lunch. 

“I’ve discovered." whispered Flora, triumphantly, as 
she leaned over the table, “that the nurse ia a traitor. 
She has been actually abu&ing the baby. Think of it! 
Jane is ao blind! The cook told me all. I don t dare leave 
her alone with the little fellow for a moment. Now. this 
afternoon I shall be busy sewing *bose curtains, and I’ve 


let her off on purpose, as I’m on the track of another who 
may come, so 1 wish you would look after the baby." 

'* I don’t know much about the management of infants,” 
said Dickerby, dubiously. “Of course, I'm willing to try.” 

“Don't be worried. You won't have to do much. Amuse 
him a little, then take him out in bia pram, see that he 
isn’t uncovered, give him his bottle at half-post three, and 
if be cries give him some hot w’ater, bring him in promptly 
at five, and by that time I’ll bo ready to take him. ” 

A few minutes after Dickerby was led into the nursery 
and introduced to the baby. That individual was in no 
amiable mood. The absence of his mother had not height- 
ened his spirits to any appreciable extent. 

Dickerby did his beet, but all bis efforts seemed purjMse- 
less. Every few moments Flora was obliged to respond to 
his ardent cries. 

“I’m afraid," sho said, at last, “that I'll have to give 
up those curtains. And, by the way, you didn't take half 
tho e rugs out; and oa for the pictures, why, they arp 
strewn all over the floor. Don’t you even know how to hold 
a baby?” 

Dickerby got up. He was fired to death and nervous. 

“No." he said, “and I don't propose to learn. I’m 
glad we’ve tried this experiment, for I realise as a husband 
I’m a failure. None of it for me l I’ve had enough. I 
shall still continue to love you, Flora, all the days of my 
life. But I see now that it won’t do. I don’t know any- 
thing about rugs or pictures or habit*, or anything else 
about a house, and I don’t propose to learn. ” 

He dragged himself to the door. 

“Good-bye, Flora.” he said, feebly. “I must leave you 
for ever.” 

But before he could get outside a pair of sturdy feminine 
arms was about hie neck. Flora had hastily placed tho 
baby in the crib and gone to the rescue. 

“Do you mean all that, dear?” she asked. 

“ I certainly do. " 

“You’ll never raise a finger to do a thing* ’ 

“ Never. ” 

She rlas|>ed him to her. 

“Don’t you see." she cried, “that you’re just the man? 
I simply cwn’t wait to marry you.” 

Dickerby gasped. 

*‘l)o you mean to ray,” he cried, “that you still wish 
me to be your husband on my terms?” 

“ I most certainly do. For now I know that you’ll let 
me alone to do just as I please in my own house.” 


A SURE WINNER. 


Mr*. Henpeck : “Those who are unlucky in love are 
said to bo lucky at cards. " 

H on peck : “If you’d let me out at nights, dear, I think 
it would be a good thing for me to play poker.” 

-I* 

USED UP. 

Digby : “How long did it take you to learn to run a 
motor-car?” 

Scorcher: “Oh. five or six.” 

Digby: “ Five or six what? Weeks?" 

Scorcher: “No, motor-cars.” 


HER AGE. 


“How old is your daughter? Quite a young lady, isn’t 
►he?” 

“She just passed her fifth picture -postcard album 
yesterday. ” 

HEAVY BREAD. 

Mra. Bacon: “I wonder what in the world got into this 
bread of mine?” 

Mr. Baeon: “It couldn't have been one of those 
meteorites we saw falling last night, could it, dear?” 
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PASTIMES AND PLAY. 


<Zs~- 


Is there really a golf "off season "? It is generally 
understood that during the darkest and shortest months 
there is not much golf played. Yet if a mere at ranger was 
to observe the number of golfers busily employed on the 
links in the short and dark flays he would lie certain to be 
profoundly impressed and surprised with the numbers who 
play during the height of the season. The fact is there 
never lias been and never will be any actual close season 
for golf. Players find that if they cease active play for a 
short spell, and wait until the arrival of spring, they are 
apt to lose >ome of their form. Hence there is a tendency 
for those blessed with plenty of leisure to continue playing 
throughout the winter months. It is nothing short of re- 
markable to see the large number of golfers who believe in 
Sabbatical play, and this feeling is very much on the in- 
crease. The secretaries of many of our Icadiug London 
and south country golf courses can teatify as to this by 
the quantity of players who order luncheon. The busy 
business man who is tied to the chariot wheels of duty 
during the week finds the week-end the only opportunity 
for pursuing his favourite game. And who will deny him? 

The exclusion of the Belgians from this year’s Henley 
Regatta bus created a lot of bad feeling at home and 
abroad, though it appears that the policy of the authorities 
has been much misunderstood. For instance, the Olympic 
Regatta, which in to be held at Henley on July 2H and 
following days over a counc of about one mile and n half 
iti length, will bo managed by the Amateur Rowing Asso- 
ciation. The committee of that organization contains men 
who are also members of the body that controls Henley 
Regatta, and many of whom whose names are held in high 
esteem in aquatic circles. The rctewnnls of Henley wen* 
determined that the ancient glories of their regatta should 
not be allowed to interfere w ith the success of the Olympic 
festival. Further, they were wishful that foreign crews 
should fight out the battle for supremacy with us under 
perfectly fair conditions. The Belgian* will have their 
chance of competing Against our cracks, even if it may not 
be for the Grand Challenge Cup. The Olympic rowing 
will take place three weeks after the Henley Regatta, and 
as it ia essential for British rowing to have our best men 
racing, this would be impossible if our countrymen luul to 
meet foreign crews before the date of the Olympic festival, 
«s there would then be the great danger of sending our 
crews to the post unfit, and stale. Consequently the 
stewards have decided that Henley shall Ik? devoid of some 
of its old attractions, so that the Olympic aquatics may be 
in every way a thorough success. Their action has been 
much misunderstood on the Continent, but- reasonable 
sportsmen will at once agree that the policy determined 
upon is the beat and fairest. 

Tlie Association amateur footballers in England have 
been well to the tore this season by reason of the various 
internationals arranged especially for their benefit. The 
fact that football games can now be arranged with such 
countries as France, Holland, and Belgium clearly demon- 
strates the advance the dribbling code is making on the 
Continent. Nothing is perhaps more conducive towaids 
promoting international goodwill than the playing of 
s porta and pastimes and helping the intermixing of the 
rac**a. If battles have been won on British playing fields 


in the past, surely it ia only reasonable to assume that 
friendships can also bo won in the same manner. The 
foreigner taken a keener and more intelligent interest in 
athletic games nowadays, and Great Britain being the borne 
of most sports and pastimes, naturally the foreigner ban 
more opportunities} afforded him of exchanging courtesies 
w ith our oountrymen and of their understanding one another 
bettor. It broadens the mind to travel, and I am sure it 
advance* international goodwill and amity by the promo- 
tion of athletics between this country ami the continental 
nations. 


And speaking of international goodwill reminds me that 
the forthcoming Olympic garner will do much to brush 
aside racial feeling, for wo shall welcome thousands of 
foreign sportsmen from all over the world. The Motor 
Yacht Club reports that a scrim of motor-bout mice* will be 
held in Southampton Water in connection with the Olympic 
gutties, and this will bo a big incentive to France, Germany, 
Italy, and America. The u*ual home s|>ortiiig events will 
be quite moderate in interest compared to the numeroua 
event* under the wgis of the Olympic Committee, and it is 
certain that wdierever the various athletic race* are held, 
lie they on land or water, they will secure the chief public 
intercut. It may ho years before the games are again held 
in this country, so that it is an opportunity whirh must 
not lie neglected by sportsmen who are interested in the 
well-being of their favourite sport or pastime. 

It is said that certain prominent exponent.-* of lawn 
tennis indulge in practices which, if occurring under tho 
rule* of the Amateur Rowing Association or tho Amateur 
Athletic Association, would lead to their exclusion as 
amateurs. Strange things are occasionally heard in the 
lawn tennis world as to gifts of motor-cars and other expen- 
sive present* to amateurs who use a certain make of rucquet 
or ball ; in fact, the evil is known to members of the Lawn 
Teuni* Association. One peculiarity of the laws of the 
Lawn Tennis Association is that they contain no reference 
as to the status of an amateur. Surely a body like the 
above ought to have such a definition, and the sooner it is 
remedied the better, perhaps, for the purity of the game. 
Lawn tennis is now a universal game all over the globe, 
and the governing body ought to see that their leading 
exponents are free from taint. Of late years there has 
been too much freedom in lending the mum-* of hading 
player* to mukere of racquets. It is ubsurd to assume that 
this carries with it a guarantee of the article being first 
class, because bitter experience has taught me to think 
otherwise. It is time the game was purged of the shaiu- 
anmteurism that ia known to exist, and “trade” influence 
should be severely excluded from being allowed any |wr- 
ticipation in legislation. It only needs a little more 
publicity to create terror among those plavem who are 
amateur in name hut apparently professional in deed. 

— < ~i - i-E-J -cV-i-S-i-*- 

Cricketing interest ha* been kept well alivo by the 
doings of the M.C’.C. combination in Australia. The fix- 
tures for the forthcoming season were* arranged in De- 
cember at tho annual meeting of secretaries. The sug- 
gested Imperial Tournament between England. Australia, 
and South Africa, which emauated from the fertile mind of 
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that great South African sportsman, Mr. Abe Bailey, may 
not bo yet, but that it will materialize in the early future 
cricketers seem agreed. Such a tournament, if arranged, 
would arouse tremendous interest in this country, and if 
the county championship can be so managed as to give free 
scope to the international matches, there should bo no 
question as to the hug© success of the scheme. And, of 
course, doubtless Australia and South Africa would like to 
see the Imperial Tournament also played in their own 
country. With the great expansion of cricket across the 
sens, it is obvious that some such method should he 
adopted, and it now only needs the approval of the M.C.C. 
to see the suggestion carried into effect. In one of our 
summer issues last year I hinted that probably one or two 
counties might experiment with the arranging of a three- 
day match to commence on a Saturday and conclude on the 
Tuesday. Leicestershire will try the experiment in May 


Another winter sport which appears to be gaining very 
considerably in popularity ia indoor bowls. The leading 
rinks in London are to bo found at the Crystal Palace, 
where the membership ia continually increasing. Played 
mostly on a carpet surface, indoor bowling m naturally 
much faster than the outdoor game on grass. Not long ago 
some Colonials were initiated into indoor howls, and at once 
declared it to he an admirable game, and one which, if in- 
troduced into the colonies, would speedily become popular. 
Dr. W. G. Grace, who is quite an adept at summer howls, 
is also now equally skilled at carpet bowls, and his great 
enthusiasm for the game has become infectious amongst his 
many friends, who are now devoted players. A great 
development of indoor bowls ia expected, inasmuch as it is 
possible for it to bo player! on identically the same lines 
us ordinary bowls. Moreover, it is essentially a social 
game, and appeals both to the fair and sterner sexes. As 


J 
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against Warwickshire. It will he interesting to see how it 
will work in practice both from a playing and financial 
standpoint. 


The Badminton Association have decided to change the 
t>ha]H> of the shuttlecocks. The barrel shape is now doomed, 
and in its stead tho straight-feathered variety will be 
adopted for the All-England Championshipa of 1909. It is 
found that the straight shuttle is less breakahle than the 
barrel shape. The old variety will, of course, be used for 
tho championships in March. Tho game of Badminton has 
been exceedingly popular this winter, and numerous fresh 
dubs have been formed with additional new courts. It is 
a capital winter pastime for both ladies and gentlemen, 
and keeps one fit for the more entrancing game of lawn 
tennis when the season opens. As an exercise it is hard 
to beat, and preference is shown by many for tho indoor 
rather than the outdoor court. 


the game advances so will the number of dubs ami players, 
and tournaments will tend to further popularize what h 
really a most excellent winter pastime and exercise. 

Rambler. 


ACCOUNTED FOR. 


Mrs. Simmons: “I inherited my money after I was 
married. ” 

Mrs. Ki tuitions : “No wonder you got such a good hus- 
band." 


HorsiKKXPKR : “How does it happen, Jane, that you 
never saw finger-bowls before? Didn’t they use them in 
the last place you work&l ? " 

Jane: “No, inarm; they mostly washed thei twelves 
before they came to the table, marm.” 
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The Season's Gaieties. 

Christmas, dreaded by so many of us. ia over, and we 
sigh with thankfulness because we are in a new year, and 
have left behind us one of the most amazingly bad twelve 
months that I ever remember. There has been so much 
gloom in the year, so little of sunshine, such a falling off 
in the number of one's relatives and friends. But in spite 
of all these yaps and leasee the world goes gaily on, and it 
looks aa if people were more than ever resolved to make 
the best of life while it lasts. The theatres are crowded, 
concerts are lavishly patro- 
nized, and there seems to bo 
an everlasting whirl of motor- 
cam. Those who cannot afford 
their own cars can hire very 
fine specimens, and, then, for 
the poorer still, there are the 
motor -cabs — and very excel- 
lent, well-appointed, smooth- 
running vehicles they are. 

* * » 

Motor-Cabmen. 

It is rather scandalous to 
writo of the distinguished- 
looking men who drive the 
taximeter vehicles as motor- 
cabmen, and I do it with all 
respect. I do not know of any 
other description. I had occa- 
sion not long ago to make a 
journey into the country ill 
ono of them, and I took occa- 
sion to learn a few things as 
to the tips the drivers, or 
chauffeurs, expect. The men 
are not nearly so avaricious 
as one has been led to sup- 
pose. A gratuity of twopence » not despised for « very 
short journey, while my driver told me that for a return 
journey to Brighton, including a four hour*' stay there, 
with four people, he considered himself handsomely recog- 
nized by the receipt of half a sovereign — half-a-crown a 
head. The fare itself. London brick to London, including 
the waiting, came to just five pounds. “It would have 
cost 'em nearly as much,” be observed, “to travel by train, 
yet in this case they could go like private gentlemen. " 
Generally speaking, the drivers prefer the very short 
journeys — and many of them. 

t * » 

Household Gods. 

There comes a timo to all of us when we must endure 
the wrench of parting with some of our cherished belong- 
ings in the shape of household gods, but what is the use 
of hoarding things up if wo ourselves have no further use 
for them? Is it not infinitely better that they should be 


handed on to other people who may he badly in need of 
them and to whom they would be little short of a god- 
send? In removing, for example, from a larger to a 
smaller house, or from a house to a flat, there are so many 
thingB that ono dot* not need and can very well do without, 
and it seem s to me the height of folly and selfishness to 
hoard them up in some musty box-room or trunk. I was 
talking with a friend a day or two ago, and was scandalized 
to hour that she had several trunks packed with clothing 
belonging to a departed relative. Of what use are auch 
things to anybody P Sentiment is admirable, but common 
sense is better, and surely the memory of a beloved lost 
one is more fittingly honoured by letting her possessions 
be used than by allowing them to become the prey of motb 
and dust. 

* » » 

The Candour of Childhood. 

1 am astonished when I note the change which has 
come over the young people of to-day. They are so very 
candid, and they do so many things that I, for one, cer- 
tainly dared not have attempted in the period of ray 
juvenility. The child of to-day expects so much — and 
almost- invariably goto it. I wonder if there is not just a 
little too much indulgence? I was at table lately at a 
very small family party, and there was present, as a treat, 
the little daughter of the house — a by-no-means-apoilt 
child, yet when a wholesome dish — to wit, a milk concoc- 
tion— was put on the table by the maid, the child exclaimed, 
*’Oh, what a nasty pudding! I won’t have any!” I share 
her loathing of that wholesome but depressing fare; all 
the same, I think she should have been reasoned with, and 
not allowed to have another and less-sustaining food. It 
is far better to let a child be gently disciplined at home 
than to leave her to the cruel methods of a world which so 
often shows no mercy to the victims of a slack upbringing. 

* * ' » 

Envy, tha Tormentor. 

44 1 will be quite candid with you," said Belinda, 
flouncing into my sitting-room and taking the best sent, as 
usual. 44 1 have come to talk, and you have got to listen. ” 

“What may the trouhle be this time?” I asked, for I 
noticed that Belinda's brow was puckered and that her 
eyes* were suspiciously moist. Those were the signals of 
her storms of anger, and they were just as reliable as the 
forecasts from the Weather Office. 

“Trouble!" snapped Belinda. 44 It's so overwhelming 
and far-reaching that I can neither find beginning nor end 
nor middle to it. I am positively drowning in woe.” 

“Then snatch at this life-saving cup of tea," I said. 

She took it from my hand and instantly the hard ex- 
pression vanished, and my cousin became soft and mellow. 

“Give me another,” she begged, after a peaceful pause, 
“and I will then tell you what it is that is troubling me. 
Thanks — we exchange pours, so to speak. Well, the mis- 
chief arises from my utter discontent. I am miserable. I 
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worn to have bo little in life, and other people appear to 
hare »o much. Tou see, things aro so hopelessly, unfairly 
divided. " 

44 Yoe, ” I observed. “ Let me see, your income is exactly 
five times greater than my own, and yet any one who knows 
the two of us could never have the heart to suggest that 
you aro more worthy than I am." 

“If you talk liko that/' pursued my cousin, 14 1 shall 
begin to cherish a dislike for you and want to slap you. I 
never did slap anybody in my life, but it ’a never too late to 
spank. I don't like that malicious little twisty way of 
yours. ” 

“I am only moved by the benevolent desire to pour oil 
on troubled waters," I told Belinda, “and 1 tell you plainly 
that if all you have come here to do is to ait and nail at 
your ill-luck, you have come to the wrong place. Put your 
grievances into terser language.” 

“Very well, then, miss," ohe said. “I will begin at tho 
beginning of my trouble, and tell you that I am badly 
coveting some new fura, and that the more I covet the 
more I grieve, because the deeper grows my conviction 
that I shall not gain my heart’s desire. I have seen a 
superb set of sables in Regent-street, and I could cry my 
eyes out with vexation because I cannot afford to buy 
them. Think! They would coat me six months’ income! 
And yet what is that compared with some of the amounts 
tluvt those fat, powdered old ducheseas pay for their per- 
sonal adornments?" 

“Would you exchange places with their graces?” I 
asked. “Would you rather be as they are, sorry frumps, 
or os you aro yourself, young and bright and pretty — and 
with, after all, a good deal to make life worth living?" 

“Well, of courso, " ah© answered, “there’s something 
in juvenility, after all, isn’t there?” 

“And in the mirror, too,” I told her, for I had caught 
her looking at hernelf in the glass. “And there is a vast 
deal more, my dear Belinda, in knowing when you are well 
off and in cultivating a little thankfulness, to say nothing 
of common sense. There are a few thousand people — not 
many thousand — in England who are better off than you 
are; but there ore many, many millions who are infinitely 
worse. If you would like to see a few epecimens I will 
produce some, and warrant that they would exchange 
places with you and sign a contract never, never, never 
to grieve because they cannot got the sable set from Regent- 
street or anywhere else. I think, young lady, that the 
beet cure for your fit of the blues would be to live for even 
a week in some miserable mean street, where" 

“For pity's sake,” interrupted Belinda, “don’t harrow 
my feelings! You know how I love and loathe tho poor, 
and how I dread squalor and destitution! I will arise and 
go to my apartments, and promise you that I will reform 
and be as good as gold till I see you again — except I happen 
to see the Queen. Then I can't help it, you know. I shall 
get my fit of ©nvv worse than ever. It is such a pity, isn’t 
it, that birth did not by accident plant me on a throne? 
Now, don’t preach ! It is— and I could have done so much 
good in the world! I daresay that in my heart I could 
even have gone so far as to forgive my enemies — including 
yourself! ” 


MODERN. 


Of modern philosophy 
Here is a peep : 
Beauty is oftentimes 
Only clothes deep! 


“Do you spend much time in your motor?” 

“An hour in it and three hours under it.” 

•«• 

When a man's wife asks him how a long word is spelled, 
he ought always to answer promptly, oven if he doesn’t 
know. 


IN A LIFETIME. 


W HEN Ethel's little teeth burst forth 
In cunning, baby rows. 

They looked, so ma and pa declared 
Like lines of pearly 

ooooooo. 

She grew to be a beauteous maid, 

And young men would enthuse 
About her wond’rous matchless teeth — 

An even line of 

UUUUU. 

At sixty things were somewhat changed ; 

She ofttimes tried to please 
By smiting chierily, but then 
Her mouth seemed full of 

V VV V. 

At length there came a moment when 
She sallied forth and bought 
Some artifice to take the place 
Of what was plainly 

O 


Mollie : “I wish you were more like Mr. Simpoon.” 
Coddle: “My dear, if I were more like Mr. Simpson I 
should have married a woman more like Mrs. Simpson." 



HE LACKED TACT. 

lit W BOTE A CHARBINO POEM ON MaDEL. WOO 18 TWENTT- 
XI OUT BUT DOESN'T LOOK IT MaUEL WAS ANGBT AND TOHB 
DP THB TERUEB. THE TITLB HE HAD OIVEN THEM WAS, 

44 Likes on Mabel's Face." 
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Cousin Anne. 

By TMliODORA WILSON WILSON. 

_sy ^ 


HE pink ami white petal* were 
tumbling from the apple tree, not 
in a shower, but on© by one — pen- 
sively — sorrowfully, because their work 
was done, and nothing needed them 
any more. 

A few tumbled on to the lap of 
Ursula Tennant, a* she rested for those 
last few momenta in the dear old 
garden. 

She gathered the petals together 
affectionately — so light, so crisp, so deli- 
cate were they! And though the sound 
of wheels on the gravel warned her that 
her last few momenta were indeed over, ah© could not find 
it in her heart- to fling them to their fate ; bo she slipped 
them hastily into her purs© — such a very ahabby, empty 
little purse, and clasped them in with the half-sovereign - 
her only gold. 

Then she jumped up and ran across the lawn, just as 
Cousin Anne c&me out, and the carriage drove up to the 



front door. 

“Ah, there you are. child !" 

Miss Davenant waa tall, and rather severe-looking when 
her faoe was at w*t. She had quantities of wavy hair, with 
a mother-of-pearl aheen on it, large, deeply-sunken eyes, 
which shone with a strange brilliance when ahe smiled, but 
looked impenetrably durk at oilier time, and a worn, tirmly- 
set mouth. She had difficulty in reached the wide porch, 
so stiff was she with rheumatism. 

“Good-by©, dear, dear Cousin Anne!” cried the girl. 
“Oh, you have been good to ine! This visit has been one 
long delicious dream ! I have never in all my life had such 
a blissful time!” 

Ursula threw her arms upwards, and drew Miss Davo- 
nant's fAoe down to her for a long good-bye kiss. 

“And you, child — you have made me almost. feel young 
again! I shall misa you ©\-ery hour I think! But. there, 
now that you have once found your way here, yon must 
come again!” 

“If I only conk!! But I must be good now. and do a 
little grubbing! An April at Bassentbwnito will give me 
strength for at least eleven months’ grind at Liverpool - 
amongst my family!” 

The girl laughed, hut her mouth gave a mournful little 
pout at the prospect. 

The maid had opened the carriage door, the modest 
little trunk was already up in front, and the old coachman 
was looking down anxiously. 

“So sorry, darling, I dare not venture to the statiorv, 
but take this with you,” 

She placed a precisely-folded note in Ursula’s hand. 

“Oh, Cousin Anne!" the girl gasped. 

“It’s nothing- nothing, child! Get a frock or two to 
remember your old cousin by! Jump in!” 

Her manner was so peremptory that the girl obeyed, 
and in another moment she was away, driving along by the 
edge of the shining Rassenthwaite lake towards Keswick. 

Ursula opened the note. 

“Twenty!” she ejaculated. Her highest imagination 
had only reached to five. So she folded it again in its 
creases, and clasped it carefully in with the half-sovereign 
and the apple blossom. 


II. 

Mias Davenant- waited nt the door until the sound of 
the carriage wheels had died away. 


The garden seemed all at once to have grown quiet and 
empty. She limped along the tiled verandah to look at her 
plants, and having plucked off a faded leaf or two here and 
there without much method, she turned and entered the 
old billiard-room through a French window. 

It was still early, and the maids had not yet done thoir 
usual work. The great table seemed as empty as the green 
outsid©— the balls were lying as they had been left. They 
looked helpless and inadequate. 

Her orderlv soul discovered two empty coffee cups close 
together on the mantelshelf —Miss Davenant never drank 
coffee -and then she smiled as sho took down a long length 
of bright pink ribbon from the cue stand. 

“Careless child!” ahe breathed, as she carefully pulled 
out the rumples and folded it together, 

“ Miss Davenant! ” 

She started. 

“Charlie!" 

“What time does eh© go?” 

“Gone!" 

“Cion©?” He was bitterly disappointed. 

“Yea. Her people urged the c*ar!y train, so wo had a 
scramble, and I hurried her away.” 

Now. night after night lately it had seemed imperative 
to stroll on after dinner from the dull old Hall for a game 
of billiards. And what billiardsl What merriment, what 
chaff! How small ahe seemed as ah© hoisted herself on to 
the edge of the table! How often she appealed for the 
indispensable jigger! How short her breaks! What ad- 
miration she expressed for his own performances! And 
Miss Davenant, in the big armchair, dressed in her usual 
black satin and grey-whit© lace, seated safely out of harms 
way, tatting her interminable edgings. Surely she, too, 
had enjoyed the chatter and the fun! 

“ Look here. Miss Davenant, you’ve seen, of course” 

“I think so!” 

She Bat down with difficulty on the large cushioned 
bench which ran along one side of the room. 

“Of course I must follow her — go to her home and get 
the thing properly settled!" 

“Are you consulting me? " 

“ Well , I don’t know ” 

“Nor do I, my dear boy! If you love her, that is the 
point!” 

"Hr a .. , 

Ho smiled to think that Miss Davenant should think 
that small word necessary. 

He came aero® and held out his band. 

“Good-bye, Miss Davenant’ You’ve been awfully good 
to me — to us, don't you know! You'll wish me luck?” 
And she, looking up at the hearty young Englishman, 
with his face alight with open-air health and Love’s bright 
dawn, caught the reflection on her own tired countenance, 
and returned, quietly : 

“Luck and pluck, and common seme, Charlie!” 

Then, handing him the ribbon she had been so carefully 
folding, (die added: 

“And take her that, and— if the opportunity arises, give 
her my beat wishes !” 


III. 

On the third day Charlie Daly returned and threw him- 
self down on a hard chair, heavily. 

“ My dear boy. those chairs were not made yesterday!” 

Miss Davenant looked anxious -possibly regarding the 
fat© of the chair. 

She poured tea into the deliontely-thin shallow cups. 

“You’ll have tea, Charlie?" 

“Thanks!" 

He drew nearer and handed the hot cake to his hostess. 

Then they discussed « new- variety of rosea, which Sir 
Robert, his father, was interested in. Roses comprised 
the sum total of Sir Robert Daly’s interests. 

“Well?” Misa Davenant remarked, at last. “And wh»t 
did ahe say ? ” 

He slipped one leg from off the other and put his cup 
down on the table. 
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“Oh, she — that is to say— I never asked her!” 

A look of keen distress twitched Miss Davenant's face 
suddenly. 

“ Ah! ” she ejaculated, as if acute pain had touched her. 
In the short silence that followed it seemed that the woman 
had forgotten the presence of the man -as if a long past 
was clouding bor present. 

“Miss Davenant!" she was recalled with a start. 

“ Mias Daven&nt” — the voice was self-accusing — “listen I 
I love her — love her more than any man ever loved woman 
before! " 

Miss Davenant inclined her head seriously. 

“It isn't her poverty — her home — I mean. I’m not, I 
hope, a downright snob! I knew that she couki not have 
money. Why, I loved her all the better because she wore 
that little faded green frock, made — well, don't you know, 
not exactly by a fashionable dressmaker. And the white 
mn&liu, and the pink one she bad on the other night, with 
the black velvet round her neck because she hadn t any 
jewels — and I knew her little hands were all worn with 
work — not like the girls about hero— and, fact is, I've come 
back to breathe!” 

Mias Davenant again inclined her head. She seemed to 
understand perfectly. 

“ When a man has had a cold plunge after the Turkish 
he seems to want time to ga*p! Excuse the simile.” 

“ And you did not find things quite” 

“Miss Davenant, let me be candid. I had no conception 
that anybody — I mean of our sort, don't you know could 
live in such a desperate stylo. I tell you I found the house- 
hold a mere riot! The poor child had evidently mentioned 
my personality, and when I arrived they all seemed to 
immediately divine what I had come for. I tell you, ser- 
vants, brutes of schoolboys, giggling young sisters, an 
exasperating mamma, and a painfully apologetic papa, 
each after his or her own kind, proclaimed me the anxious 
lover I ” 

Miss Davenant again nodded, and murmured, under 
her breath : 

“ P<K»r Edward Tennant!" 

“The moment I appeared they seemed to think the busi- 
ness a settled thing, and, Miss Davenant, the child posi- 
tively quivered with shame. I caught her looking at me 
now and then with an appeal that nearly drove me wild. 
And I did try to bear it bravely. I never moved u muscle 
in spite of the hints I kept hearing, and I tried to look as 
though I noticed nothing out of the common, and as if I 
was used to the evening meal scrumhle. I did not even 
object when Mrs. Tennant, in an excess of politeness, in- 
sisted on helping mo bofore Ursula! And she she was 
loyal as an Englishwoman to her family ; smoothing over 
their gaucherios, changing awkward subjects, nipping 
sisterly and brotherly bickerings in the bud, and finishing 
np by trying desperately to escape when they pointedly left 
us alone together. Oh, it was brutal I” 

“All, then you did have her alone to yourself? That 
was something! ” 

One might almost have imagined a jealous tone in her 
voice. 

“ rhat was it! That was the ghastly part. She looked 
at me for a moment, and, before I could speak, began with 
a scrap of her old enthusiastic manner: 

‘“Mr. Daly, do go away! You never ought to have 
cornel We are not in the least what you expected. Please 
don’t shame me any more by staying. I mean, I can’t bear 
it. You made a great mistake to come!’ 

“Then she looked up at me with her great blue eyes, 
and I was just- going to protest that nothing mattered, to 
say what I had oome to say, when we both heard clearly 
out in the passage a boy’s voice saying, ‘ They are at it this 
very moment, and mamma says he is awfully rich, and will 

be a baronet some day, and Ursula will be a lady, and *< 

And then some one said, ‘Hush!’ 

"But she, my Ursula, trembled as if some on© lmd 
struck her, and ©he put out her hand and cried : 

“ Oh. will you plrask go. Mr. Daly?' 

“And I — fool! Brute that I was I took a sudden kind 
of fright, and I really can’t tell you how it happened, but 


I held her hand for a moment, and then fled — ‘literally 
fled I ” 

Again Mias Davenant's chair was in great danger. 

“ I see! * 

“ Tell me, Miss Davenant; ” and he leaned forward, and 
laid his hand on her knee. “Tell me, you wbo know what 
a second-rate sort of dog I am, have I the pluok to go on ? 
Can I stand the situation for better for worse? Dare 1 
take the girl ? Can I make her happy come what may ? 
Do you think that as time went on 1 should turn again 
and rend her, like a miserable coward, if I acquire such a 
family-in-law Y ” 

“Charlie!” she lingered over the name as if sho loved ,‘t. 
“Just listen an instant!” 

He looked at the stately old lady bofore him, and it 
struck him that she was growing older, this Miss Davenant, 
to whom he had been “Charlie” as long as ever he remeni- 
hcred. Her hands worked nervously, but there seemed a 
eet purpose in the stern face. He turned towards her re- 
spectfully and bowed his head. 

“I once knew a girl — quite • young girl, who went on a 
long happy visit, and mot- -the love of her life. Her chat- 
tering relations, with whom she had been staying, gossiped 
home the gossip, and, to make a long story short, when he 
went to her home the household was prepared for liis advent 
precisely as you have described. But there was this dif- 
ference. The young girl herself was excited. In a fit of 
madness she joined in the wdld romps inaugurated by the 
rest, and her father, a rough, well-meaning, country gentle- 
man, realizing nothing regarding the feelings possible in 
an exceedingly proper and highlj'-cultured only son from 
the south, increased, rather than subdued, "the family 
mirth. 

“ He spent one evening — that was all. He never saw 
the girl alone. Everything was too riotous. He returned 
to London. The girl never saw him nor heard from him 
again. ” 

Charles Daly divined that Miss Davenant was spanking 
of herself, yet be could not help ejaculating; 

“ Cad ! ” 

“No, my dear, no! I think not. She was greatly to 
blame!” A blush deeply dyed the old lady’s stern face. 
“ Perhaps be wanted moral courage— perhaps he was just a 
little wanting in in consideration!” 

“ And that is all the story?” 

“ Ye», that is all. It was a great pity. He never 
married, yet he had got on well made his mark — is, in 
fact, a Cabinet Minister now!" 

Hastily Charlie ran over in his mind the present Cabinet. 

“I have followed his career ever since," she continued, 
giving herself unconsciously away. “I rejoice when the 
papers praise him, and when they speak ill of him 1 am 
sorry. Then it is that I think I might have been a comfort 
to him!” 

She smiled as she realized what she had said. 

“Ah. Charlie, think your business well over, and may 
God defend the right ! ” 

The young man rose. 

“You have taken the scales from my eyes. Miss Davo- 
nant. and I am grateful. It will not b© iny fault if you 
are not some day my cousin Anne. ” 

And, left alone. Miss Davenant whispered to herself: 

“Poor little girl— poor little girl!” Then she leaned 
forward on the table, and said, softly: “Oh, my God, blest 
them ! Grant me the joy of saving these two children from 
treading the long, long path that I have travelled!” 


IV. 

Everybody knew that when Charlie Daly had once made 
up his mind he was as firm a a a rock or obstinate as a 
mule, as his intimates put it. 

Therefore he provided himself with an engagement ring, 
and set forth onoe more to the Liverpool suburb, to that 
thoroughly desirable residence inhabited by the Tennants. 

He walked boldly up the weedy little drive to the front 
door, with its blotched green paint and its rusty bell. 

The bell was out of order, as the untidy servant, grin- 
( Cent in ued on Page 218.) 
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HIS EXPERIENCE. 

Helene : *' Mamma batb wm shouldn’t hat too much." Archibald t “ But it doesn't mi like too much 

UNTIL AfTEKWAKD*.” 



Both Callert (at " the ” infrodure* .• M Vest olad to meet tou, bib!*' 
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COUSIN ANNE. 

(Continued from Page 215 ) 

ning broadly, informed him when apologizing for keeping 
him waiting. 

But he set hia lips, determined that no difficulty, no 
perplexing adventure should daunt him. 

Hia princess was immured behind the stucco, and not 
all tho dragons of shabbimvis or self-conscious gentility 
should drive him away. So he, accustomed to his father’s 
deferential staff, uakod tho grinning servant boldly for Miss 
Tennant. 

“Yes, she'll be in, sir; and if you’ll step this way, sir, 
I’ll tell her, air!” 

Ho did as ho was bid, and followed the manifestly ex- 
cited domestio into the drawing-room. 

It was an unmistakably shabby room. Yet, left alone 
for an instant to glance round, it struck him that it was 
not quite as bad as he had imagined. The pictures were 
shocking, but as he caught the titles of the books lying on 
tho polished oval mahogany table, he knew, though not 
much of a reader himself, that these were real books, and 
that some jieople had evidently been reading them. 

Then ho began to tremble, and actually turned rosy red 
under his tan as he recognized a piece of fancy-work lying 
crumpled up on tho dingy sofa, the needle planted at a 
most dangerous angle. 

“Mias Ursula!" came tlio mysterious voice of Martha at 
Ursula's bedroom door. 

Hastily she unlocked it. 

“Mr. Daly again. Miss Ursula!” 

Martha nobly tried to control her voice, but she could 
not subdue its triumphant tone. 

Ursula turned aa white as her own uncooked pastry. 

“Where is mamma? ” 

“Oh, the mi straw has gone down to him, miss*. ” 

“Thank you, Martha,” said tho girl. 

Then she turned into her room again. 

She sat down on the bed for a moment and clasped her 
hands together. She had meant to change her frock, but 
tho big apron was still covering her from neck to wrists and 
down to the hem of her skirt. 

“ If be really ” she began to argue to herself. 

“No, no,” she said. “No, he must not — must not! 
And mamma will bo saying Oh ! ” 

At the thought of what her mother might possibly be 
eaving, she jumped up and fled downstairs. 

At the end of the passage, however, she wavered. 

Tho door was ajar, and she could distinctly hear her 
mother's strident tones. 

“And what a wet day, Mr. Daly, to venture! It is 
bravo of you! I am sure we are all very much honoured 
that you ahould Irnve taken so much trouble to call. My 
daughter will be down directly. She is so desperately busy 
just now with bazaar work. Really, I tell her sometime* 
that committees have no mercy that I must stop all this 
work, morning, noon, and night. Now, don’t you think, 
Mr. Daly, that for a girl like Ursula”— 

A bit of sheer temper rose in tho girl’s heart, and she 
literally atalked into the room. 

Charlie Daly rose and stepped forward gallantly. De- 
spite the unexpected apparition of his apron - enveloped 
sweetheart, a glad light rose in his face. 

“How do you do, Mia* Tennant?" 

Simple words, yet moaning so much. 

“Oh, quite well, thank you!” she returned, the hot 
temper flushing her cheeks and making her eyes sparkle. 
“ I am extremely busy. I have been making puddings ami 
pie* all the morning, and I am tidying out my room this 
afternoon ! " 

“My dear child!” laughed her mother, warningly. 

“ It. must bo delightful to be able to do so many things!” 
said Charlie, politely. 

“Delightful when one must' There is nothing more 
delightful than real hard work!” she said, desperately. 

She noticed the work lying on the sofa, and stopjHHi to 
fold it together. 


He did not quite know what to say next. Evidently 
flint had been struck. He wished the mother would have 
the sense to leave them. 

“Please, ’urn, cook would like to speak to you,” said 
Martha, mendaciously, opening the door. 

Martha was a person of considerable penetration. 

Bo with apologiea and knowing glance*, Mrs. Tennant 
was obliged to depart. 

“Why did you come?” the girl exclaimed, fiercely. 

Then she blushed at her own atupidity in so framing the 
question. 

“Why? You know perfectly well why I have come, 
Miss Ursula. And, what is more, I won't he put off again. " 

He went up to her and took her hand, but she pulled it 
away petulantly. 

“ But I will put you off! I tell you, you had no right to 
come!” she burst forth. “You don't in tho least know 
what you are doing! \ou have no conception how sordid 
we nil are! How you would hate the lot of us if you really 
knew us! You would regret every day of your life that 
you ever had anything to do with mo!” 

* r Do you love me, Ursula?” 

His voice was strong and deep, and he laid his hand 
firmly on her shoulder — on the brown hollaml apron. 

“That is not the point.” 

“ It is exactly the point. There is no other point ! ” 

“I tell you wo are a miserable, untidy, quarrelsome 
family, and I have the worst temper of any of them.” 

She looked up at him defiantly. 

“Do you love me?” he again demanded. 

She marked a line with her finger on the dust lying on 
the black marble mantelshelf, and made no reply. 

“See! This is the second time I have brought this to 
return to you, or, rather, to ask you to let me keep it.” 

He drew out the pink ribbon and held it towards her. 
“Thank you. I was wondering where it was. Cousin 
Anne will think me ca role**, as usual.” 

She laughed nervously, trying to speak in her ordinary 
tone. 

“You need some one to look after you!” 

“ Indeed ! ” 

She tried to make her tone sound proud and indepen- 
dent, but Ursula was not the right type of girl to play the 
part she had ao rigidly set herself. Somehow’ the voice 
faltered in spite of her. 

“It’s no use, Ursula. Better give in W’ith a good grace, 
darling. Quick, before your mother returns!” 

He laughed in sheer buoyant delight and kisaed her 
emphatically. 

“Oh, why did youP" and she seemed on the point of 
crying. 

“ Because, ray darling, you are my very own” — he placed 
the ring on her finger— “and perhaps also !ieoause I do so 
want to call Miss Davenant ‘ Cousin Anne ’1” 

And then, in spite of herwelf, Ursula laughed with pure 
happiness. 


A POINT OF VIEW. 

The ladder of fame is the treadmill. 

And the treadmill's the ladder of fame. 

And you'll find when you pop 
To the very tip-top 

That the candle'* worth more than the game. 


THE REASON. 

“Now, mother, dear, don’t bo angry with mo for falling 
in love with her. Besides, weren't you poor yourself when 
you first met tho governor?” 

“Yes. niv dear son. But so was your father. And I 
married him because I knew he would succeed.” 

“Well, mother, and she is going to marry me because 
ho did- -don't you sax.'?” 
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RULES FOR A YOUNO MARRIED WOMAN. 


Never weep in the presence of your husband. Weeping 
either irritates him or makes him fool helpless. If he is 
helpless, ho is provoked with himself ; if irritated, with 
you. 

Don’t show him all the letters you receive. He does 
not show you all of his. Undoubtedly he believes in 
reciprocity. 

Don't o«k questions. He will tell you voluntarily what 
he wants to. The rest you couldn't drag from him. 

Don’t explain. Explanations are tiresome. If you 
make mistake*, profit by them and my nothing. 

Always be appreciative and responsive. If he buys you 
a diamond-ring, don't remind him that you need new 
shoee. Put the ring on your hand and wear a smile. The 
shorn will come later. 

Suggest, don't demand. Remember the fable of the 
hoi*e and the watering-trough. 

Let him smoke in the drawing-room if he wanta to. 
Tlio house is his, too. 

Make him understand by the surest mean** at command 
that ho is the finest man in the world, but never let him 
forget that there are others almost as fine. 

Dress to please hint, as you used to when he was courting 
you. 

Remember that little things count with him more than 
big ones. Yield in small matters. Hold to your prin- 
cipled. 

Always try to cultivate the humorous point of view. 
Life may be a tragedy. Treat it as a comedy. 


He as logical and fair-minded as you can be. 

If you are jeulous, give him the benefit of the doubt. 
He will secretly thank you. 

Be loyal to him before your family and your friends, no 
matter what happens. Don't discuss him. He doesn't 
discuss you. 

Don't shirk your responsibilities. 

Never try to make him jealous. It isn't fair, and it 
doesn't pay. 

Never let him feel his complete power over you. Keep 
your individuality. Men want what they can’t get. 

Keep him your lover, if you can— always expectant, 
never disappointed. 


THE COST. 

“Do you find your motor expensive?” 

“Rather. I can get oil and repairs on credit, but there 
are the fin** and the interest on the mortgage on my 
houae. They call for cash. ” 


Employer (engaging clerk): “But do you always 

stammer like that?” 

Applicant: “N-n-n-no, sir; only w-w-when I t-t-talk.” 


“Mamma, have you any objection to my going to the 
woman’s club?” 

“But, my dear, you don't need it yet. Wait until you 
are married.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE MOTOR. 


Old-faahioned Perron (before the days of motoring) 

“ GREAT HKAVKN8 ! THI BAILWAT BBIDGK HAS FALLEN J 

Quick ! Lrr us stop tub train and prevent a 
raiouTruL loss or Lin." 


Heu--fathioned Perron ( who rune a racer ) : M Hello ! 
Wi’ke in luck ! Tub bridge hah bustbd, and 
there'll he a glorious smash up when a train 
coxes. From herb we can see everything." 
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“ Pictorial Comedy” Photographic Competition. 


FIRST PRIZE. — SWITZERLAND VIEW. MATLOCK, DERBYSHIRE. (Ou ul » OiUm Pntf.) 

Mr. C. Bsixiao, 33, Hamlat Road. Cholouford. 

Tk+rmton-rukart B*/f Plat 0 Camera. 


OVERHAULING THE NETS. 

< #/ OtUoa Proa/.) 

Mr. J. 8. PiTmor, " Kildaro," taaeailtr Road, B Irk ilala, South port. Laooa. 
Thornton- Psakari Camera. 


“ PLAYMATES.” 

( Winner o/ trsieoa Proa/.) 
Mn. Bituki, 6. Lea ham Road, Laa. 
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a mkf.lt in las palmas, Canary islands. 
Mr. Siahi.et O. Hiwirr, Tb« Homeetea't. W.«i Kirby, C'beabtre. 
IP. n. Tonkin**'* '* Practical ** Um4 Camera. 


“THEIR MASTER'S VOICE.” 

Mr. C. H. Mill, St. Lawrence College, R*cd if at*. 
A'o. t Foi<Ut K*UX. 


A (Jlbaon Proof baa been awarded a* a Prize for each of the above Photograph*, 
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“ULYSSES ISLE," CORFU. IN THE ADRIATIC. 
Uim Dicns, Lofflairton Houm. Wain, Salop. 

Paid tag Pocket A'odak. 



OAINSBOROUOH LANE. IPSWICH. 
Mr. Bieimo Tics***, Elm Huqm, Mlitlij. 

Lanccultr Cuwura. 




RIVER BED. MALTA. SWELLENDAM. CAPE COLONY. 
Ml— Euths, Bertram Houae, OoTarnmaat Aranaa, Capa Towa. 



A SUFFOLK FARMHOUSE. 

Mlaa Vjoa Stcakt. 42, Moruiofilde fioad, Edinburgh. 
An. la Fvldinj Iwfak. 



MOONLIOHT ON LOCH EARN, SCOTLAND. 

Mi— M. Wacom, cbr* Mb*. Yeatman, Villa Leoad, Boularard Victor 
Hugo. Parc da Neuilly, Pane. 


FIREPLACE IN OAK ROOM, STRANGERS* HALU NORWICH. 
Mr. W. F. BCTTKBfAJrT. 45. Cauoabary Square, N. 


A Gibson Proof ban been awarded u ■ Prise for each of the above Photograph*. 
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VIEW OP LUDLOW CASTLE. 

Mr*. T. fi. Hiuim, 45. Albert Bridge Hoed, 8.W. 
Pamoram Kodak. 



BITMOOR FAIR, ON THE BANKS OP THB OANOBS. 

A boat Fifteen miles from Cawnpare. 

Mr. 7. W. Oiiiowit, 7.V.P., co Uturt. Orlsdl*; ud Co., Agent*, 
5i Pulkmeot Street, London, S.W. 


ONE GUINEA IN CASH and a Gibson Proof 

will bo given ever? month for the be*: Photograph vent by en 
amateur. A GTBSOSC PKOOF will alao be given to every Competitor 
vrh ite photograph is reproduced In “Pictobial Cobedt.” P.eeve write 
the title of the photograph, with name »-.d address of tender, on the 
berk of each photograph. 

send Original Photo graph*, stating what camera has been need 1 ««*nn* 
panted by a stamped and addressed envelope for return , nddr*-s*e>1 
“Photographic Competition. Pictorial Coebut, Red Lion Hons*. Red 
L'.on Coort, Pleet Street, London. K.C." 



AN OLD HOUSE AT TROUTBECK. 

Mr. T*o«** L, Kkk, Tt, Upper Parliament Street, Liverpool. 
Uaar’i Camera. 



A SIDE CANAL IN VENICE. 

Mia* Err* Ackmas, 19, Montague Street, London, W.C. 
No. Su Folding Pockrt Kodak. 


A Uibeoa Froal haa been awarded a* a Frige lor each of the above Photograph*. 
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The agreeable juvenile* who run wild at the President'* 
hou*e til Washington sprang out upon some dignified Am* 
bassodors. uttering war-whoops. One 
eminent diplomatist was startled into 
dropping his eyegUow. There does not 
appear to have been anybody present 
who had the pluck or roadim** to teach 
the young savages ordinary mannem. 
Countries can have too much freedom, 
just as peoples can be too much 
governed. 

r r r 

It w as a miserable, gloomy o|>emng 
to the day when the lift-man was 
naked what ho thought of the weather. 
“ Well." he answered. “the truth is, the morning's so dark 
that you can’t tell whether it’a light or not!" These are 
the replies which make one ponder and reveal the future 
humorist. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

A policeman was called upon to kill a cat. “I cannot." 
he replied. “for two reason* first, because it is Friday, 
and. second, because it is the 
thirteenth day of the month." 

He retreated with honour 
and the reputation of being a 
valiant truth-teller. It was 
pleasanter and safer than en- 
couraging an ill-conditioned 
<|iiadruiHd to assault him 
with its teeth and talons. 

♦ ¥ * 

Frank and fine -spirited 
w as the agony announcement 
of an anonymous advertiser. 

“ Ton ta ii have all you want." he said, end the hours were 
from ten to four daily. Probably supposing that the invi- 
tation might be misunderstood and that the person addressed 
might erroneously assume that he being invited out 
to lunch and tea. he ended, thoughtfully. “Bring your own 
ambulance!" 

9 t 1 

A list lias been published of the bishops who motor and 
tl«« hkhnns w ho do not. Most of these distinguished eccle- 
siastics use cars, and it is a remark- 
able fact, that in this r«|iect they 
are uncommonly human, for they 
prefer to borrow other people's. 

V V V 

A little boy was promised a visit 
from a juvenile friend tv ho unfor- 
tunately wore a cork leg. He wan 
earnestly desired to refrain from 
alluding to the artificial limb, and 
carried out the wish. When the 
visitor had gone, he asked. “ Was Johnny present when they 
cut it off?" He was told, in shocked accents, tint Johnny 


was, ami stern discouragement was shown of further ques- 
tions. But his mind was not at rest, and he added, “Did 
Johnny go to its funeral?" 

• ¥ ¥ ¥ 

A gentleman bought the stocks of a village not long ago 
from the village Council. He has now offered to rwtorv 
them. It La to lie hoped that he will 
crown this graceful act of fancy by 
sitting in them when they have been 
replaced. Even villagers in these 
days love excitement and amuse- 
ment. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

A recent Channel report wild, 

“Snow, wind strong, sea smooth, 
paasoges rough.” The marvel is that 
in such w'eather the sea could be any 
different from the postages. Perhaps the report related to 
some secluded luivon, and travellers were left to find out 
the truth for themselvea. Even mail-boats cannot- pay 
nn Iowa they carry pasnengera, and most people refuse to set 
out voyaging without an assurance that the water will ho 
kind to them. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

An American millionaire’* barber has complained that, 
although he has shaved his employer regularly for twenty 
years, still ho has never received a cent beyond the recog- 
nised fee. If the recognised fee is on ft level with the 
m illioua ire's other outlays, the barber has no claim on sym- 
pathy. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

A Canadian farmer's daughter, who advertises that she 
is neither handsome nor accomplished, but is a good cook, 
has expressed a longing for Imchelor cor reap ondents. She 
does not say how many die wants, nor how she will mast 
them. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

“You can tread on a lion’s tail until he turns, ” declared 
a county court defendant in the provinces lately. You can 
achieve the *amo result by the 
old-fashioned method of twist- 
ing. but the average king of the 
forest will rend you before you 
can twist or turn or even run. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

Justice itself is not secure 
in these days from the on- 
slaughts of the eminent person 
with whom self -advertisement 
has become a ruling passion. In two famous cases lately 
the descriptive writ-on* have hesitated between giving the 
palm of prominence to the prisoner in the dock and the 
illustrious onlooker. The photographer has solved the diffi- 
culty by supplying pictures of both — the one waiting to go 
below and the other leaving the court, trying to look as 
unconcerned and as much like Shakespeare a* i»o«sible. 
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Not even the most eminent persons in the lend can 
escape a misinterpretation of their intentions. Field-Mar- 
(dial Lord Roberts has devoted 
much of his time and energy of 
late years to the task of proving 
that rifle-shooting should bo prac- 
tised by England's young hope- 
fuls. A showman fixed on this, 
quoted the valiant hero of the 
Cross as saying, “Good shooting is 
England's last hope,” and crowned 
his wickedness by putting beneath 
the portrait of the ex-Comman- 
dor-in-Chiof a lurid picture of a 
juvenile shooting hia father. Yet 
there are prejudiced individuals 
who persist in blaming penny dreadfuls for all the vagaries 
of youth. 

r r * 

“When is prosperity undesirable?” appears to be a foolish 
and unnecessary question; but, as a matter of fact, it is 
neither. A triumphant Limericker has given proof of that. 
He was county courted, and might have eecapcd, but the 
plaintiff, hitting somewhat below the belt, produced a news- 
paper, stating that the defendant had cleared more than a 
hundred pounds in one of these witless contests. The judge 
made an order for the immediate payment of the debt. It 
ia obviously wise for a winner to assume a false name, 
though in that case, to be sure, the w rong man might easily 
prove that he was the right man. The most satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty is to try and make an honeat living 
by working for it. 

r r r 

Not quite so hard was the luck of a man who for a wholo 
lifetime had struggled strenuously to win a prise in a raffle. 
Despairing and exasperated at last, ho threw away a ticket 
he had purchased, only to learn afterwards that it would 
have entitled him to a two-hundred-pounds motor-car. 
The story comes from America. 

r r r 

A wonderful firc-cecape has been supplied to a fire- 
station in London. It is described as a motor fire-escape 
and first-aid appliance, which can travel at forty miles an 
hour, carrying five men and a fifty-foot ladder. There 
must be some mistake, for such a freak, going at that rate, 
would bo much more likely to be carrying fifty or more 
human beings with it. Probably that result in crowded 
streote was foreseen by tho*o wise designers who made the 
escape also an ambulance. 

r r r 

An eminent scientist- at a lecture produced a model boat, 
and asserted that it could be prevented from rolling by 
spinning on board of it a large horizontal di*c. The in- 
ventor claims that by means of his mechanism he will be 
able to abolish sea-sick news. Does he forget that all the 
spinning that hns ever been done on hoard by travellers 
and otherwise bus only aggravated the terrors of the 
disease? 

r r » 

“The tone-poem,” recorded the halfpenny journalist, 
writing late at night, so that ho should lx* in time for the 
morning reader, “receded a most vivid rendering under the 
baton of the conductor.” Ho stopped abruptly at that 
point, which U a pity, because so many of u» would liave 
liked to know what sort of electric torch the conductor 
flourished. 



A pretty young woman applied for a separation order 
from her husband. It was stated that she had two married 
brothers and four married sisters, and that all were sepa- 
rated from their spouses. Buch u phenomenal condition of 
affairs demanded n phenomenal comment from the magis- 
trate, and ho supplied it bv saving. “Separation evidently 
runs in tho blood, like wooden legs.” 


HIS HUMBLE USES. 

was versed in Greek and Latin, 

She was versed in German, too ; 

She was versed in all the Classics, 
And the Poets old and new. 

She had studied Art and Music, 

And in Culture she was graced ; 

Put 1 note her weary husband 
Had to button up her waist. 

She could talk of bygone heroes, 

She could tell offhand their names : 
She could tell when Rome was founded, 
And the date it fell in flames. 

She could tell of styles and fashions 
At a miic-a-minutc rate ; 

But she had to ask her husband 
If her hat was pinned on straight. 


BOUND TO BE HEARD. 


Patience: “How did th© report of Peggy’s engagement 
get out? She said she hasn't whispered it to a soul?” 
Patrice: “No, sh© didn't. She used a megaphone.” 



A SHIPWRECK OF THE FUTURE. 


“To THS 1‘AKACUUrZfl 1“ 
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HOW HE DID IT. 

HOW CAN TOTJ SLEET BO LATK IN TBI MOHN1.NO ?” '* JUST WILL POWER, MOTHER!" 



SAFETY IN NUMBERS. 
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Jl H Dangerous Delusion 


H. WALTER RICHMOND, I believe?” 

IF yil^. The young man nodded. 

Jl J \/*\ \ “Thank you for coming so promptly. 
A. / * I Take this chair.” John Ferry, the 

l/ ( capitalist, glanced at Walter in a heei- 

tating way. “ I confess I am at a lots 
+ • m how to proceed,” he slowly said. ‘‘Mr. 

Richmond, I know I can trust you. I am sure that you 
will hold sacred the grief and anxiety of a fattier. 1 have 
made inquiries about you. They are all quite satisfactory. 
My daughter is ill — very ill. She haa a low fever that holds 
hor in a grip that neither medicine nor care has shaken off. 
She lies in a half stupor, her mind weakened, her thoughts 
wandering. She moat be aroused or she may drift away 
from us at any moment. Something will have to be done 
to give hor an interest in life. Tliat is why I sent for you.” 

The young man stared. 

There was a light rap on the door. 

“It is Dr. Barnes,” said the old man. “Come in.” 

He advanced to meet the stout man who entered. 

“How is Alma?” he quickly naked. 

“There ia no change,” 

“Dr. Karnes, this is Mr. Walter Richmond,” he said; 
and the two men shook hands. 

The keen eye of the doctor rested on Walter's face. 
Then he looked hack to the capitalist. 

“You haven’t told him,” he said. 

“I was telling him as you entered,” said John Perry. 

He leaned across his dc&k again, with his eyes on Walter’s 
face. 

“I understand,” he said, “tluit in certain fever* strange 
hallucinations 611 the patient’s mind. My daughter has 
one. She believes that you and she are lovem.” 

“ Impossible f ” murmured Walter, a* be suddenly drew 
hack. 

“It is true,” said the doctor. 

“It is true,” repeated John Perry. “She murmurs 
your name in her 6tful slumbers. She haa called for you. 
She has held imaginary conversations with you.” 

“Why, I’ve never met her!" gasped Walter. 

“ No,” said the old man; “but she has heard of you. 
She ha* seen you. These hallucinations are reared on the 
flimsiest of foundations. But we are sure you are the 
man. And now we want you to go to hor bedside ami 
strivo to call her hack from the land of shadows. It is a 
forlorn hope. But remember what it means if you fail.” 

And the father put out hi* hand and grasped Walter’s. 

The confused young man looked at the doctor, and the 
doctor gravely nodded. 

“There is no time to lose,” he said. “My curriago is at 
the door. " 

A little later the three men softly entered the half- 
darkened apartment. They paused at the threshold. Even 
then the young man would have drawn hack from his dis- 
tasteful task. But on the way the doctor had explained 
that these delusions were short-lived. With returning 
health they faded. 

The doctor suddenly held up his hand. 

“Walter!” somebody was calling, in querulous tones. 

“Walter!” 

The doctor’s hand fell on Walter’s shoulder and pushed 
him forward. 

As he approached the bed the white-capped nurse 
stopped aaide, and he dropped on his knees ami grasped the 
slender white fingers that lay across the snowy coverlid. 

“Alma!” he softly called, a« he bent towards tho still 
face. “Alma!” 

The eyelids fluttered a little and xlowly parted. 

“Have you come at last. Walter?” 


“Yes, Alma.” 

“ Pm so glad. ” 

The eyelids fluttered again. 

“ Alma. ” 

“Are you at ill here, Walter?” 

“ Still here, Alma.” 

“Why did you not come before?” 

“You were ill, and they would not let me see you. But 
you are bettor now.” 

The dull eye « brightened. Tho voice strengthened. 
u Yes, I am better— much better. But you must not 
leave mo again, Walter.” 

“No, Airua. ” 

“ Kiss me, Walter.” 

He bent and touched his lips to the white cheek. The 
tired eyelids closed. 

“Now I can sleep,” she drowsily murmured. 

And liack in the sliadows the stout doctor nodded 
ecstatically at the tltankfui father. 

The capitalist looked from the card between hi* finger* 
to the clerk at the door. 

“Show him in,” he said; and Walter Richmond entered 
the room. 

“Good morning,” said John Perry. Ho spoke in hia 
ordinary business tone — a ton© which seemed to say, “Stat© 
your business and begone. ” “ W© have an account to 

settle. ” 

“Yes,” said Walter, “wo have an account to settle.” 
Tho old man looked at him sharply. 

“ If it will be of any encouragement to you in fixing the 
price for your services,” he said, in hia hard way, “I am 
quite ready to assure you that your conduct has been emi- 
nently satisfactory. You have proved yourself the gentle- 
man I took you to be, and all your actions have shown a 
rare delicacy and consideration. You have done me a great 
service. You will find me a generous debtor. Come, what 
is your price? I’ll promise you not to he startled by it.” 

He pulled his cheque-book nearer and dipped his pen in 
tile ink. 

Walter's face flushed hotly. 

“Mr. Perry.” he said, “this is not what brought me 
here. There will be no price. You insult me when you 
mention it.” 

“Hoity-toity!” snapped John Perry. “What’s this? 
No price? What do you mean by that?” 

“Just what I say,” said Walter, hotly. 

“Don’t he a quixotic fool,” growled John Perry. “You 
can't afford to throw away a lot of good money for a bit of 
sentimental tommy rot. Besides, I can’t allow any man to 
say I am his debtor.” 

The flush had left Walter’s cheek, and his voice was 
steady os he spoke. 

“ You owe me nothing,” he said. “Gould you think so 
badly of mo as to believe that I would accept pay for such a 
eerrice? ” 

“It was my understanding of the arrangement,” said 
John Perry. 

“It was not mine,” said Walter. “There are some 
things that can’t be paid for in money. Mr. Perry. You 
can't pay me for the pleasure I have found in doing this 
thing, and, thank Heaven, you can’t take away from mo 
its remembrance.” 

“Oh. that’s it,” growled John Perry; and he let tho 
pen fall back on it* rack. 

“I came here this morning,” said Walter, “to resign 
inv stewardship. There is no excuse for prolonging our 
relations. Yesterday I sent Mias Alma a letter telling her 
that I was going away, ” 

“And why are you going away?” asked John Perry. 
“Because it's the right thing to do.” replied Walter. 
“ I can’t stay here. The only tiling for me to do i* to givo 
up everything ami go away, and perhaps begin anew.” 
“Will you explain why this ia so necessary?” said John 
Perry. 

His voice was softer and there was a note of encourage- 
ment in it. 

"If you will hear with me for a moment or two.” said 
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Wulter, “I will explain. It will, 1 think, put my action 
in a better light.*' He moistened his lips. “Are you 
aware, sir,” he began, “your daughter Alma wus no more 
to me than a picture in a frame when I first saw her? My 
heart held pity alone. But you know what pity often lead* 
to. In calling her hack, in studying her moods, in soothing 
her fevered fancies, I did myself great harm. Her sweet- 
ness, her gentleness, her patience all united to wreck my 
peace of mind. At first, when her delusion was strong, I 
thought little of this. I was too intent upon drawing her 
bark from the borderland. It was only when the delusion 
faded with her returning strength, and I found her slipping 
away from me, that I realized how dear she was. Those 
have been happy weeks, but there could be but one ending. 
Now you understand why I am going away." 

There was a little silence. John Perry had drawn a 
certain letter from beneath a ma>« of papers, and was idly 
fingering it. 

“And you have told my daughter nothing of this?” 

“Not a word.” 

“You are an honourable young man,” said John Perry. 
“Let mo shake hands with you.” 

Walter arose and took his hut. 

“Good-bye. sir,” he aaid. 

“Better stay,” said John Perry. 

“Thank you,” said Walter; “but nothing can stop me 
now my mind's made up.” 

.John Perry actually smiled. 

“That sounds a little reckloas, ” he said. “But you arc 
young.” 

“Good-bye,” Walter refloated, and moved towards the 
door. 

And then a surprising thing happened. 

A screen that cut off a distant corner of the long apart- 
ment was suddenly thrust back, ami a young woman 
appeared before it. She was pale and trembled a little, 
but her eyes were shining. 


“Walter!” she softly called. 

He turned quickly. 

“Alma!” he exclaimed. 

“It is my turn to call you back, Wulter. dear,” she said, 
and came to him swiftly and gave him both her hands. 

Walter looked into the gentle eve* and choked a little, 
and turned his face towards the old man. 

“Sir,” ho beseechingly cried “is this with your ap- 
proval ? ” 

The old man made a little grimace. 

“Ini afraid we cant afford to lose* you, my boy,” he 
chuckled. “There might be a relapse!” 


THE IDEAL SPORT. 


> r T^!S well enough to sit and fish, 

I All mundane cares forget ; 

But even while you ply your rod 
The fish is cooler yet. 

’Tis well enough to loft and drive 
Upon a grassy hill, 

But even then the golfer finds 
The caddie cooler still. 

Thus sutnmrr need, a better game 
When Mercury is king, 

And looking back on boyhood days, 

1 have the very thing. 

Why not, when laying ont the links 
To charm our weary souls, 

Let all who play the royal game 
Make eighteen swimming holes? 
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He. “Did too tkll tour eatheh. darling F“ She : '*1 told him I war knoaoep, liar, but not to whom. U« m 

NOT WELL, AND I THOUGHT I WOULD BREAK IT TO HIM U&ADU ALLT." 
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HC WASN'T IN IT. 

May “Thbrsk tiut Chicago oirl that Jack van Bullion married." Etftgl.* "Was «h* his social equal?" 
May; "Social equal! Not till she got his ko.vei. Now tub poor fellow has to hustlk pretty hard to gat 
an INVITAT ON TO HER RICKITI0N8." 
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MARRY DANTON’S •• DREAM FACE.” 


ARK Y DAN TON tvas n tlrramor. His friends 
all knew it and frankly deemed him 
fooludt. They would have been more than 
ever convinced of the latter had they known 
the unvarying subject of hm dreams. 

It was i\ face that fmunted Hurry, n 
face that he never had wen, hut which, 
hud he possessed the artistic ability, he 
could have drawn or painted with his eyes 
shut; a girlish face, with broad, white fore- 
head. beautiful eyes, big, blue, bright, and 
expressive, and delicate pointed chin. The 
mouth «di. this, perhap* was its chiclmt 
beauty, the sweetest mouth in the world! 

From boyhood up Harry had dreamed of this face, 
waking and sleeping. It rose before his mind's eye the 
moment that mind was quiescent. His lia I f-co use ion- habit 
of searching crowds and streets for it had resulted in the 
ul>sent-iiiinded air that strengthened his “dreamy” reputa- 
tion. Y’et at the age of twenty he never had seen the 
face alive. 

Then suddenly he saw it across a crowded church at a 
special musical service. He left his own pluce hastily, mode 
his way across to the s|K>t from which the sweet face had 
shone for him, but found no trace of any such countenance. 
Ho left the place with an odd sense of depression. It was 
as if, finding a long-sought treasure, it had unexpectedly 
slipp'd from hie grasp. 

After that he looked harder than ever, and again one 
night he was rewarded by a momentary glimpse of the 
lovely eyes and araile. framed in with rippling brown hair, 
upon which he longed to gaze at leisure. He was in a 
suburban train leaving town : the up-train that swung 
round the bend past him held the girl he so desired to know 
and cherish. This time no doubt remained in his mind 
of her actual identity. He could almost have touched her 
by stretching out his arm. 

And then— the “third time” charm worked out pro- 
perly. He walked into the house of a friend to pay a casual 
call, and all hut stumbled upon her. 

“You two people should know each other, heing such 
good friemls of mine,” said the hostess. | r«-M*nting Harry 
Danton to Mias Jessie Gray. “You live quite near each 
other. ” 

They did-luid done so for years but Harry, being a 
City worker and away from home early in the morning, 
w hile Miss Gray's scholastic duties kept her. as a rule, quite 
late in the evening, their days turned in different 
orbits. 

“Talk of provincialism!” exclaimed their amused hastens. 
“Is there any provincialism so narrow as that of a Loudon 
suburban circle? Just to think of how near you have been 
nlwavs. and yet so far apart !” 

They were far apart no longer, however. They never 
bad been in spirit, and now. with the conventionalities 
duly ap|M-as«d. they knew themselves as one in heart and 
soul and all important likings. Harry escorted the girl 
borne, of course, and the next evening calk'd upon her. 
Ollier calls followed, ending, equally of course, in a wed- 
ding And the girl’s gift to her bridegroom was a daintily- 
painted miniature portrait of herself. 

“For you to keep always, dearest. ” she explained, “so 
that in case I by-and-by cense to L w»k as now pleases you. 
von— you can remember how I looked wlirn we were made 
one. ” 


The happy man kissed both girl and picture, hut he 
smiled over i>o6-iblo danger of his forgetting. 

“The dream face now is doubly graven on my heart,** 
he said. 


THE CURING OF CICELY. 

A Socialistic Romance. 


OU?” Cicely looked at him in scorn. “ Why, 
you couldn’t do a day’s work if you tried.” 
“You don’t know." retorted Richmond, 
with a lazy laugh. “I don’t go about brag- 
ging about it, hut I’m not exactly a weak- 
ling. ” 

Cicely sniffed. She had recently taken 
up Socialism as a fad. Her fads seldom 
lusted long, but she made up in energy what 
she lacked in persistency, and just now she 
was filled with a fine scorn of the mono- 
polistic class of which Jack Richmond was 
an example. 

“ I don’t believe it,” she said, with a toss 
of her head. “ Seeing’* believing.” 

“You wait,” he said, darkly. “Just you wait and see. 
Meanw hile I sup|KMe you're going to .say ‘ No * again, on the 
pb*a that I cannot support myself, let alone you.” 

Cicely nodded sagely. 

“Miaa Perkman says that no girl should trust a man to 
support her when he cannot support himself.” 

Miss lVrkman was the local leader of the Socialistic 
cult, mid Richmond mentally expressed an opinion of her 
teaching that would not have flattered her had she 
known. 

But he saw that there was no use arguing further with 
Cicely. She was wedded — for the time being— to her fad. 
He rose and turned away. 

“You’ll come early to-morrow to my garden party?’* 
she calUd after him. 

He half turned at the gate. 

“Perhaps,” he said, and went down the afreet, leaving 
Cicely dazed. 

But for once Richmond stayed away. Charlie Luscombe, 
coming late, dashed into the garden, a broad gnu upon his 
fact*. 

“Have you seen Richmond?” he demanded of his hoste*'. 
“I sav. it’s the greatest lark." 

“I have not seen Mr. Richmond to-day,” said Cicely, 
coldly. 

" He’s actually working on the road.” explained Charlie. 
“Been there all day. in fact.” 

“What’s that?” asked Tom Heffron. coming up. 

“Jack Richmond working with the rond-sweepers.’* 
laughed Luscombe. “Must boo l>et or something. ” 

Heffron raced out and along the street. Presently the 
rest of the gueist-s followed and gathered about Richmond, 
who, in his old clothes, was industriously pushing a broom 
with a miscellaneous gang of casual labourers. 

Cicely was the Inst to join the crowd, and the only one 
who realiz'd the meaning of the trick. 

“Sorry I couldn’t come to your party.” cried Richmond, 
“but I had a hot that I could earn an honest day’s wages. 
Pm holding out pretty well.” 

“You ought to be a>hnnied of yourself,” scolded Cicely. 
“And on the day of my |«irty of all time*.” 
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44 'Tile hotter the day the better the deed,'” he quote:]. 
“I do not believe in hiding my light under a bushel." 

"You needn’t let it Rhine forth on the public highway 
in your own town and in such company," she said, blushing 
in spite of herself. “I'm ashamed of you, Jack,” 

"Let no man — or woman — be ashamed of honest toil," 
he declaimed, oracularly. 4,1 That's one tf Miss Perkman's 
pet. texts. All men «ro equal. I’m putting into practice 
thin too-much-preached Socialism." 

"I think you’re perfectly horrid,” declared Cicely. 

"And I looked for commendation/’ lie answered, in 
nock surprise. 

With flushed face the girl turned away. The others 
had gone hack, and her duty as hostess lay with them. 

But aho missed Richmond more than she would have 
thought possible. Ho had always been the life of her 
parties, and she half lamented, half resented his absence. 

She was tired after her effort* of the *; iter noon, but she 
put on her prettiest dress and gave orders that she would 
.see no one but Mr. Richmond, in cose he should call. 

Richmond did call, with the calm assurance that always 
irritated her. Ho offered her a box of chocolate creams. 

“I bought that with the money I earned," he said, with 
a smile, "the first fruit* of my manual labour.” 

"I think you’re horrid," she said, by way of thanks. 

"In that case," he said, as he took his scat beside her 
and folded her in hi* arms, “I’m sorry I was so moan. Will 
you forgive me. dear?" 

"Yon don’t deserve it,” she declared. 

44 Will you?" he persisted. 

“Yes,” she whispered, softly. 

“And is it 'Yes’ to that question I asked yon yester- 
day ?” 

This time there was a longer pause, hut finally Rich- 
mond. loaning over, heard the whispered 44 Yes" that made 
him happy. 


BEYOND THE BARRIER. 


An Atlantic Episodic. 

jM^IHBOWNLEY, slowly pacing the deck of the 
I London-bound Atlantic liner, came to 
the barrier which separated the second 
kT cabin passengers from those occupying 
the first cabin. lie leaned against the 
barrier for a moment, and as he did 
V / *o Eva Spaulding stepped out from the 
* oompan ionway and moved towards one 
of the steamer chairs that lined the after-deck. 

Her glance rooted upon Town ley for a moment, and her 
face flushed as she nodded. Townley slipped under the rail 
ami came towards her. 

" What are you doing on board?" ho demanded. “ I did 
not see your name on the passenger list." 

"I believe that they do not. include the *eeond-cabin 
pas -onger* on the list when the boat is crowded," she »«id. 
ind fferently. “Wo are travelling second class, you know." 

"Second?" ho echoed. "Surely nothing is wrong?” 

44 1 think I rather enjoy being poor, " said Miss S|>aul- 
ding, demurely. "I find the accommodation quite a* good 
as the first cabin, though, of course, the rooms are over the 
screw and the vibration is more pronounced. There is 
quite a plesuuuit crowd aboard, too." 

For a moment- Townley* face wits wreathed in smiles. 
If her father had failed, there might be a chance now for 
him to tell lii* lovo. 

He bad almost worshipped Eva ever since they had met 
three years before, but his pride kept him from proposing 
to the only child of a wealthy stockbroker. That Eva liked 
him was apparent, but he could not ask her to share his 
modest income — an income that would not have equalled 
her allowance for dress. 

“ You actually seem pleased to see me travelling second 
cabin," said Eva, with a little laugh. "Really, Mr. 
Townley, you are unkind." 


“I wo* thinking of something else for a moment,” he 
said, shamefacedly. 44 1 beg vour pardon." 

"Granted," she declared, with a smile. 44 May I oak 
that you do not mention our presence to any one on board?” 

"Thor© is no one I know," he said, forlornly. "I was 
looking forward to a most dismal trip, but now perhaps you 
will take pity on me and brighten my loneliness.” 

"You are always welcome." she said, with a smile. 
"First-cabin passengers may invade this deck, though we 
may not cross the bar that separate* the sheep from the 
goats. " 

" You are scarcely complimentary to yourself,” he said, 
smilingly. 44 But if a sheep i* welcome among the goats, 1 
purpose visiting you os much as possible on the voyage.” 

He tucked the girl into her steamer chair and sat down 
on the extension. Townley was u good conversationalist, 
and before long both had forgotten tli© root of the pas- 
sengers. It was with regret that Townley heard the gong 
go for lunch. 

"Will you be up this afternoon?” he nuked 

"Unless the vibration of the screw become* too much 
for mo," she said. "Usually I am a good tailor. ’’ 

“I’ll be back." promised Townley; and ho was ut the 
rail long before Mi n Spaulding had finished her lunch. 

The trip, which had promised so badly for Townley. sud- 
denly became the beet part of hi* holiday. He spent as 
much time as ho could with the Spauldings, and while the 
change in their position was not alluded to, he fought to 
make the girl forget her troubles. 

He found it no difficult task, for Mias Spaulding readily 
fell in with hi* mood, and they had a most jolly time. 

The fifth night out they were leaning over the stern. 
The water was slightly phosphorescent, and they were 
watching the luminous line in the ocean left- by the screw. 
Somehow Townley found hi* voice, and as the huge ship 
slipped through the water he gained her promise to marry 
him. 

Eva insisted that he immediately speak to her mother, 
and Mrs. Spaulding promptly guv© her consent to the en- 
gagement. 

"I shall be sorry when the voyage is over." said 
Townley, when Mr*. Spaulding had gone below* and they 
had returned to the rail, 

“So shall I," she answered. “Are you sure, Ted, that 
you will always lovo me— that you will not regret this pro- 
posal ? " 

“Am I sure?" h© retreated, with a happy laugh. “Why. 
sweetheart, I have loved you for years, hut I could not ask 
you to marry an almost penniless man." 

“But you will marry me," she urgfd, “no matter what 
happens ? " 

44 No matter what happens,” he assured. 

"If you don’t. I shall sue you for breach of promise." 
she laughingly threatened. “Now listen to my confession." 

44 Have you sin* to confess? ’’ he scoffed. 

“I have deceived you," all© said, dimpling. “You took 
it for granted that we were travelling second cabin because 
father had lost hi* money. I did not undeceive you." 

“But it is true," he urged. “I read in the papers just 
before we left New York that there had been ail aw ful slump 
in stocks.” 

“But father is a bear,” she reminded. “He was on the 
right side.” 

"And you are not poor?” )w» asked. 

Eva laughed at the disap]mintiuent in hi* voice. 

"Of course not,” she explained. “You see, there was 
no getting a cabin. The rush to the State* this year has 
been exceptionally heavy, and now ©very one want* to 
come Iiack at once. We had to take second cabin or stay 
for another and slower steamer home. So wo came a* we 
did. and I’m glad." 

“So am I,” be said. “With the goats, I could ask you 
to marry me." 

“With the goats?" she inked. 

"You said it yourself." he reminded. "The bar that 
divided the sheep from the goats." 

"I think I arn a goose.” she laughed. 

“No,” ho maintained, stoutjy. “Youge a dear.” 
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•‘A White Mai." 


Thero is nothing half-hearted, no tittle of reserved force 
about this drama by Mr. Edwin Milton Royle! It is a 
strong, strnight-fioin-tbo-ahoulder melodrama, dealing with 
life in the Wild West, with its plethora of excitement anti 
adventure, unfolding » story rich in thrills, and set in ft 
highly picturesque environment. It Ls essentially an 
“actor’s play,” with no attempt at literature, and ex- 
hibiting many crudities of construction and diction, but so 
powerfully expressed, so forceful, lurid, and replete with 
the warfare of human emotion that one is gripped and 
enthralled, every pet idea of “good art” is forgotten, and 
the popular sucres* is instantaneous, and will doubtle s be 
lusting. 

The story goes somewhat in this wise : The Earl of 
Kcrhill is the founder of a large charity fund, and w ickedly 
misappropriates the money. He is married to a woman 
who loves the earl's cousin, the Hon. James Wynnegnte, 
albeit the passion is innocent enough. Now, partly to save 
the earl’s proud mother from shame, and partly to prevent 
humiliation accruing to the woman he loves, the Hon. 
James departs hurriedly to the Fur West, thus allowing 
Hiispicinn to fall upon him. This species of prologue can 
hardly be described as convincing, for the young hero’s 
sacrifice appears foolish and unnecessary, and the author's 
picturing of aristocratic life savours of transpontine drama 
in it* most elementary form. 

Once, however, we arrive in the Wild West, and the 
Hon. Jam*** becomes plain Jim Carat on. Mr. Roylc is in 
his element, and the interest is thorough and continuous. 
There are quarrels, fights, and excitement galore, in which 
gallant Jim, most popular of all the “boys,” is ever to the 
fore. A violent quarrel in a saloon terminates with the 
death of Cash Hawkins! Jim Carlton is at first thought 
to he the murderer. Rut no! A fascinating little Indian 
maid, Nat-u-ritch. lied observed Caidi Hawkins in the act 
of drawing upon Jim, and promptly shot him. In return 
our hero deems it the right thing to marry his preserver, 
and in course of time a boy i* born to him and his Indian 
maid. Then comes the earl’s wife, Diana from home with 
the nows of her husband’s death. Of course, Jim is the 
rightful heir. He will not. however, forsake his little wife, 
hut- consents to their hoy returning to England with Diana. 
At this crucial point the law swoops down, after a really 
considerable delay, and is about to arrest poor Nat-u-ritch 
for the murder of Cash Hawkins. The dusky maid, how- 
ever. promptly shoots herself, thus escaping the law. ami 
leaving the way clear for Jim to return home with Diana 
and the child. 

Such is the plot. Artificial as it may bo. the interest i* 
sustained throughout, and the whole tiling i* a hnllinnlly 
exciting ami satisfying entertainment. The acting is 
capital. Mr. Lewis Waller just revels in the rob* of the 
gentleman rancher, and plays the j*irt. with its elements 
of love, fervour, and gallantry, better than it could he 
played by any other I.omh>u actor. It is lit ei ally a toiu* 
do force of breezy romance and escapade, Mr. Herbert 
Rleath, as th«* Earl of Keiliill, gives considerable character 


to hia work, Miss Nora Lancaster is charming aa the 
count***, and Mias Dorothy Dix is peculiarly effective ill 
her pretty study of the Indian maid. Her pathos rings 
quite true, and if this is practically her stage debut, I look 
to great things to come from this young actress. 

The sketches and types of Western life are vividly set 
out. affording opportunities for splendid little character 
studies, whilst the play ia beautifully mounted. 


•'The O'Grindles." 

A brisk and picturesque littJo romance of old Iieland 
in the eighteenth century. Mr. H. V. Esmond has aimed 
no higher than the writing of a “pretty" comedy, with 
sentiment and hearty fun in proper proportions and a 
captivating part for Mr. Cyril Maude. He has succeed* d 
nicely, for with no originality in plot or character, hi* 
comedy is crisp, fresh, and exhilarating, with tenderne s 
and merriment tripping hand in hand, and several ol the 
daintiest and funniest scene* imaginable. There are two 
foiis of an Irish baronet. Harding and Jim. Harding is a 
humbug, married to a rich wife, whilst Jim is a “devil- 
may-care, lovable broth of a boy." with a delicious paddy 
of his own. Harding has a naughty liaison with a peasant 
girl, and is seen kissing her. Jim nobly takes the blame 
to himself, ami completely upsets thereby the pretty little 
lady of his choice. Kathleen. 

After a delightful scene, however, in which Jim, to 
put it mildly, loses hi* temper a scene which must he seen 
to he believed all ends happily. 

The bright piece has a splendid part for Mr. Cyril 
Maude, who *hoiit& his brogue bravely, romps through the 
fun, and enthralls with his love-making; whilst, as Kath- 
leen, Mis* Alexandra Carlisle is daintiness and sweetness 
personified. She acts most pleasingly, loses her temper 
delightfully, and looks pretty enough to cat both on horse- 
back and in elegant embroidered eattn gown. 

Mi*a Winifred Emery is quite good aa Harding’s wife, 
although we ar© sorry a more congenial part was not avail- 
able. and Mr. Kenneth Dongla* give* a satisfactory account 
of hi* rather thankless rob*. 

** The O'Grindles” is a wholesome, pretty, and fasci- 
nating little comedy-farce. 


The West«Efld Pantomimes. 

A few* remarks, belated as they may be, a tie lit the pan- 
tomime* may not be out of place. 

At Obi Drury Mr. Arthur Collins has quite surparecd 
himself, ami if ever thi* annual statement were deserved, 
please take my word that it i* this season. The setting is 
really the “lust word" in sumptuous spectacle, lavishnewa 
and taste go together, and I do not think that such 
triumphs of stage picturing a.* “The Pausing Hours" and 
the Finale, with their wealth of magnificence and artistry, 
could be equalled eh ©where the world over. There i* 
motley spent finely, und a master mind at the helm, with 
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a result unique, tasteful, and quite wondrous. An to tile 
pantomime itself, we have the usual deft blend of fairy 
lore, song, dance, and nonsense. Everything i* well done, 
and the crowd of talent on the stage is bewildering. Any 
two of the brilliant company could entertain an audience 
right royally by themaelvea for an entire evening, whilst 
in the panto, it ie impossible for all our favourite* to do 
enough to please their respective admirers. Miss Ague* 
Fraser i* a revelation of grace and refinement in principal 
boys— she is quite dashing and sprightly, too; whilst that 
pretty bunch of mirth and talent, Mis* Marie George, is 
as pleasing «s ever. 

The comedians provide a wealth of fun, and well they 
may, for Walter Passmore, Harry Frngaon, and Neil 


I was especially pleased with the clear-cut, really funny 
burlesque acting of Harry Dent. 


What Pierrot Thinks. 

That “Dear Old Charlie" is pursuing his giddy career 
with much eclat at the cosy Vaudeville. 

That “Charlie” Hawtrov is in his element, and that 
means emphatic success nnd heaps of mirth. 

That the Coliseum should do well in its new phase. 

That the entertainment is curiously interesting and the 
prices ridiculously low. 

That "The Follie*” are coming to u West-end playhouse 
yet ngnim -to the Apollo this time. 



AN IMPRESSIVB 5CBNB IN “A WHITS MAN." 

Jin Carstoa (Mr. Lewis Waller) and tils Indian wile, Nat-u-rltch (Miss Dorothy Dial. 

[Pkofo by Foul Aim t BesjbM. 


Kenyon arc mime*, to conjure* with, and we have them this 
year at their very be«t. 

“Robinson Crusoe," at the Lyceum Theatre, is a rol- 
licking show, with John E. Coyle and other excellent tunny 
men, together with Mis* Dorothy Craske as an ideal hero, 
«nd clever Mis* Sybil Arundale surpassing herself as the 
heroine. The *pectacular portion is remarkably good, and 
the fun fast and furious. 

A special hit is made by Miss Ouida Macdermott in u 
brilliant song, “Red Wing." 

At tin* Adclphi Theatre Mr. Robert Arthurs "Aladdin" 
is quite satisfactory. It is actually, methinks, a first-class 
provincial pantomime somewhat titivated up, hut has 
several pretty scenic effects, and is carried along in a 
breezy, rollicking fashion. 

The company include* Malcolm Scott, artistic Millie 
Lojsarde, and effervescent Happy Fanny Field*, so that it 
goes without saying that there i* hearty merriment in the 
allow and plenty of it. 


That, clever and bright us thev are, they must 
strengthen their show, and put on a new burlesque aiul a 
real Pierrot playlet. 

That "Edwin Drood" deserved a longer run, if only on 
account of Mr. Tree’s masterly study. 

PlKKHUT AT THIS PLAY. 


THE MUSICAL MAN. 


Mrs. Bacon: "Is your husband musical P” 

Mrs. Egbert : "Oh, very. Come up to the house some 
night and I'll have him give you some music.” 

"But I didn't know you had a piano?” 

"We haven’t; but we’ve got a phonograph!” 


TREASURING. 

Madge : “How do you know you can keep a secret?” 
Marjorie: "I know something about Dolly, ami I’m 
keeping it from her until some time I get angry with her.” 
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‘Ho’ Spells ‘2£es.’ 


T was ut a picnic. 

He hud just made a proposal to her 
under the old oak trees; and this proposal 
ah© hart laughingly flouted. 

“So you can give me no ho{wP n he 
asked, in a constrained voice. 

“None whatever.” 

The sun peeped under her hat an ahe 
mi id so. 

“ Then I will say good-bye. ” 

“What! And leave me here all alone? 
You are a gallant chevalier to suggest it! 
Why did you bring me *o far away from 
the others, if you meant to desert me? I 
should lx* a sort of grass-widow." 

44 1 had a question to axk you; that 
question lias boon answered. ” 

“Of course; a civil question deserve* a 
civil reply. But you men think only of 
yourselves. We might have been com- 
fortahle together till the end of the day hail you not been 
so absurd. Why didn’t you leave your worrying question 
till the last thing at night, if you must really ask it at all? ’ 
44 Perhaps it would have been better had X never thought 
of it.” 



44 Yos; I'm glad you see tluit now. It looks on if you 
wished to spoil the whole day for me. No sooner do you 
get me alone in this lovely old wood than you must be asking 
foolish and irrelevant questions. And then, when I answer 
them, you want to run off and leave me.” 

“I will take you back to the others, if you wish it.” 
“Of course I do. They are not so tireoome as you are. " 
“You need not have left them.” 

“I’m sorry I did. Perhaps you think I am to blame?” 


“ Yes. ” 

“How?” 

44 You encouraged me. ” 

“Encouraged you? There, again, that’s just like a man. 
Because I wax decently civil, I suppose you think^ I have 
jilted you? Did you wish me to be absolutely boorish P” 
“I misinterpreted you.” 

“That is your fault, not mine. I never meant any 
harm. ” 

“You did it. It is cruel to play with a man’s heart.” 
“How was I to know' you had one? It is foolish to he 
so susceptible. If you knew me better, you would feel glad 
to be quit of me.” 

“I don’t know you better” 

“Nor worse. You judge from appearances. ” 

44 1 am glad yon admit that your appearance is decep- 


tive. ” 


“I never said so.” 

“Yes, you did. Oh, woman, your name is” 

“Alice." 

“You are making fun of me.” 

44 As you did of me I art night, when I revoked at whist.” 
“Will you revoke now?” 

“Not after whet you said yesterday. You gave me n 
lesson. ” 

“I told you to follow suit.” 

“Now that I have said I won’t, kIiuII you do anything 
desperate ? ” 

“ I cannot promise. ” 

“I have visions of you cutting your throat— or marrying 
Clara Shaw.” 

“Which would be worse?” 

“The latter, I should say.” 


“Then I’ll do it.” 

44 Don’t.” 

“ You alone can prevent me.” 

“How?” 

44 By marrying me yourself. ” 

“The remedy is worse than the dUoa**.” 

“You can say that, as you don’t suffer yourself.” 

44 What do you know about me?” 

“That you are callous and hearties*. ” 

“A nice sort of woman to u»k to be your wife!” 
“Opposite* suit each other. Men have queer fancies 
sometimes. ” 

“Am I so very queer?” 

“You are no fancy, but stem reality.” 

“You might as well call me u negative quality.” 

“I cannot prevent your making game of me.” 

“I am no sportswoman.” 

“Yea, you are and you brought me to bay." 

“You wont to bring me to obey.” 

“Puns are odious, especially from ladies. Happily for 
you, I can hear voice*. Wo shall soon join the others.” 

“ What a nuisance? I am enjoying myself.” 

“At my expense. I cannot say the same.” 

“That is your own fault. This wood is perfectly ex- 
quisite, with its brambles and bracken. Perhaps you find 
fault with your company.” 

“ I do. ” 

“So might I, with better reason. You have taken 
advantage of my kindness and good-nature.” 

44 Your what?” 

44 Don’t pretend to he deaf. Are you going to leave me 
with the tedious lot of people yonder?” 

“You said just now they were not so tiresome an I am.” 
“Why do you persist in expecting consistency ? w 
“ I don’t. ” 

“Wlmt will people say when the}’ know that we wan- 
dered into the thick of tho wood together?” 

“The remedy is in your own hands.” 

“Again I say the cure is worse than the complaint.” 
“Then you can’t grumble.” 

“ But I do. ” 

“What about?” 

“You.” 

"What have I done now?” 

“You have taken a woman at her word.” 

“ Alice ! ” 

“Keep off, sir. I can get along without your arm. I 
was only wondering how* we could ward off the malice of 
evil tongues.” 

“There* is only one way.” 

“ So I fear. ” 

“Do you say — yes — now?” 

“You foolish, dense fellow! Of course I meant yes all 
the time.” 


INSCRIPTION FOR A GIFT. 


Q, LADY fair, accept this gift — 

A mirror — ’tis nbt passing fair. 

The treasures of the world I’d sift 

For that which should be more ttum rare. 

And yet you may make of this Ihing 
The fairest gift that well could he. 

More beauty I could not well bring — 

Look to the mirror, now, and see 1 


PARTIALLY SUCCESSFUL. 

“Have you succeeded in tracing my lineage back to a 
king?” 

44 Not yet.” replied the expert in family tree*; “only 
as far as a knave.” 
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•• Smile if you will. 

But some heart strings 
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HOICE. 

Are closest linked 

With Simplest things.”— Will C*M.rro». 
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Scene : Dra win g-room of Jfr*. C'Mrtp&di'* London flat. 

Cm a ka>’t> kh j 0p/t(4v Canfi6«U (3fra. C\imp6*U's only child), 
S*il M'fatr lan old playmate of Dorothy**). Parti Hay hank (a 
pcrristent suitor for Dorothy'* hand). (Dorothy and Set l titling 
at ajternoon f«a.) 



OROTHY : “ It'i so queer to sw you 
again, Mr. M'Rac, after all these 
years and years. ” 

N*ii; “Queer? I think it’s very 
nice. ” 

Dokoth v (quickly): “Of course, 

that's what I meant. Kr mother will bo 
terribly annoyed when she hears that she's 
in ihswwl you. I’m so sorry she is out.” 
Nul: “Sorry, are you! Ah — of course, 
of oouraa— -quite right!” 

Dorothy (refilling hi* cup): “It takes 
me bock to dear old Scotland to MS you 
again. Do you remember how we used to 
play together on the hill behind your father's house?” 

Neil (eagerly): “Yew; and how we used to fish for 
minnows in the burn, and get all wet, and then back each 
other up against the parental authorities. And how — we 
used to call each other by our Christian names!” 

Dorothy : “ We’ re changed now. We’re older, you sec.* 1 
Neil: “Imphm!” 

Dorothy (looking at him thoughtfully): “You’re sulkier 
than you used to lie.” 

Neil: “Sulky? Not I. Only Tm — I'm wishing we 
were children again.” 

Dorothy (rather confusedly) : " Do have another piece 
of cake. ” 

Neil (raising his head suddenly): “Listen! There's 
some one at the f ront door. ” 

Dorothy (setting down her cup): “Oh, whoever can it 


be?” 

Neil: “Your mother, perhaps.” 

Dorothy ( listening) : “No, it’s not mother. It’s — it's 
Paul Hay hank.” 

Neil: “ Who on earth is Paul Haybank?” 

Dorothy: “Oh. a man who comes round twice a week 
to propose to me. It’s frightfully trying. He'll rave when 
he aces you . " 

Neil; “Let him rave.” 

Dorothy: “He's awfully strict and saintly, yon know. 
He’ll want to kill you, or something, for being here alone 
with me.” 

(Hell rings. Dorothy goes hesitatingly to the door, while 
Neil sits tapping gloomily on a teacup with his spoon. 
Dorothy o|H-ns the door, and Paul come* in.) 

Dorothy: “How do you do, Mr. Haybank. ” 

Paul (bowing stiffly) : “ How do yon do. Miss Campbell!'” 
( Looks auspiciously at Neil, wIhj returns the look.) “Your 
friend, Miss Campbell? Won't you introduce me?” 

Dorothy (standing behind him, clasping and unclasping 
her hands): “Oh, how silly of »k»!” (Comes forward and 
stands between them.) “Mr. Haybank, may I introduce 
you to —to my brother?" 

(Neil raises his head and clutches at the table.) 

Paul (bowing to him): “How do you do, Mr. Campbell. 
I am indeed pleased to meet you.” 


Neil (glancing reproachfully at Dorothy); “Thanks 
thanks! I— that i»— thank*!” 

(They ait down.) 

Pail (to Dorothy): “I didn't know that you had a 


brother. Mis* Campbell. I don't remember having hoard 
you »]>eak of him.” 

Dorothy (slowly): “N-o. We we don't often speak of 
him. He was rather wild, you know.” 

(Neil starts. Paul frowns at him.) 

Pa CL : “I am grieved to hear that. ” (Shakes his head.) 
“It must be a great trial to your mother end yourself.” 

Nf.ii. (laughing uncomfortably): “Oh, I don't know 
about that, Mr. Haybank. I'm black enough, perhaps, but 
I’m not aw black a* — a* some who are blacker. ” 

Dorothy (quickly, to Paul): “Don't you think he is like 
me?” 

Paul: “I can't say it struck me. but his accent is the 
same. ” 

IXorothy : “Now you must have some ten, Mr. Hay- 
hank.” (Lowering her eye*): “Pass the cakws, Neil.” 

Neil (brightening): “Right you are! Have a cake, old 
man. ” 

Paul (helping himself) : “Are you making any length of 
stay in London, Mr. Campbell ? ” 

Neil: “No. I just came up to see if I could get some 
money.” (Takes out cigarette case.) . “I may smoke, 
Dorothy ? ” 

Dorothy : “I don’t know what mother would say.” 

Neil (lighting cigarette) : “Nonsense! She’s no mother 
of mine if she won’t let me smoke in the drawing-room.” 
Paul: “If you care. Mr. Campbell, 1 will lw* glad to 
take you round some of the places of interest. But per- 
haps you know London?” 

Neil (gaily): “Not I! I drove straight here from the 
station. 1 was so dencedly anxious to see Dorothy. We 
used to be great chums. She doesn't think so much of me 
now, though. Do you, Dorothy?” 

Dorothy (disdainfully): “No, not nearly.” 

Paul: “That’s a great pity. I’m always sorry to hear 
of a brother and sister disagreeing.” 

Neil: “So am I, but it's not my fault in this case.” 

Paul (pushing back his chair and scowling): “I’m sure * 
it is, sir! M i.« Campbell wouldn't hurt a fly.” 

Neil: “Ah, you any that because you don't happen to 
be the fly. " 

Dorothy: " Don't be stupid, Mr.— Neil.” 

Paul (to her): “Mr. Neil?” 

Dorothy: “Oh, I always call him ‘Mister* when I’m 
angry. ” 

Neil (rises from chair, and. going to Dorothy, pats her 
on the shoulder): “Soothe down. Dorothy. You mustn't 
be angry with me the first time I come to see you after all 
them* years. ” 

Dorothy (looking up at him): “No, I suppose I mustn't. 
But you do nay willy things." 

(There is silence for a time, while Paul looks from one to 
the other.) 

Paul: "Fra afraid I have come at an inopportune time. 
Miss Campbell. No doubt you wish to be alone with your 
brother? ” 

Dorothy: “No. no! Please don’t think that. He's 
frightfuly dull, really. Brothers always ere.” 

Neil: “That’s a bit rough, you know. Dull! When I 
haven't seen you for scores of years! It isn't tininess; it’s 
simply that seeing you again has taken oil my words away. 
It's almost aa though I were in love. Love makes a gay 
man dull, and a dull man unbearable.” 

Paul (twisting in his chair): “Do you really think so. 
Mr. Campbell?” 

Neil: “Decidedly! Take my own case. I'm usually 
gav. but now I’m dull. ” 

Paul: “Pardon me. but are yon, then in love?” 

Neil (sighing): “Hopelessly!” 

Dorothy: “Are you, Neil? You didn't tell me about 
that. " 

Neil (softly): “I hadn't time. Dorothy. I was going to 
as Mmn as I had sufficient courage.” 

Dorothy: “Did it need courage?” 

Neil: “Rather! You see, I thought you might he 
annoyed when I told you who it was that I loved.” 

Dorothy: “Why? Do I know her? Isn't she nice?” 
Neil: “Know her? Well, you used to. I won't tell 
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you her nanus but she and 1 used to play together when 
we were kiddie® up in Glenroil. You remember her, don’t 
you ? ” 

Dorothy (hastily): "I— don’t think so. You played 
with so many little girU then. And, anyhow, this, one has 
grown up, and is probably quite changed now." 

Neil ; 14 No, she's not changed at all. She’s just the 
same as ever— perhaps a little nicer, but that's all." 

Pari (fidgeting about) : "Really, Miss Campbell. I think 
I\l better go now'. I'll call buck again some time soon when 
Mr*. Campbell is at home. I have something to say both 
to her and to you.” 

Neil: “That’s the idea! Come hack then, and we’ll 
have a jolly time. There will bo four of us. Mother will 
want to talk to yon, and Dorothy and I can amuse our- 
selves so long as we don’t quarrel." 

Dorothy: "Neil, you're being frightfully rude!” (Turn- 
ing to Pauli: “Please don't think of going yet, Mr. Hay* 
Hunk. Mother may be home any moment now, and my 
brother and I are very delighted to hare you with us." 

Nril (aside) : “ linphm ! " 

Paul (to him): "I beg your pardon?" 

Neil : 44 Ah. not at all. I only said * Delighted/" 

(Paul rises.) 

Paul (to Dorothy): "It's very kind of you, but I really 
think that I will go now. After such a long separation 
your brother must wish to be with you alone." 

Nbil (aside): 44 London is the placo to come to for 
brains. ” 

Paul (sharply); 44 1 beg your pardon. Mr. Campbell?" 

Nkil : " I said London is a horrible placo when it rains." 


(Paul snorts and shakes hands with him gingerly,; 

Paul : 44 Good duy, then. Perhaps I may see you ugniv " 

Nril : 44 1 trust so with all my heart." 

(Paul and Dorothy leave the room together.) 

Neil (musingly): “ Well, it’s come with a bigger rush 
than I expected. I’ll have to go through with it now after 
all these hints, though I’m confoundedly nervous about the 
result. " (Wipes his brow.) “It’s a dashed awkward thing, 
proposing to a girl." 

(Dorothy comes into the room and closes the door. They 
stand facing each other.) 

Neil: 44 Well? He’s gone?" 

Dorothy: “He’s gone, Mr. M‘Rae. " 

Nkil : 44 Confound Mr. M'Rae! It’s Neil I’ve been, and 
it’s Neil I’m going to be or nothing. You introduced me 
as your brother, Dorothy, ns a joke, I suppose, and that 
led me to sav some things -and hint, a lot more— that I 
don't think I could have dared to say or hint an Neil M*Rac. 
I said that I loved the little girl I used to plav with in 
Glenmil, and I do. I’ll love you all my life. If you can 
care for me like that, then my life w ill be very, very happy. 
But if you can’t, why, it’s better that I should know.” 

Dorothy (with eyes on the floor): "Neil, you'll need to 
go round at once and tell Mr. Haybank how sorry I am for 
the joke I played him." 

(Neil atepet quickly to her.) 

Neil : “ Never mind Haybank ! What about us, Dorothy ? 
Is my little love of Gienroil true to me?" 

Dorothy (putting her hands in his): "Aiwa vs - always, 
Neil.” 

(Curtain.) 



It is ridiculous to assume, us some folk do, that 
motorist* in general are a callous and reckless lot. They 
are mainly fairly well-to-do, and are often accounted l<*gi- 
timutc game for being abused by such as have no motors, 
and also for oppression by authority. The owner* of 
motors of every kind have, however, far too much at stake 
in their own safety and their own money’s worth to render 
such an aspersion at all likely to be justly applicable to 
them as a body. Hut should be patent to any fair-minded 
person. Of course there are a few* who, given the com- 
mand of wealth enough to indulge in the means of rapid 
rood transit, cannot bo trusted not to abuse their privi- 
leges at moments when surveillance may be relaxed. When 
such figure in a smash. they may some of them bo of the 
despicable sort, who will fly from the scene to avoid trouble. 
Those nil propor-apirited motorists would hunt out remorse- 
lessly and hand them over to authority, in order to remove 
reproach and prevent the fostering of undeserved preju- 
dice. That has been abundantly shown. 

All sorts of scandalous things are said of motoriata in 
the lump by men who ought to know better. There is the 
story of the magistrate who, asked if he thought of trying 
a motor-car. replied that “hitherto he had found himself 
too busy trying motor-car riders and driver*;” and there 
is that other unwarranted yam which inquires if the 
hearer “knows the difference between the quick and the 
dead,” the roirriloiia answer being that “the quick are 
those who can get out of the way of motor-car*, the dead 
those who do not.” Another Hpccimrn of the same genus 


of onslaught upon a pursuit which has done much to c-uu»c 
money-spending where that w as sorely needed is the brutal 
implication in the definition that 44 a chauffeur is one who 
always takes life easily," Nothing of the kind. One or 
two black sheep in a flock do not typify the whole. The 
public should bo above wholesale ocn seriousness where in- 
dividuals only are at fault. 

The acting private secretary to the King and Queen of 
Spain has been commanded by his Royal master to express 
to the Daimler Motor Company the entire satisfaction ot 
his Majesty and Queen Victoria with the two motor-cars 
used by them during their recent visit to this country. 
The Daimler people are used to Royal appreciation. They 
hold appointments in connection with motor-car business 
to both our own King and the Prince of Wale*, and they 
are always well to the fore in matter* of manufacturing 
enterprise in the fast- waxing industry they represent. 
Their great works at Coventry and depots elsewhere are 
a revelation. It seems hardly |Mx«sible that it is only some- 
thing like three-and-twenty years back that Daimler was 
showing the way to the world with his light petrol propul- 
sion to a motor- 14 bike,” but. the world wajpi quickly nowa- 
days. He it w*uh who started Messrs. Panhard and Lc- 
vaMfkor ami othem agoing in the direction of making per- 
fectly controllable high-speed cam of marrellous sorts, anti 
his name is still one to conjure with in automobile circles, 
and always will he. 

Here is one of the latest descriptions of a bore: "One 
who will persist in talking about )»i» own motor-car when 
you want to talk about you re!" You’ve met him. 

44 What do you call the man who drives a motor?" 
asked the wayfarer, who did not love either a chauffeur or 
his master. 44 It depends largely upon one’s command of 
language. ’’ responded the person addressed, who was of 
the same way of thinking. 

A correspondent of “Motoring Illustrated" inquires: 
"Is it true that cars run better at night?” "Undoubtedly 
there ore fewer police traps," sagely ray* our contemporary. 

Safe Speed. 
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Tubes and Teas- 

ema ridiculous to suggest that there 
is any connection between tubes, 
twopenny and otherwise, and teas, 
yet I am going to try and show that 
there is. Tubes i-av© now reached 
such an extraordinary state of de- 
velopment in London that it is the 
easiest thing imaginable to get from 
one part of the metropolis to 
anothor. If you are in quite a 
remote district you can go to the nearest Tub© station and 
be carried thenc© in a few in inti tea to that region of the 
capital which every woman in her secret soul loves so well— 
the neighbourhood of the shop* and tea-rooms. I must con- 
fess to a partiality for the dainty places of rendezvous in 
the West-end, where the smartest of smart attendant will 
serve you with the daintiest of fare, and in which you can 
gaze admiringly or enviously or with amusement on your 
wealthy siatere. But, alas! so many arc the calls on one’s 
purse that it is not cosy to find the money to hear the*© 
extravagances — or was not until the Tubes completed their 
network. Previously I hailed a hansom, and my vi&itx were 
somewhat few. Now I descend into the depths of the 
earth, enter a Tube train, and am whisked to my destina- 
tion for a copper or two. I save a cab fare, and I invest 
my savings in one of my beloved tens. Tliat is the way I 
associate Tubes, tn'opennv and otherwise, with that light 
meal which comes as such a welcome break in the middle of 
the afternoon. 

* » t 

The Grip of Economy. 

I am not financially inclined. I wish I was built that 
wav, so that I could grapple more successfully with the 
problem of making ends meet without skimping them. 
Is money scarcer,* is it harder to get, or do we not really 
secure as much for it nowadays as we did not very long 
ago? I do not know, but I fancy that most of us, in some 
mysterious way or other, are in the grip of economy. Wo 
can just sail pleasantly along, and that is about all; and. 
judging from what one hear* ami sees, such a state of 
things ought to be a matter for thankfulness. I cannot 
help envying, being merely human, those fortunate people 
who have large bank hulances and to whom a few frocks, a 
few pleasure jaunts, and a few dinners and theatre stalls 
are trifles that are scarcely needing consideration. Some- 
times one feels so desperately inclined to rush off to one of 
the foreign casinos or to plunge into one of the money- 
making schemes which ore so extensively advertised in the 
newspapers— one is even almost gondrd into Limcricking 
then prudence and common sense come to the rescue, and 
one recognize* that it is better to go smoothie on, even in 
the tightening grip of economy, than to risk all — and doubt- 
less lose it — in one of the schemes referred to. Those 


►ebonies, after all, are only wild-cat undertakings, and 
benefit nobody except the promoter*. 

* * * 

Colonial Cousins. 

Occasionally I unexpectedly come across a friend whom 
I suppose to be in some remote place tw'eJve thousand miles 
away, and I find that abe k back in Loudon for a change. 
She luw travelled twenty-five thousand miles or so i ince last 
we met. and she speaks of this performance in much the same 
casual fashion as I should talk about a railway journey to 
the north. The fascination of London for my colonial 
cousins is overwhelming. They cannot lcsiat it, and no 
► ooner are they hack in their own country than they burn 
to get to town again. So it is with many of the American 
visitors. I was talking the other day with a bright young 
lady from the Far West, a lonely place, to which she was 
devoted. But London had got her. and she declared tliat 
the great purpose of her life was to go back home, realize 
her pov;esMous, and come and live in town. American 
young ladies are somewhat wilful, and I fancy that she will 
keep her word. At present her intentions do not go beyond 
residence, but who knows what romance may not arise out 
of her settlement amongst us? 

» fr » 

Petticoat Government 

“I’m caught at lout!" exclaimed Belinda, rushing up to 
me and saluting my cheek. 

“Am I to congratulate you? And is it a brilliant”—. — 

“(Jood gracious!” she interrupted, hinghing. “Will 
your mind never get off tho beaten track of married servi- 
tude? Have you ever seen the man who would dare I 
mean, have the courage; that is to say”-— — 

“I quite understand, my dear,” I interrupted, in turn. 
“It would be a bold person who did it. but” —I added this 
hastily, for Belinda was pouting “he would get a prize 
worth striving for.” 

The pout vanished and my cousin coloured with pleasure. 

“You foolish child!” said she. “I mean tliat in spite of 
all my boasting I am in the grip of the enemy at last— I 
am actually under petticoat government. I fought so hard 
to w in. and I seem to have eollspssd so ignominiously. It’s 
just like hoisting the white flag, or a handkerchief, or what- 
ever it is they surrender with —unless, of course, they run 
away. ” 

“So the cause of your distress is Nancy?” I asked. 

“Nancy is the victor, after many liattlea,” admitted 
Belinda. “It has been a desperate fight, and I struggled 
manfully — that is. a* manfully as a feminine person can. 
which is sometime* raying a lot. Of course, I don’t really 
car© twopence. It’s mostly a ease of wounded pride. I 
s«*e the light of victory in Konev's eyes, and it galls me.” 

“Try some of these, and tell me all ahont it,” I said, a* 
I handed my best chocolates to Belinda. 
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She helped herself freely, and said nice things about the 
donor. 

“It gets back to the primitive problem,” Belinda went 
on — “the everlasting difficulty that has confronted me 
since I began running my little flat and living my life of 
independence. It’s the old, old, unromantic, hideous, hate- 
ful subject of housekeeping.” 

She bit a walnut chocolate viciously. 

“But, my dear, dear Belinda,” I said, “I thought that 
at last you had a veritable treason* — a perfect multuni in 
parvo. ” 

“That means, you little braggart, a lot in a tabloid, or 
Fomrthing of the sort, doesn't it?” asked my cousin. 
“Well, so I have; and Nancy knows it ns well as I do." 

“Of course,” I pursued, evenly, "a mistress always has 
her remedy.” 

“Bother it!” exclaimed Belinda. “It's no use talking 
about dismissal or even suggesting it. And don’t you sup- 
pose, you envious, grasping creature, tlmt you are going 
to steal Nancy. She shan’t come — not at any price! She 
wears such smart caps and cuffs and aprons, she'a so quick 
and quiet, she'a— she’s — well, what shall I say? Well, she's 
such an ornament! You know, dear, she’s such a splendid 
match for everything I’ve got.” 

“Perhaps even for the policeman or postman,” I 
hazarded. 

“Oh, you malicious young person!” exclaimed Belinda. 
“I meant the furniture and the carpets and the cushions, 
and so on. But, there now, don’t tease! I came for ten 
and comfort, and not for ragging.” 

“I don't see that you are entitled to any comfort what- 
soever,” I told her, frankly. “I can’t find any cause for 
commiseration. ” 

“Listen,” pursued mv cousin, almost tragically. “Nancy, 
as you know, is a splendid cook.” 

“And a good housemaid.” I added. 

“And a real born nunse- and friend,” declared Belinda, 
forgetting tragedy, and becoming enthusiastic. 

“Then why, in the name nf common sense, raise up vour 
soul in protest?” I demanded. 

“Listen again,” went on mv cousin. ‘‘She has a jm*- 
sionate adoration for many things that I loathe — for in- 
stance, pork and boiled mutton.” 

I laughed aloud. 

“Then it means that you, Belinda, have to take the-o 
thine*, willy Billy P” 

“Yea. Nancy began operations by saving how lovely 
that was the word she used — these tilings are and how the 
worshipped them. ' To-night, miss,’ she informed me, 

* wo'ro having boiled mutton, with turnips, carrots, mashed 
potatoes, and caper sauce. It’s lovely!’ I hadn't the 
pluck or foresight to strangle the horrible thing at its 
birth. and the evil grew until now. every Thursday fort- 
night. I have the fearsome dish put in front of me.” 

“Surely,” I protested, “you can endure once a fort- 
night a dinner which at least has the merit of wholesome- 
ness. ” 

“But,” explained Belinda, dramatically, “on the alter- 
nate Thursday there is the revolting pork. And I am sn 
helpless in the matter. I dare not say anything. And the 
worst of it is I nm so built that 1 cannot bear to pay for 
these things coming into the house* and at the same time 
not get my money’s worth out of them. I am most unhappy. 

I am worrying myself into a wrinkled old woman.” 

“And for two such ignoble and unworthy causes!” I 
observed. 

rerhnps. miss,” said Belinda, rather tartly, “yon can 
suggest n way out of the matter, on easy solution of the 
difficulty.” 

“The simplest thing in the world.” I assured her. 
"Come every Thursday when you are in town, and dine 
with me. ” 

“Well, upon my soul!” exclaimed Belinda. “To think 
that that way out of the trouble never struck me! I will 
come, mv dear, with more unfailing regularity than I poy 
my rent ! ” 

With this rather cryptic utterance Belinda departed, 
quite happy and humming gaily. 


INGENIOUS. 

Mrs. Artless: “The Bloughbys have a grandfather’s 
clock that’s been in the family for more than one hundrod 
and fifty years.” 

Mr. Artless: “Humph! They didn’t have it a year 
ago.” 

Mrs. Artie** : “Oh, no; but, you see, it was stolen 
nearly fifty year* ago, and Mrs. Bloughby tells me it was 
by the merest chance they discovered it last week in a 
second-hand shop.” 


THE HARVESTERS. 


The youth who sows wild oata, ’ti» true, 
Must reap as he hath sown ; 

But. then, bis father ought to do 
Some thrashing of hi6 own. 


THE WORHY METHOD. 


After taking an anti-fat treatment for a week, on obese 
person received a bill. 

“But, doctor.” he protested, “I haven't lost an ounce 
The bill is too big. ” 

“The bill,” the doctor informed him, curtly, “is part of 
the treatment.” 



WANT TO SEE IT DONE. 

Fond Mamma (wJiow >on Tommy it C'ncU John'* protumpfivo 
hsir) 3 " Tommy, comb, sat oood nioht to Uncle John, and 
oo to Ban.” 

Tommy.* “Ik » minute, mamma. Nuksik hats ukclb 

DRINKS LIKE ▲ FISH, AND I WANT TO SEE HOW 11E DOES IT.” 
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NOT MF.R WAY. 

“I CAN'T MAKC CP XT KIND WHAT TO OIVE NT HUSBAND.” " WHT U JN'T TOC OITK HIM MONEY AND LET UIM 
•ELECT Hitt PRESENT ?*' "I CAN'T APFOBD THAT/* 
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% gETTY loves me, thal I'll swear. 

Though my suit she gaily flouts 
Though at times her scornful air. 
All my youthful courage routs. 

In my he.rt is no despair, . 

Scornful looks and frowns despite ; 

Betty loves me — that I'll swear. 

Since she reads the things 1 write. 


“We are sueb Stuff as Dreams are Made Of." 

BI-INa A SLIGHT CONTRIBUTION TO THE PHILOSOPHICAL THOUGHT OP THe TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


OR three day* Herbert Stanton 
had not let t hi* rooms. Scarcely 
a word had he spoken during 
this interval, except to order 
from his u;an Crupper a 
few simple dishes for his bare 
sustenance. 

So entirely different was this 
from bis manner of life hereto- 
fore. that Crupper, who was 
devoted to him, was seriously 
alarmed. 

Crupper brought up his 
master’s meals from below, and 
he was oblige 1 to make excuses 
to the assistant chef, who ordinarily served him. 

“Between you and me,” .said Crupper, elevating his 
thumb upward, “the nui'-tor's in a bad way. Hc’» been 
jilted, he is.” 

“He’ll get over that.” said the assistant chef, roughly. 

This was in reality what was the matter with Herbert 
Stanton. That young man had been spoiled all his life. 
Ho had in the beginning inherited a large fortune, and 
being only thirty-five, lead not yet had time to recover from 
its effects. After college he had travelled extensively; ho 
had sown a fair crop of wild oats in every country where 


that staple is produced. He had gone from horse racing 
to motor-car racing. And finally, haring drunk the tup 
of pleasure to its dregs, his better nature was beginning to 
assert itself. He made up his mind that he would settle 
down inton quiet, simple life, and at this critical stage in 
his career he fell in love for the first time. 

There was a great deal of good in Herbert Stanton. But 
it had not yet rome to the surface. He had permitted the 
clouds of unrest and storm to drift over waters that were 
deeper than oven he w/m conscious of. The consequence of 
this was that when he did fall in love he completely I cat 
his head, and when, on top of this, the young lady jilted 
him heartlessly, cruelly, remorselessly, he was suddenly ill 
the midst of that complete overturning in a man’s life which 
is likely to come to any one of us. 

Ho went to his rooms on the evening of the 17th. his 
mind a chaos. On the morning of the 20th the frightful 
struggle with himself was ended. During this interval ho 
had passed through every mental stage, from complete ab- 
sorption in his disaster gradually to a larger and broader 
view. He realised all ot once that his life up to that point 
had been a failure. All his old habits clung to him. His 
better self, only just beginning to emerge from its long 
sleep, was scarcely as yet conscious. And yet the mere 
knowledge of a sense of resolve, oven if that resolve was as 
yet indefinite, made him calmer. 
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It was in this receptive mood that over his coffee ho 
picked up a copy of a morning paper and idly glanced over 
its pages. 

Hut nothing in it interested him until, ns he was about 
to throw it down, two words— being part of an advertise- 
ment— attracted h is attention. They were. 

Study Philosophy. 


Ho threw the paper down and. lighting n cigarette, gave 
himself up to reverie. Suddenly out of the mist of blue 
smoko they obtruded themselves once more : 

Study Philosophy. 


“Why notP” said Herbert Stanton to himself. “Tv© 
tried everything else. If there is anything in Philosophy, 
now is my time.” 

At this moment Crupper came in for the dishes. This 
young man deserves a word of description. He was about 
twenty years old. Ho had been a stable boy, and Herbert 
Stanton had come across him on a racecourse, where he 
had assisted in grooming Stanton'a horse. He had red 
hair, a receding forehead, large ears, and the raw look of 
the south of Ireland. No abstract idea, so far as is known, 
had ever penetrated into Crupper's head. But he had one 
great quality. He was faithful. Somehow he had attracted 
himself to Herbert Stanton, who abused him unmercifully, 
and yet who loved him also for his devotion. The boy, by 
dint of repeated efforts, had become fairly expert in taking 
care of his master, and followed him about like a dog. 

“Crupper,” said Stanton, “you know where Burlet’s 
bookshop is?” 

This establishment could be seen from the window of 
Stanton’s rooms. Herbert Stanton had bought novela there 
tor years. Indeed, he had a standing order to have all the 
latest fiction sent up. 

“Yes. sur, ” said Crupper, pulling his forelock. 

“ Well, Crupper, you go over there and tell them to giro 
you all the works on Philosophy they have in stock, and you 
bring them back.” 

“Beg pardon, eur, what was that?” 

“Philosophy — do you get it? Here. Ill write it down.” 
Stanton wrote on his card : 

“Give bearer several of your best Philosophies." 

Crupper, without another word, took the card and made 
His wav over to the Look-shop. He was accustomed to go 
there at irregular intervals, and was known as Mr. Stan- 
ton’s man by the salesmen. One of these gentlemen now 
took the card from him and gazed at it curiously and criti- 
cally. 

“Philosophies,” he said, with a slight smile. “That's 
something new for Mr. Stanton. Wait a minute.” 

There is always one man in a publishing house who is 
more or lees of a bookworm. In these modern days this is 
about the greatest practical use to which a bookworm ever 
come*. The salewman thereupon consulted this individual. 

“Here’s an order from a customer.” ho raid, “ who never 
to my knowledge has ever rend anything but light fiction, 
and he wanta us to send him over all the Philosophies we 
have. What do you make of it?” 

The bookworm thought intently as lie looked at the 
name on the card. 

“Why, it's, young Stanton!” ho exclaimed. 

“Yes. What shall I do about it?” 

“Well,” said tile bookworm, “that's a pretty hard thing 
to answer. There are almost as many different philosophical . 
schools aa there nro styles in millinery. Funny thing for 
him. isn't it? I think we’d better telephone him.” 

In « few moments the bookworm was talking over the 
telephone with Herbert Stanton. 

“Mr. Stanton, this i* Burlet’s. You sent an order for 
some works on Philosophy. ” 

“ Yea. ” 

“Well, you know there are a thousand and one kinds.” 


“ I presume ao. But I have been ordering novels from 
you for years, and when I send over for novels, you don’t 
tell mo how many there are in the world, <:o you, but you 
send me half a dozen of the latest and best,” 

“Vary true. Mr. Stanton, but you know Philosophic* 
aro somewhat different. The latest, are by no means the 
beat. Indeed, if you understand me, in Philosophy the 
)at«*t thing, so to speak, may have been written a couple 
of thousand years ago.*’ 

“That's all right. Now. fir. you are in the hook busi- 
ness. I want you to use your judgment. I’m going to 
study Philosophy , and 1 a ant you to send me tho best theic 
is on the subject. 

“All right; then we’ll use our own judgment.” 

The bookworm, still bolding tho card, went back to the 

salesman. 

“The best thing to do.” he said, “is to send him a 
bunch of standard Philosophies, and let him work out his 
own salvation. " 

“All right. What would you suggest?” 

“Well, you might put in Paiilseen’s Introduction to 
Philosophy for a starter. Then Aristotle's Ethics, Plato’s 
Dialogues ft ho Jo wet t translation). Lock© on the Under- 
standing, Hume, Kant’s Critique of Iteison. The Upaiiis- 
hads, Schopenhauer's World of Will, Hegel, and LewiWs 
History. That ought to keep him busy for a few years.” 

The salesman wrote rapidly. 

“Anything more?” he said, mechanically, as if taking 
an order from a customer. 

“No. I guess not. But hold on. Throw in James's 
Pragmatism to make good measure. It’s light reading, got 
come slang words in it, and may keep him awake.” 

“ All right. " 

In thirty minutes more poor Crupper, staggeiing under 
the weight of more learning than he had ever dreamed ot. 
entered hie master's apartment. 

Herbert Stanton smiled for the first time for days. 
Here possibly waa a new sensation. 

“Take them out of the paper,” he said, “place them 
on that table in order, and then go away, and don’t disturb 
me. ” 

“Very well, sur.” 

A week passed. At certain regular time* Crupper ap- 
peared upon the scene, performed automatically his regular 
functions, and silently disappeared. Only to his friend 
below, the assistant chef, did he confide Ids worst fear*. 

“He's in a bad way. he is. I'm thinking,” he said, 
sadly. 

Only one thing did Mr. Stanton order that was different 
from his usual routine. At the beginning of the second 
day he directed Crupper to go to the book-shop and get a 
large blackboard and easel, such as are used in fdiool- 
rooms. This had been placed at one end of the apartment. 

On the fourth day was wiittcn on this blackboard with 
chalk the single inscription: 

Ontology 

The Science of Being 


On the fifth day below it appeared : 

I “ „ ■ 

Epistomology 

On the sixth day : 

Ergo Cocitas Sum 

On the seventh day Crupper knocked as usual. 

“Come in,” said his master. 

Crupper entered. He glanced fearfully at the black- 
board. to see if there were any signs of what he deemed 
further disorder on his master’s part. and breathed a sigh 
of relief to see that there had been no change from the 
dav before. Perhaps he thought, in his dim wav, that the 
crisis had passed. 
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“Crupper.” said Stanton, abruptly, “you’ve been with 
me lor five yean*, haven't you?” 

“Yea, aur." 

“And during that time you’ve seen me in tome pretty 
tight places.” 

•* I have thot, aur. ” 

“Well, now. Crupper, I want to toll you that the 
greatest thing which can hapj>en to any human being hius 
happened to me, hero in this room, during the past week. 
You understand, Crupper?” 

Crupper looked painfully conscious. He pulled his fore- 
lock. 

“Yea, sur. I’m glad to hear it. aur. ” 

“ You may well be. Now you listen to what I eay. I 
don't care whether you know what I’m talking about or 
not. You understand! You just listen. I’ve simply got 
to talk to somebody, and I would rather talk to you than 
anybody, damn you, Crupper, because I can say what I 
please. ” 

“ Ye», sur. You can count on me, sur. I won’t blub, 
sur” said poor Crupper, almost beside himself in solicitude 
over his master. “Go right on, sur. I’m only too glad to 
listen. Be asv. sur, to talk to mo." 

“Oh, shut up. I'm not used to talking to myself. I 
may get the habit some day. In the* meantime. Crupper, 
don’t argue with me! When I advance a proposition, hypo- 
thetical or otherwise, condition*! upon necessity, tran- 
scendental or imminent, don’t you dare, Crupper, eay it 
isn’t so. You bear?" 

“Yes, sur. Yea, aur,” replied Crupper. “I won’t, 
aur. ” 

“Very well. Now you mind what I say. Do you see 
that table?” 

“Yes, aur. ” 

Stanton smiled triumphantly. 

“You’re a liar. Crupper. You only think it is n table.” 
“Isn’t it a table, aur?” chattered Crupper. 

“No, it isn’t.” 

Stanton got up and extended his arms over his terrified 
servant, like a Priest of Osiria about to pronounce an 
anathema. 

“Listen,” he said, “and don’t talk.” 

He put his hand on Crupper’a shoulder. His voice 
lowered. 

“Crupper,” he said, “I’ve just awakem-d to the mod 
gigantic fact in the history of human thought. That table 

isn’t a table. It’s Crupper, are you listening?" 

“Yes. sur.” 

11 Well, you’d better, confound you. It’s a Aro you 

ready. Crupper?” 

“Oi am, aur,” replied Crupper, his knees shaking to- 
got her. 

“A sen *at ion. Crupper. Merely this and nothing more. 
Now let me explain at greater length. This is a pheno- 
menal world. Crupper.” 

“Fhat did you say, sur?” 

“A phenomenal world, you red-haired Irishman. Now 
there are phenomena and there aro notimcnn. The dif- 
ference is immense. But let us advance a little at a time. 
Kverything wo see about- tu» is a phenomenon. It doesn’t 
really exist. That ia to say, it only exists in terms of mind. 
Every subject must have an object, every object ft subject. 
Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas was a fit background for the 
Immortal Kant, who once and for over solved the problem 
of our reason. And how did he do it, Crupper? It i* true 
thnt before him Locke and Hume and Berkeley had all of 
them pointed out the unreality of matter. But if I may 
say so, Crupper, each had looked outward to solve the pro- 
blem. Kant changed the entire current of philosophical 
thought, merely by shifting his attitude. Ho looked within 
himself. Ho was the first to examine, critically and in- 
tuitively. the claims that the human reason had set up for 
itself. And what did ho discover. Cropper P He discovered 
that united with the sensations which are given to us 
empirically, the mind brinro its own a priori forms of 
thought -namely, space and time, which alone make the 
conscious process possible. Do I make myself plain, 
Crupper? Very well, let me proceed. 
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“This whole world, Crupper, flora and fauna, the starry 
heavens above us and the earth below, everything we think 
we see, exists only in our mind. It had no existence before 
mind, it will have none after. If this be so, if what Hera- 
clitus ami Parmenides hinted at, Plato emphasised and 
Kant made plain, what, then, Crupper, is the problem of 
Philosophy P You begin to see now, don’t- you, that that 
triumvirate of spectres, namely, God, Freedom, and the 
Soul, which men have in their necessity raised up, become 
as naught beforo the great question which confronts us. 
And this is. What is the ultimate reality? What is, iu 
brief, tho thing-in-itself P” 

Stanton grasped his servant by the arm. 

“Crupper,” he whispered, “you can’t evade this. Don’t 
try to. It is vital. It concern* your eternal salvation. 
It is useless to rest on Hegel’s absolute. There is no use 
in your trying to hide behind the nomads of Leihnits. 
Don’t do it, Crupper. It’s a lasy man’s method. At first 
—day before yesterday — I was inclined to agroo with 
Schopen hauer. It seemed to me then, Crupper, that per- 
haps, after all, he had furnished the lictst solution. Tho 
thing in itself is the Will. We, you and I. everything we 
see about us that throhs with life, are only Will objectified. 
And only by lifting ourselves out of the slough of material- 
ism, only by abandoning little by little the will to live, can 
wo hope for a brief moment to light on some lonely rock in 
tho great wilderness only, however, to be blown out to 
sea ugain by the first storm. Eh. Crupper? Then here 
comes William James? His Fables in Philosophical Slang 
— well, Crupper, they’re interesting, of course. Unless we 
can get something out of a philosophical lie, says Professor 
James, then why believe in it? And that’s tho gist of 
Pragmatism. In the meantime. Crupper, I am a monist. 
The categorical imperative had driven mo to it. It can't 
be helped.” 

“Shall I get you a cup of tea, sur?” 

“Anything. It makes no difference.” 

Crupper looked at his master much as n faithful dog 
does. 

“Mr. Stanton, aur,” he said, “phat’s the use of it alt. 
sur. Let me give you a bath and a rub down, sur, and 
l’in sure you’ll be feeling asier.” 

In truth, Stanton had refused to ho shaved for three 
days. He ignores] tho servant’s suggestions and sank hark 
into his chair in deep thought. 

Crupper hustled about the room, ostentatiously straight- 
ening things out. His attitude was pathetic to behold. 
Suddenly, however, a ray of hope lighted his Celtic face as 
he caught sight of the morning papers lying unread on the 
table. 

Ho went up to his' master quietly and touched him 
gently on the arm. 

“Bog pardon, sur. Mr. Gander’s horse, Chipper, won 
tho Suburban yesterday, sur. Odds were freo at fifteen to 
one, sur.” 

No answer. 

Tho perspiration rolled off poor Crupper’s forehead. 
“The market was in a bad way yesterday, aur. Coppeis 
dropped off ten points." 

No answer. 

Crupper stood irresolutely for a moment. Then he re- 
solved on a supreme movement. Ho leaned over slightly 
and, after gathering strength for tho effort, whispered in 
hia master's ear: < 

“Beg pardon, sur. I see by the mornin’ paper, sur, that 
Miss Catherine Trayne is to marry the Doko of Islington.” 
Stanton started. He looked up at Crupper with a faint 
smile. Then his head sank on his shoulder, aa ho reached 
forward and took down Plato’s Theatct us from tho table. 

“ As if it mattered,” lie muttered. "As if anything 
mattered! Poor Crupper! Don’t you know that we are 
all living in an imaginary world. Once I thought it was 
real— horses, yachts, love. But now I know better. Ha!” 
Ho smiled beatifically. 

“It’s all phenomena, Crupper,” he said. “I thought I 
was jilted. But that was only an illusion. And she. she 
ako is nothing — nothing but a phenomenon!" 
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INEXPERIENCED. 

Jephton: “I SUPPOSE TOD MUST HATE LOOT BOMB OF TOUR PATIENTS BT BEING ON THE CONTINENT FOR BO MANT MONTHS!" 

77m Young Doctor t “Yes. confound it! Ten or a dozen or them got well." 


MARCH COMPETITION. 


FIRST PRIZE: 

TWO GIBSON PROOFS AND TWO GIBSON HEADS. 

5HC0NI) PRIZE: 

A HANDSOME BOUND VOLUME OF “PICTORIAL COMEDY 

HD 

SETS OF “ PICTORIAL COMEDY ** POST CAROS 

TO THOSE WHOSE ATTEMPT-* ARE JUDGED TO MERIT THEM. 


Can you Improve upon th« title ol the double-page picture In this number, entitled 
" Her Choice"? The above prizes will be given In order ef merit to those who send 
the best suggestions. 

You may send as many suggestions as you please, but each must be written on a 
separate coupon cut from the March "Pictorial Comrdv “ 

The decision of tne Editor In awarding the Prizes must be finaL 


MARCH COUPON. 


.Yu me . 

and 

Add re ft 


Cat this ronpr>n rat sad post hy Mart I, 
addreuaf-d '"PicToitiAi. C"M«pv.' M»n 
Competition." Red Ijon Hu -.mi-, Bed * 
Court, Fleet itnrt, Lr>- dun. K C 
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The stronghold of hockey in England is undoubtedly in 
tlx* south, where its prosperity is ever increasing. It has 
often been asked why the south should be manifestly superior 
to other parts of the country, but the reply is not difficult 
to find. It was in the south thut the gume was taken in 
hand by pioneers, rule* framed, and powerful clubs 
gradually sprang into being. The history of the modern 
game doee not go back more than thirty years, hut in that 


is taking place in various other part* of the globe, and foot- 
ball is played by people other than European*. The gospel 
of athletics is being taught throughout the world irrespec- 
tive of colour, and in years to come its value will become 
very apparent. In future Olympiads, where the world's 
athletes congregate and compete against one another, it 
will certainly be a feature to mv Whites v. Blacks, Yellows 
v. Coppers, and other coloured races playing the same 



THE AUSTRALIAN HENLEY.— A REOATTA AT HENLEY-ON-YARRA. 


Abort space of time the game has now spread all over the 
kingdom. In Scotland and Woles clubs are multiplying 
rapidly, and it is the former country where England may 
expect most (Linger from in the i*arly future. In all her 
*l»ort* and pastime* Scotland like* to be thorough, nnd she 
is tuking to hockey from went to east, and in far-off Aber- 
deen the game is quite popular. At present England is 
much too powerful to be beaten on merit, though Ireland 
once accomplished this at Dublin; and it in fully antici- 
pated that during this month, when the three internal ion a Is 
n.ro played, England will once again appear at the top of the 
list. The Indies also hold their international hat ties, hut 
4i t preaent England load*, although both Ireland and Scot- 
land can produce some skilled lady players. 

Football is now quite a universal sport, hence it in not 
surprising to learn that it is now firmly established in the 
Malay Peninsula. It is reported that the Malay is nimble, 
though light, and loves gregarious games. lie does not 
care for tennis or cricket, but delights in football. Origi- 
nally the Malay used to play the native game of basket I mil. 
This pastime lias some resemblance to football, but the 
obj<*et was to keep the ball in the air. The Malay boys are 
4 lm keen fl.s possible, nnd loiil plav or had temper are con- 
spicuous In their absence, which might serve as an example 
to some British playoix. What is now happening in Siam 


Pkoto ty " TfUml” Pr*m. 

sport or pastime. Sport is a Briton’s heritage, and. liko 
the missionary, he has not been slow to tench it. no matter 
to what part of the globe he may wander. Rauulkh. 


HIS DISADVANTAGE. 


/"“h H ! that I were a glove to hold 
Her hand in fervent grasp I 
Oh that I were a girdle's fold, 

Her tempting waist to clasp I 
Oh f that 1 were a comb to keep 
Her silky braids in place l 
Oh ! that I were a veil to sweep 
The soft curves of her face 1* 

Oh ! that I were a pair of shoes, 

A scarf, a flounce, a fan ! 

Oh ! that I were— but what's the use t 
I'm nothing but a man | 


Mrs. Nkwkd (sobbing): “Oh, .J-John! The c-cat has 
o-eaten all the cake I b-hakod this m-morning. Boo-Iumi-o!" 

Nowed (consolingly) : “Well, don’t cry, dear! I’ll buy 
you another cat to-moi row. " 
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PIRST PRIZE.— THE PIO MARKET. OUINOAMP, BRITTANY. (0m Guinea and a Gibm n ProoJ.) 
Mr. Cm a ill is J. HanKtaaov. Braakaome Wood Eoad, Bournemouth Weit. 

ho. 4 Cartri'tff* Kodak. 



SCOTCH FIRS. 

(W'lniKr •/ Ok' wa Proof.) 

Mr. A. L. HbBDRRHo*, S. Clyde Tarraca, Alloa, Scotland, 
/foapt'oe’r Kari.in Cnmrr*- 



A SPREEWALDERIN (BERLIN). 

( IPianar •/ Gibaaa Proof,} 

Mra. Edrirdu, Iiiamarohatraa.o S, Gotha. 

ho I fold tap Poakrt kodak. 
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MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

Jlr. Oboroi W bit *, A. Broaalejr Oro?*, Sydaoham, B.E. 

Litir Comer «. 


A BAROAIN AT THE MARKET, B0UL0aNB.5UR.MER 
Mrs. Cbarlks W. Barclat, II, BoaT«ri« Road Weit, Folkavtooa. 
tHnoeular Ca mere. 


•THE GLOOMY NIGHT IS GATHERING PAST. “MRS. SINICINS.** 

Mr. (ixvut* Eitni, 21, Jamal ca-atrMt, Edinburgh. Mr. B. Hrrrrbt, Tho Aina, Sprlnjtfteld, Chelmsford. 

'■ Tie to' Camera. ThomUn-PMard (Turner*. 

A Gibson Proof haa been awarded aa a Prlza for each of the above Photograph!. 
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PENSHURST POST OFFICE. KENT. 

Mi. T. 0. Rubik soh. *0, Colville Terrace, Bayawater. ft 
Laneatfer’t Half-Plait Inttaotograi* 



WALKEShWAK SI EPS. BOMBAY. 

Mr. Gaecotuxn Ltsdk, Esplaoade Road, Bombay. 
“Jrtfiil" Quarter Plate Hard Camera. 



WHITBY ABBEY. 

Miee Marjory Tailor. 38, Hamilton Road. Kalin*. 
" Uakt*t*g“ Ha ad Camera. 



MON NIC KEN DAM, ZUYDER ZEB. 

Mr. F. B Kowx, 9, Mentone Road, Highbury, N 
A’o. 4 Pom jr Prtmo Camera. 




- ENMITY.- THE CANAL BRIDGE. 

Mr. E. BaMSDB*, The Tower, Middleton, King's Lynn. Mr. J. Maco. 30. Saiddla’a Lane. Bradford. 

As. * Bmirt tot Koto*. MUUlemUt Camera. Tartar, Tag lor, amd Hot- to a lame. 

A Olbaoa Preol Ban bsso awarded aa a Prlae for each of the above HbotograpBa. 
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"SAND SHADOWS.” 

Lady Joa» V iuit, 1, Holland Qtrdana, S.W. 

“ tit " Camera. 


READY FOR A GAME. 


Miaa Muriel Pitt, Eraraley Houm, Eaatbonroa. 
A'*. 1 folding Bod et A . J a . 


One Gninea in Cash and a Gibson Proof 

will ho (Ivan *t*tt mnat h for the boat Photograph »et»t 
by an ematear. A OIBRON PROOF will alto be 
to aTery Competitor whoa* photograph U reproduced In 
“ PirroaUL CnaanT.** PI mm writ* th* tula of the 
pbotoaraph, w1>h name and add r aaa of M eider, on the 
back of each plioUwTAph- 

send Ortrmal Phot n» raphe, ataUey what camera haa 
bean nacil i accompanied I n a atampad ami addreaewl en- 
rslopa for mare). adara**e<t “Photographic Com- 


petition. 1 
Court. Kl« 


lavt Streat, I on don, IC‘ 



MOUNTAIN SCENE IN BENOAL. 
Miaa E. Jtatu, AO, Enmamore (iardeua. H.W. 



UNDER THE UMTATA FA LI .5 (6©ft. high), PONDOLAND, SOUTH AFRICA. 
Mr. V. E. Dalit, Uotala, Tranakai. Capa Colony, South Africa. 

K.C. Uatrriatf, Buick tent. 



THE FINE ART OALLERY AT THE MARKET OP LAUSANNE. 
Mr. Edward Wilsos, Aioi,n« Cloaalet 21, LaaaauB*, SwitiarUnd. 

But eke r wad Ot't Camera, moun teJ with “ Dagor " tent Aa (J-ert. Berlin. 


A Olbaon Proof haa been awarded a* a Erlia for oach of th« above Photograph*. 
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ROYAL 

APPRECIATION. 



H.M. THE KINO. 


H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


Embajada de Espana, en Londres, 

December the 7th, 1907. 

Dear Mr. Stratton, 

I am commanded by The King, my August Sovereign, to ex- 
press to you Their Majesties’ high satisfaction for the service 
rendered by the twc motor cars furnished by the Daimler Motor 
Car Company during their late sojourn in England. 

Not one complaint could be made of the cars, that proved to 
be perfect in every respect. 

am therefore commanded also by His Majesty to thoroughly 
recommend your firm in renewing His Royal thanks for the personal 
interest which you have also taken in their Majesties’ service. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to assure you my sentiments 
of sincere consideration. 

(Signed) VILLALOBAR, 

Acting Private Secretary to H.M. The King. 

To U. Stratton, Esq. 


The Daimler Motor Co. (1904), Ltd. 

COVENTRY — Daimler Works, LONDON — 219-229, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 

MANCHESTER— 60, Deansgate. NOTTINGHAM -96-98. Derby Road. BRISTOL— 18. Victoria Street 
BRIGHTON— Palmeira Works. Hove. 
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